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Though  harps  be  dumb  and  crowns  be  dim, 
I care  not,  if  I comfort  him. 

Forsalien. 


“Rachel,  my  love,”  said  old  Mr.  Weatherley, 
“perhaps  Ethel  would  take  a dish  of  tea  with 
us,  if  we  could  induce  our  hyperpunctual 
handmaid  to  bring  it  before  the  appointed 
time.” 

Mrs.  Weatherley  smiled.  “ I will  ring,  dear, 
and  see  what  we  can  do,”  she  replied  in  her 
gentle  voice ; “ but,  as  you  know,  our  good 
Martha  cannot  endure  an  irregularity.” 

“ Oh ! the  land  of  bondage  that  we  live 
in — we  unfortunate  men  whose  homes  are 
ruled  by  women,”  cried  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man, gleefully  nibbing  his  hands  together. 

But  here  I chimed  in.  “ Please  don’t  order 
tea  any  earlier  on  my  account,  Mrs.  Weather- 
ley, for  I really  am  not  in  the  slightest  hurry. 
I was  only  afraid  you  might  find  the  ‘linked 
sweetness  ’ of  my  visitation  ‘ drawn  out  ’ a little 
B 2 
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too  long,  and  that  is  why  I made  attempts  at 
departure.” 

“Sit  down,  my  dear  Ethel,  sit  down,”  cried 
Mr.  Weatherley ; “ do  we  ever  find  the  sunset 
comes  too  late  even  on  the  longest  day  ? ” 

“ That  is  very  pretty  of  you ! ” I replied ; 
“ now  I shall  stay  and  enjoy  myself.  But 

what  a pity  that  you  rang  to  order  tea 

earlier ! ” 

“ Not  at  all,  not  at  all ! It  will  not  make  a 
shadow  of  difference.  My  wife  may  order  the 
tea — as  King  Canute  ordered  the  tide — at 
whatsoever  hour  seemeth  good  to  her ; but  the 
tea  and  the  tide  will  still  come  in  at  the  time 
appointed  to  them  by  Nature  and  Martha 
respectively.  Great  laws,  my  dear  young  lady, 
are  not  set  aside  to  please  every  careless 

petitioner.” 

I laughed.  “You  knock-under  shockingly 
to  Martha,”  I said. 

“Nay;  I wisely  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
and  bow  before  a power  greater  than  myself 
And  so  does  my  wife.  We  never  dare  to 

defy  Martha,  do  we  dear?”  he  said,  taking 
Mrs.  Weatherley ’s  withered  hand  in  his. 

Mrs.  Weatherley  smiled  without  speaking. 
She  never  spoke  unless  she  was  compelled  to 
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do  so ; but  the  cheerful,  garrulous  old  gentle- 
man talked  enough  for  both. 

I do  not  think  I ever  saw  a more  devoted 
couple  than  the  Weatherleys.  Fortunatus 
Weatherley  was  still  a handsome  man,  and 
must  have  been  a perfect  demigod  in  his 
youth ; but,  alas ! an  accident,  which  occurred 
shortly  before  his  marriage,  had  rendered  him 
stone  blind.  His  wife  was  a gentle,  faded, 
elegant  woman,  whose  whole  nature  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  by  her  intense  passion  for  her 
husband.  Verily  she  was  eyes  to  the  blind; 
for  she  read  to  him,  listened  to  him,  tended 
him,  with  unceasing  care.  And  although  she 
was  so  quiet,  one  felt  it  was  not  because  she 
had  nothing  to  say.  She  was  one  of  the 
women  who  remind  one  of  Elise’s  shop 
window:  not  much  show,  but  any  amount  of 
prestige.  There  was  nothing  modern  about 
the  Weatherleys — they  would  have  scorned 
the  idea ; he  cared  for  Addison  and  old  port, 
and  she  for  real  lace  and  gardening ; but, 
above  all,  they  cared  for  each  other — perhaps 
an  equally  old-fashioned  taste. 

Reading  aloud  to  Mr.  Weatherley  was  a 
liberal  education  to  me,  who,  alas ! in  those 
days  was  terribly  up-to-date.  He  would  not 
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listen  to  modern  novels,  which  were  as  meat 
and  drink  to  my  intellectual  palate ; he 
preferred  style  to  plot,  and  good  English  to 
mental  analysis.  He  would  rather  discover  the 
origin  of  a word  than  vivisect  a woman’s 
feelings ; and  he  appeared  to  regard  the  fathers 
and  schoolmen  as  greater  authorities  than  the 
leader-writers  of  the  daily  papers.  He  was  a 
most  cultured  old  gentleman. 

“Do  you  ever  wonder  what  people’s  minds 
would  look  like  if  you  could  see  inside  them  ? ” 
I asked  one  day. 

“ No,  my  dear,  no ; what  a very  peculiar 
idea  ! ” 

“Well,  I know  what  yours  is  like,”  I 
continued. 

“ Do  you  indeed  ? Pray  tell  me,”  he  re- 
quested politely. 

“Your  mind  is  exactly  like  an  old  library;  it 
is  full  of  books  bound  in  vellum  and  written  in 
Latin,  and  its  air  is  the  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement.  But  it  is  just  a bit — a very 
little  bit — stuffy,  don’t  you  know  ? It  wants  to 
have  its  windows  opened  to  let  in  the  fresh 
breezes  of  to-day.” 

Mr.  Weatherley  laughed.  “Very  good, 
very  good  indeed ! Now  shall  I tell  you 
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what  3^oiir  iiiiiid  is  like,  my  dear  young 
lady  ? ” 

‘‘  Certainly  ; I am  dying  to  hear.” 

“It  is  like  a newspaper  stall : here  a bit  of 
news,  and  there  a piece  of  gossip ; here  the 
review  of  some  fresh  book,  and  there  the 
description  of  some  fashionable  costume;  first 
one  thing  and  then  another,  and  the  whole 
superstructure  new  every  day.” 

“ You  are  rather  hard  on  me,  Mr. 

Weatherley ! ” 

“ No,  my  dear,  I am  not.  Remember  that, 
nowadays,  for  one  man  that  reads  a book  fifty 
read  the  newspaper ; so  you  are  on  the  winning 
side.” 

“ Now  Mrs.  Weatherley’s  mind,”  I continued 
thoughtfully,  “ is  like  a picture-gallery  in  some 
grand  old  chateau;  but  when  one  comes  to 
examine  the  pictures  they  are  all  portraits  of 
you.” 

“Very  neat,  my  dear,  very  neat  indeed. 
You  have  a wonderful  power  of  observation, 
Ethel,  and  a most  happy  gift  of  putting  that 
which  you  see  into  words;  a gift,  my  child, 
which  is  no  less  a source  of  pleasure  to 
yourself  than  to  those  Avho  have  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  your  friendship,  I should  imagine.” 
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“ I’m  glad  that  my  chatter  amuses  you,  Mr. 
Weatherley.” 

“It  does  so  to  a very  great  extent.  I have 
always  felt  a sincere  interest  in  young  people ; 
and  as  I have  never  had  a child  of  my  own,  I 
delight  to  surround  myself  with  young  persons 
not  of  my  own  household.  My  quarrel  with 
the  young  people  of  to-day  is  that  they  are  not 
young  enough.” 

“ Do  you  think  that  we  are  too  advanced  ? ” 

“ Quite  so,  quite  so.  Nowadays  young  women 
are  always  bothering  their  pretty  heads  about 
abstruse  social  problems  or  the  higher  mathe- 
matics; but  when  I was  young  they  had  more 
important  things  to  think  of— such  as  their 
latest  sweethearts  and  their  newest  bonnets.” 

“ But  we  still  have  bonnets  and  sweethearts, 
as  well  as  social  problems  and  higher  mathe- 
matics,” I argued.  “We  may  love  Rome  more 
than  we  used  to  do,  but  not  Caesar  less.” 

“ Perhaps  so,  perhaps  so,  my  dear.  You 
doubtless  still  go  in  for  bonnets  and  sweet- 
hearts, but  wbat  bonnets! — and  what  sweet- 
hearts!— compared  with  those  the  girls  had 
in  my  young  days.” 

“ Do  you  think  them  so  very  inferior  ? ” 

“ Inferior  beyond  expression  ! Of  course  I 
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cannot  see  these  things  for  myself;  but  my 
Rachel  reads  to  me  descriptions  of  the  same 
now  and  again  in  some  modern  book  or  ncAVS- 
paper,  and  they  make  me  feel  positively  unwell.” 
I laughed. 

“ When  I was  young,”  continued  Mr.  Wea- 
therley,  “a  bonnet  was — well,  a bonnet;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  placed  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  betwixt  one’s  self  and  the 
young  woman  concealed  in  the  depths  of  it.” 

“ Like  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  a well.” 
“Precisely.  To-day,  as  far  as  I can  gather, 
an  impossible  butterfly  makes  a nest  of  lace 
under  the  shadow  of  an  artificial  rose ; and 
there  is  your  bonnet ! ” 

“ It  seems  like  a falling  off,  I confess,”  I said. 
“ And  what  about  the  sweethearts  ? ” 

“ There,  my  dear  Ethel,  the  decadence  is 
even  more  lamentable.  In  my  time  a young 
man  fell  in  love  with  a young  woman,  and  never 
rested  till  he  had  made  a suitable  home  for  her. 
Now  a young  man  makes — at  his  leisure — a 
suitable  home ; and  then,  when  he  is  middle- 
aged,  furnishes  it  Avith  the  Avoman  of  his 
acquaintance  Avho  bores  him  the  least.” 

“ What  an  aAvful  description  ! ” 

“ But,”  he  continued,  “ to  make  up  for  not 
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feeling  love,  modern  people  talk  about  it ; just 
as  they  indulge  in  senseless  conversation  about 
medical  science  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of 
health  and  strength.  We  have  more  love  stories 
than  we  used  to  have,  but  less  love ; just  as  we 
have  more  dentists  than  we  used  to  have,  but 
fewer  teeth.” 

“ Tell  me  your  love  story,  please,”  I 
coaxed. 

“ Oh ! that  is  an  old  story,  Ethel,  a very  old 
story;  but  it  is  always  new  to  me.” 

“ I do  so  want  to  hear  it,”  I urged. 

“ Then,  my  dear,  I will  tell  it  to  you  with 
pleasure.  When  I was  very  young  I went  to 
Canada,  and  there  met  two  most  charming 
orphan  sisters,  Naomi  and  Rachel  Lestrange. 
Naomi,  the  elder,  was  a quiet,  unobtrusive 
woman,  with  nothing  distinctive  about  either 
her  character  or  her  appearance;  but  Rachel 
was  the  most  beautiful  and  loveable  creature 
I ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

And  the  old  man  smiled  with  tender  pride 
as  he  recalled  the  love  of  his  youth. 

“ I daresay,”  he  continued,  “ that  now  it  is 
difficult  for  you  to  realize  how  very  lovely  my 
wife  was  when  she  was  young.  I have  never 
seen  her  since,  so  she  is  still  beautiful  Rachel 
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Lestraiigc  to  me;  but  I suppose  her  pretty  hair 
is  grey,  and  her  dear  hice  aged  now.” 

“ Her  hair  is  grey  and  her  face  worn,”  I 
admitted;  “but  she  is  still  a most  elegant 
woman,  with  a wonderful  air  of  distinction.” 

“ She  always  had  that,”  he  said,  looking 
pleased.  “ It  was  a characteristic  of  all  the 
Lestranges  that  they  had  the  grand  air,  I 
believe.  She  is  very  proud  of  her  family,  you 
know;  it  was  one  of  the  best  French  families 
in  Canada.” 

“ She  always  shows  by  every  movement 
that  she  is  well-born,”  I replied ; “ but  please 
go  on  with  your  story.” 

“ Well,  of  course  I fell  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  Rachel  as  soon  as  I set  eyes  on 
her;  and  to  let  you  into  an  open  secret,  my 
dear,  I have  been  in  that  state  ever  since. 
But  before  I dared  to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife, 
the  great  catastrophe  of  my  life  occurred.” 

“ What  was  that  ? ” 

“ One  bitter  winter’s  night  the  Lestranges’ 
house  caught  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Fhe,  as  you  know,  spreads  very  rapidly  in 
that  dry  climate,  and  is  most  difficult  to  ex- 
tinguish. When  I appeared  on  the  scene  the 
staircase  had  already  fallen  in  ruins,  and  the 
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two  sisters  were  standing  at  their  bedroom 
window  shrieking  for  help.” 

“ How  terrible  ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Quick  as  thought,”  continued  Mr.  Weather- 
ley,  “ I placed  a ladder  against  the  wall  of  the 
burning  house,  and  ascended  it ; though  already 
the  walls  scorched  my  hands,  and  the  smoke 
was  so  dense  that  I could  hardly  see.  On 
reaching  the  sisters’  room  I seized  Rachel — 
who  happened  to  be  nearest  to  the  window — 
in  my  arms,  carried  her  down  the  ladder, 
and  resigned  her  to  the  crowd  of  friendly 
hands  below.  Then  I reascended  the  ladder 
in  order  to  save  Naomi ; but,  alas ! ere  I was 
half-way  up,  the  side  of  the  house  fell  in, 
and  I was  precipitated  into  the  burning  ruins. 
Poor  Naomi,  of  course,  perished  in  the  flames; 
but  I was  saved,  though  as  by  a miracle.” 

“ Were  you  much  hurt  ? ” I asked  in  breath- 
less interest. 

“ Terribly.  For  many  weeks  I hung  between 
life  and  death ; and  when  at  last  I did  recover, 
it  was  to  the  sad  consciousness  that  I should  be 
hopelessly  blind  to  the  end  of  my  life.” 

“ How  sad  ! ” 1 whispered. 

“ Through  all  that  long  illness  my  Rachel 
nursed  me  with  indefatigable  skill  and  unweary- 
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ing  tenderness,  and  it  was  to  her  care  that  I 
really  owed  my  recovery.  Of  course  I felt  that 
a blind  man,  such  as  I then  found  myself, 
had  no  right  to  ask  any  woman  to  link  her 
lot  with  his  ; nor  should  I ever  have  done 
such  a thing.” 

“Not  even  if  you  knew  she  loved  you?” 
“No;  her  love  would  be  no  excuse  for  my 
selfishness.” 

“ But,”  I argued,  “ a woman,  who  really  loved 
you,  would  only  love  you  the  more  for  your 
blindness;  women  are  made  like  that.” 

“ I know  they  are,  my  dear,  and  men  are 
made  like  this.  But  there  was  no  need  for  me 
to  ask  Rachel  anything,  for  during  my  illness — 
as  I learnt  afterwards — her  name  was  ever  on 
my  lips,  and  I told  her  over  and  over  again  the 
story  of  my  love  for  her.” 

“ And,  when  you  were  well  enough  to  listen 
to  her,  she  told  you  the  story  of  her  love  for 
you,  I suppose.” 

“She  did,  bless  her!  she  did.  And  I have 
been  well  enough  for  that  ever  since,  thank 
Heaven ! and  have  found  increasing  pleasure  in 
the  exercise.” 

“ And  were  you  married  soon  afterwards  ? ” 
“ Immediately  that  I was  able  to  be  moved, 
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Rachel  brought  me  to  Halifax,  away  from  the 
scene  of  our  great  catastrophe:  there  we  were 
quietly  married,  and  thence  we  sailed  for 
England  as  soon  as  I was  strong  enough  for 
the  voyage.’'’ 

“ Poor  Mrs.  Weatherley ! Did  she  feel  her 
sister’s  death  very  much  ? ” I asked. 

‘'Sadly,  my  dear,  sadly!  In  fact,  I do  not 
think  she  has  ever  been  the  same  woman  since. 
They  were  the  most  devoted  pair  of  sisters  I 
ever  saw ; but,  between  ourselves,  I used  to 
think  that  Naomi  was  just  a little  hard  and 
severe  on  my  sweet,  loving  Rachel,  and  do- 
mineered over  her  too  much.  But  you,  who 
have  seen  something  of  my  darling’s  intensely 
sensitive  and  loving  nature,  can  understand  that 
a cold  and  stern  and  unsympathetic  woman, 
such  as  Naomi  was,  might  easily  wound  her 
without  knowing  it.” 

“ That  is  very  likely,”  I said  ; “ for  I think  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  those  cold,  calm  natures 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  so  passionately 
loving  a woman  as  Mrs.  Weatherley.” 

“ But  what  distressed  my  poor  Rachel  so 
much,”  added  he,  “was  that  she  felt  that  her 
sister’s  life  had  been,  so  to  speak,  sacrificed  for 
hers ; and  she  has  an  idea  that  perhaps  she 
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ought  to  have  made  me  save  Naomi  first  and 
then  come  back  for  her.” 

“But  in  that  case  Rachel  would  have  been 
burnt  to  death.” 

“ Of  course  she  would.  One  of  them  must 
have  perished  anyhow,  and  I cannot  cease  to 
feel  thankful  that  the  one  that  was  spared  was 
my  darling  wife.  But  Rachel  was  always  so 
utterly  unselfish — as  you  see  she  is  now  in  all 
her  dealings  Avith  me — that  she  Avould  rather 
suffer  herself  to  any  extent  than  let  suffering 
fall  on  those  Avhom  she  loved.  As  I hinted  to 
3^ou  before,  I think  that  poor  Naomi — who  was 
the  elder  and  the  least  affectionate — sometimes 
took  advantage  of  this ; but  I would  not  suggest 
such  a thing  to  Rachel  for  Avorlds.  She  would 
not  alloAV  me — even  in  Naomi’s  lifetime — to 
suggest  to  her  that  there  Avas  a flaAv  in  her 
idolized  elder  sister ; and  I should  not  be  likely 
to  do  such  a thing  now  that  the  poor  Avoman 
has  been  in  her  grave  these  forty  years  and 
more.” 

“ It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Weatherley  has  a 
perfect  genius  for  loving,”  I said  softly. 

“ She  has,  my  dear,  she  has  ; but  I some- 
times fear  that  it  takes  too  much  out  of  her. 
Her  body  is  so  frail,  and  her  heart  so  strong.” 
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Life  passed  on  like  an  old-world  dream  in 
the  quiet  home  of  Fortimatus  Weatherley.  It 
was  a perfect  idyl  to  see  these  two  old  sweet- 
hearts together,  and  to  guess  at  the  love  beyond 
all  words  which  existed  between  them.  But  it 
grieved  me  to  perceive  that  they  both  grew 
feebler  as  the  days  went  by,  and  that  their 
years  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  them. 

“ Ethel,”  said  Mrs.  W eatherley  to  me  one 
day  when  her  husband  was  out  of  earshot, 
“don’t  you  think  that  Fortimatus  is  looking 
less  vigorous  than  he  did  some  time  ago  ? ” 

“ You  see,  dear  Mrs.  Weatherley,  the  weather 
is  rather  trying  just  now,”  I replied  evasively. 

She  gave  a sad  little  laugh.  “ Think  of  any 
weather’s  being  trying  to  my  Fortimatus!  Why, 
Ethel,  he  has  always  been  so  splendidly  strong 
that  he  never  knew  if  the  days  were  cold  or 
hot,  and  he  has  never  allowed  a thermometer 
inside  his  house ; he  regarded  them  as  what 
he  calls  modern  medical  rubbish.” 

“ But  don’t  you  think  he  is  well  ? ” 

“No,  I don’t.  I have  shut  my  eyes  to  it  as 
long  as  I could,  but  now  they  will  not  keep 
shut  any  longer.  I can’t  help  seeing  it, 
though  it  almost  kills  me  to  do  so.” 

“ Dear  Mrs.  Weatherley,”  I said,  kissing  her, 
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because  I did  not  know  what  else  to  say  ; 
and  I find,  in  my  dealings  with  my  own  sex, 
that  kisses  are  as  useful  as  asterisks  in  filling 
up  inconvenient  spaces. 

“ My  child,”  she  said  tenderly,  her  large  blue 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  “ I hope  you  will  fall  in 
love  some  day,  for  no  woman  can  be  happy 
until  she  does.  But  pray  that  you  may  never 
love  as  much  as  I do  ! It  is  killing  work.” 

“ Yet  it  means  great  joy.” 

“ And  great  sorrow.  Surely  the  woman  who 
feels  ‘within  her  eyes  the  tears  of  two’  has 
more  than  her  share  of  weeping.” 

“ But  she  has  the  smiles  of  two  as  well.” 

“ Perhaps.  And,  Ethel,  also  pray  that  you 
and  your  sister  may  never  fall  in  love  with  the 
same  man.  That  is  what  I and  my  sister  did, 
and  it  was  the  first  cloud  that  ever  came 
between  us.  The  servant  who  described  a 
cloud  of  the  size  of  a man’s  hand  as  only  a 
small  cloud  was  very  young  and  inexperienced, 
for  a cloud  of  that  size  and  shape  is  large 
enough  to  throw  an  unlifting  shadow  over  the 
lives  of  countless  women.” 

“ And  did  your  sister  love  him  very  much  ? ” 
I asked  in  youthful  curiosity. 

“ I think  she  loved  him  as  much  as  she  was 
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capable  of  loving  anybody.  But  she  had  not 
the  intense  and  concentrated  power  of  loving, 
nor  of  feeling,  nor  of  suffering,  that  I have.  I 
have  loved  Fortunatus  too  much,  Ethel ; it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  and  better 
for  me  if  I had  widened  the  circle  of  our 
life,  and  taken  in  more  friends  and  broader 
interests.  I see  it  all,  now  that  it  is  too  late.” 
“ Dear  Mrs.  Weatherley,  you  are  wrong.” 
“No,  child,  I am  right.  Being  a woman,  the 
man  I loved  was  quite  enough  for  me,  and 
filled  every  crevice  of  my  life.  But  men  are 
different.  No  woman — however  much  he  loves 
her — is  enough  to  fill  a man’s  life  and  be  his 
whole  world,  in  the  same  way  that  men  are 
everything  to  us.  And  I ought  to  have  re- 
membered this,  seeing  that  my  Fortunatus 
was  blind,  and  could  not  make  fresh  interests 
for  himself.” 

“ Yet  he  has  been  very  happy,”  I urged. 
“Yes,  he  has;  but  he  would  have  been 
happier  had  he  lived  in  a larger  world,  and 
his  hold  on  life  would  have  been  stronger. 
People  who  are  moped  die  more  easily  than 
people  who  have  plenty  of  interests.” 

“But  you  did  it  because  you  loved  much,” 
I said  by  way  of  comfort. 
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“Surely,”  she  answered  with  her  sad  smile, 
“ that  plea  for  forgiveness  can  always  be  mine, 
whatever  sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances  are 
brought  up  against  me.” 

Mrs.  Weatherley  was  right.  Fortunatus  was 
breaking  up.  Day  by  day  he  grew  frailer  and 
frailer,  and  even  his  wife’s  great  love  could 
not  hold  him  back  from  the  unknown  bourne, 
whither  he  was  journeying  so  quickly.  Within 
a few  months  of  my  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Weatherley,  Fortunatus  was  dead ; he  died 
holding  his  wife’s  hand,  and  the  last  word  he 
said  was  “ Rachel.” 

But — to  everyone’s  surprise,  her  own  in- 
cluded— the  blow  did  not  kill  Mrs.  Weatherley. 
Those  slim,  fragile  creatures  have  often  more 
latent  strength  than  their  robuster  sisters,  and 
it  was  so  in  her  case.  Strong,  hearty  women  in 
the  village  fell  ill  and  died,  and  still  the  thin, 
delicate-looking  old  lady  lived  on  and  on  at 
the  Manor  House,  not  caring  for  her  hfe  in 
the  very  least.  I never  saw  Mrs.  Weatherley 
smile  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  I do  not 
believe  anyone  else  ever  did.  Poor  old  Martha 
finished  her  work  and  went  to  her  place,  but 
her  mistress  lived  on  and  on,  taking  no  notice 
of  anything  or  anybody, 
c 2 
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One  day,  when  she  was  very  old  indeed, 
Mrs.  Weatherley  said  to  me — 

“ Ethel,  now  that  my  life  is  over  I see  that 
it  has  all  been  a mistake.” 

“ How  ? ” I asked. 

“ I cannot  forgive  myself  for  letting 
Fortunatus  save  me,  and  leave  my  poor 
sister  to  be  burnt  to  death.” 

“But,  dear  Mrs.  Weatherley,”  I argued, 
“you  did  not  know  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  come  back  and  fetch  her  also.” 

“ Of  course,  child,  I did  not.  Had  I thought 
so,  nothing  would  have  induced  me  not  to  stay 
behind.  But,  though  it  was  all  unintentional, 
my  life  really  was  saved  at  the  sacrifice  of 
my  sister’s.” 

“But  otherwise  hers  would  have  been  saved 
at  the  expense  of  yours,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  And  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
and  she  had  lived  and  you  had  died,  think 
what  a difference  it  would  have  made  to  your 
husband ! ” 

“ I know ; I have  often  thought  of  that,  and 
it  is  my  one  comfort.  Even  had  they  married 
each  other  (which  is  doubtful,  as  my  sister  had 
a great  horror  of  anyone  with  a physical  in- 
firmity), she  could  never  have  loved  and  cared 
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for  Fortimatus  tas  I have  done;  it  wasn’t  in 
her.  And  suppose — which  is  far  more  likely — 
that  they  had  not  married  each  other,  what 
woman  could  have  ever  been  to  Fortunatus 
what  I was  ? ” 

“No  one,  I am  sure.” 

“My  sister  loved  him  then  because  she 
always  adored  strength  and  beauty  ; but 
she  would  not  have  had  the  patience  to 
wait  on  a blind  man  all  her  life,  which 
to  me  was  perfect  bliss,”  continued  the 
old  lady. 

“Don’t  be  unhappy  about  it,  dear,”  I said, 
trying  in  vain  to  soothe  her. 

She  took  no  notice  of  me,  but  went  on: 
“You  see,  Ethel,  it  was  all  done  in  such  a 
hurry  I had  not  time  to  think.  Fortunatus 
appeared  at  the  window,  and  took  me  in  his 
arms  and  carried  me  down  through  the 
blinding  smoke,  before  I had  time  to  realize 
what  was  happening.  If  I had  known  my 
sister  would  die  I would  never  have  left  her, 
never.  We  had  better  have  died  together; 
though  that  would  have  been  dreary  for 
Fortunatus.” 

“ It  would  indeed.  He  could  not  have 
lived  without  you,  Mrs.  Weatheiiey.  Believe 
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me,  it  is  all  for  the  best.  I am  sure 
that  Naomi  herself  would  forgive  you,  and 
understand.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  sorrowful  eyes.  “I 
am  Naomi,”  she  said;  “but  he  never  found 
it  out.” 
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From  the  Diary  of  Gregory  Sarson,  Esq. 

In  the  depths  of  the  future  I see  a Bath-chair, 

And  the  fossil  of  you  is  the  occupant  there. 

You  have  long  ago  ceased  to  he  charming  and  witty; 

Are  “ 5^1715  teeth ” and  sans  eyes”  and  sans  everything” 
pretty ; 

Yet  you  seem— as  you  did  when  our  lives  were  begun — 
The  chef  d'ceuvre  of  creation  found  under  the  sun. 

The  Vision. 
6th  October,  1896. 

“Young  women  may  be  all  very  well  in  their 
way;  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  are 
not  as  nice  as  the  old  ones,”  I remarked  to 
Mrs.  Pennyfather,  as  I was  taking  tea  with 
her  this  afternoon. 

She  smiled.  “ That  opinion  is  highly 
flattering  to  my  seventy  summers,  my  dear 
Gregory,  but  not  altogether  consistent  with 
your  forty-five.” 

“Nevertheless,  I detest  girls,”  I added 
sententiously  ; “they  are  horrible  creatures. 
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They  gossip  and  giggle,  and  make  themselves 
generally  objectionable;  all  one’s  grey  hairs 
are  numbered  by  them,  and  duly  commented 
upon  afterwards,  and  not  a single  wrinkle 
escapes  their  merciless  young  eyes.” 

“But  there  is  something  between  a young 
girl  and  an  old  woman,  Gregory.” 

“ And  a terrible  something  it  is.  Women 
between  twenty-five  and  forty  are  my  special 
abomination.  They  combine  a girl’s  insolence 
with  a woman’s  intelligence ; a girl’s  sharp 
eyesight  with  a woman’s  sense  of  humour.  If 
they  are  married  they  are  self-satisfied,  and 
if  they  are  single  they  are  spiteful ; and, 
anyhow,  they  are  detestable,  as  they  make 
ferocious  snatches  at  the  skirts  of  their 
vanishing  youth.” 

“You  are  prejudiced  against  the  poor 
creatures,  so  we  will  change  the  subject.  Have 
you  been  writing  anything  lately  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  I answered  with  some  eagerness ; 
for  my  sport  and  my  pen  are  the  two  things 
that  interest  me;  society  I cannot  endure,  for 
I am  a shy  man,  and,  moreover,  a fastidious 
one.  “ I have  been  trying  my  hand  at  verse, 
but  I do  not  get  along  very  swimmingly;  the 
fact  is,  I want  someone  to  help  me — to  give 
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me  some  hints  as  to  style,  form,  etc. — but  I 
do  not  know  anyone  whom  I can  consult 
upon  such  matters.” 

“Did  you  ever  read  the  poems  of  Susannah 
Hutchinson  ? ” inquired  Mrs.  Pennyfather. 

“ Yes ; and  I admire  them  extremely.  Do 
you  know  the  authoress  ? ” 

“No;  but  she  is  a great  friend  of  a great 
friend  of  mine.  You  have  heard  me  speak 
of  my  old  schoolfellow,  Selina  Pearse,  haven’t 
you  ? ” 

“ Frequently.” 

“Well,  Susannah  Hutchinson  is  a special 
crony  of  hers ; and  if  I sent  your  verses  to 
Selina  I am  sure  she  would  be  very  pleased 
to  show  them  to  Susannah,  and  ask  her  to 
criticize  them  for  you.” 

I was  delighted  at  this  idea ; such  help  as 
a well-known  literary  woman  like  Susannah 
Hutchinson  could  give  me  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  help  I wanted. 

“It  is  extremely  good  of  you  to  suggest 
this,  Mrs.  Pennyfather,”  I cried ; “ I shall  be 
intensely  grateful  if  you  will  carry  out  your 
suggestion.  By  the  way,  is  it  Miss  or  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  ? ” 

'‘Miss;  the  poetess  has  never  married.” 
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“ And  what  type  of  woman  is  she  ? 

“ I have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I know 
that  she  is  a friend  of  Selina’s,  and  that  is  all 
I know  about  her,  except  what  I learn — in 
common  with  the  public — from  her  books.” 

“ She  must  have  had  some  great  dis- 
appointment in  her  youth,  her  verses  are 
so  sad,”  I remarked. 

“ That  doesn’t  necessarily  follow.  I have 
known  women  who  have  never  felt  a pang 
write  the  most  pathetic,  soul-piercing  sonnets; 
while  others,  whose-  hearts  are  broken  and 
whose  lives  are  blighted,  never  pen  anything 
more  touching  than  an  ordinary  post-card.  I 
daresay  if  you  met  Miss  Hutchinson  in  the 
flesh,  you  would  find  her  a most  lively  old 
lady,  and  probably  stout;  and  yet  her  love- 
poems  oblige  me  to  swallow  lumps  in  my 
throat  every  time  I peruse  them.” 

“ Is  Miss  Pearse  like  that  ? ” I asked. 

“ Good  gracious,  no  i She  was  pretty  when 
we  were  girls  together,  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  bub  always  very  quiet;  and  now 
she  is  a great  invalid,  so  I presume  quieter 
still.  But  it  is  some  years  since  we  met, 
though  we  correspond  regularly,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  we  were  at  school.” 
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Soon  after  that  I said  goodbye  to  the  dear 
old  lad}^,  and  returned  to  my  lonely  quarters 
at  the  Grange.  I have  lived  there  alone  ever 
since  I left  Oxford,  my  people  all  having  died 
when  I was  a child.  I am  not  dull,  as  the 
management  of  my  fairly  large  estate  gives 
me  plenty  to  do ; but  1 now  and  then  long 
for  some  friend  with  whom  I could  exchange 
confidences  on  literary  subjects. 

Mrs.  Pennyfather  is  an  amusing  old  lady 
and  a great  favourite  of  mine,  but  she  is  not 
really  a clever  or  cultivated  woman ; and  if  I 
turn  away  from  the  discussion  of  our  neigh- 
bours and  begin  to  talk  about  books,  she  soon 
looks  bored  and  becomes  silent.  As  I said 
before,  I am  too  shy  and  resm^ed  to  really 
enjoy  society.  For  years  I was  regarded  as 
the  natural  prey  of  all  the  match-making 
mothers  of  the  county,  and  suffered  tortures 
from  their  incessant  pursuit  of  me;  the  girls, 
I admit,  let  me  alone  when  not  goaded  by 
the  maternal  eye,  for  I am  not  good  looking, 
but  only  rich;  and  I think,  moreover,  that 
they  had  the  wit  to  divine  how  I hated  them. 
But  since  I passed  my  fortieth  milestone,  the 
mothers  of  Blankshire  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  I am  a confirmed  old  bachelor, 
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and  have  accordingly  driven  their  flocks  to 
“fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,”  leaving  me 
in  peace. 

Such  literary  talent  as  I possess  is  a source 
of  much  pleasure  to  me;  but  I should  be  very 
thankful  for  the  help  of  a competent  adviser, 
who  could  point  out  my  faults  to  me  and  show 
me  where  I fail.  I hope  that  so  well-known 
and  widely  - admired  a writer  as  Susannah 
Hutchinson  will  not  think  the  struggles  of  an 
amateur  poet  like  myself  beneath  her  notice! 

12th  December,  1896. 

A new  interest  has  come  into  my  life.  In 
accordance  with  her  suggestion,  Mrs.  Penny- 
father  sent  my  manuscript  to  Miss  Pearse, 
who  duly  showed  it  to  her  friend;  and  since 
then  a flourishing  correspondence  has  sprung 
up  between  the  poetess  and  myself  She 
writes  the  most  delightful  letters  imaginable; 
and,  though  I have  never  seen  her,  I already 
feel  that  she  is  my  most  intimate  friend.  As 
one  would  expect  with  so  gifted  a lady,  her 
heart  remains  young  in  spite  of  all  that  she 
has  gone  through;  yet  she  has  not  failed  to 
learn  wisdom  in  the  school  of  experience.  She 
has  given  me  much  encouragement,  as  well 
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as  assistance,  in  my  literary  attempts,  and 
under  her  tutelage  I am  fast  becoming  a 
most  respectable  minor  poet.  But  we  do  not 
confine  our  correspondence  to  literary  subjects ; 
we  touch  upon  all  manner  of  things,  from 
Shakspere  to  the  musical-glasses;  and  I have 
already  told  her  much  about  myself  and  my 
thoughts  and  feehngs  that  I never  thought  it 
possible  to  confide  to  anyone.  If  my  mother 
were  alive  I feel  I could  write  to  her  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  I cannot  remember 
my  mother ; but  Susannah  Hutchinson  seems 
to  fill  the  place  which  she  left  vacant. 

I gather  from  Miss  Hutchinson’s  letters 
that  she  lives  alone  in  her  native  place,  and 
has  done  so  ever  since  her  parents  died.  Her 
friends  want  her  to  engage  a companion  or 
secretary,  as  her  sight  is  not  very  good ; but 
she  says  she  prefers  solitude  to  uncongenial 
companionship,  and  would  rather  use  spec- 
tacles than  another  woman’s  eyes.  She  had 
two  brothers,  who  are  dead,  but  her  widowed 
sister  still  hves.  Her  nephews  and  nieces,  I 
see,  are  a great  source  of  pleasure  and  interest 
to  her;  but  she  prefers  to  live  alone,  and 
continue  to  be  her  oAvn  mistress,  rather  than 
to  share  their  home.  She  says  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  sink  down  to  be  only  ten  or 
twenty-per-cent,  in  a house  after  one  has 
been  cent.-per-cent.,  as  she  is  at  present, 
and  I quite  agree  with  her.  Yet  I cannot 
help  regretting  that  she  never  married,  she 
is  evidently  such  an  affectionate  creature ; 
and  I believe  that  to  be  fifty-per-cent,  in  a 
house  is  really  the  happiest  position  for  a 
woman.  Her  remarks  about  growing  old  are 
delightful;  but  she  says  she  does  not  mind 
the  process  half  as  much  as  she  expected. 
“It  really  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I 
am  old,”  she  writes,  “ but  that  other  people 
are  absurdly  young — so  young,  in  fact,  that 
I have  not  common  patience  with  them.” 
She  fully  sympathizes  with  me  in  my  horror 
of  young  girls.  “ I am  always  thankful,” 
she  says,  “that  I am  not  the  type  of  woman 
that  girls  worship.  When  a young  girl 
adores  an  older  woman,  and  confides  in 
her,  and  embraces  her,  and  hangs  on  to 
her  arm,  I feel  that  that  woman  is  indeed 
to  be  pitied ; for  she  cannot  escape  from  her 
incubus  without  appearing  a very  monster  of 
cruelty.  An  old  man  of  the  sea  was  bad 
enough  as  a constant  appendage,  as  Sinbad 
proved;  but  a young  girl  fresh  from  school 
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is  infinitely  worse.  While  they  are  raw  and 
crude  and  tiresome,  they  adore  one ; and  then, 
when  they  begin  to  be  grown-up  and  in- 
teresting, they  are  off  after  some  young  man 
and  one  sees  them  no  more.” 

She  is  really  a most  sensible  woman. 

1st  March,  1897. 

I am  in  a state  of  great  perplexity.  On 
my  way  home  from  hunting  I called  to  see 
Mrs.  Pennyfather,  and  while  we  were  having 
tea  she  said — 

“ I have  just  heard  from  Selina  Pearse,  and 
she  tells  me  sad  news  of  Miss  Hutchinson.” 

“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” I cried  in  some 
anxiety,  for  it  is  more  than  a week  since  I 
received  a letter  from  my  friend. 

“ It  appears,”  said  Mrs.  Pennyfather,  “ that 
the  poetess  inherited  a nice  little  fortune  from 
her  father,  in  addition  to  having  made  a small 
sum  by  her  books ; but  the  Company  in  which 
all  her  savings  are  invested  has  come  to  smash, 
and  the  poor  lady  is  left  absolutely  penniless. 
Her  married  sister  (who  is  a widow)  is  likewise 
ruined,  so  that  she  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
to  help  the  poetess ; and  Selina  says  that  Miss 
Hutchinson  is  completely  stunned  by  the  blow.” 
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“ How  terrible ! how  very  terrible ! ” I 
murmured. 

“ Poetry  is  not  very  paying  stuff,  you 
know,”  continued  my  hostess,  “ and  Selina 
does  not  think  Susannah  makes  enough  by 
her  books  to  live  upon ; therefore  she  will 
be  obliged  to  work  for  her  living  in  some 
other  way;  but  in  what  way,  nobody  can 
imagine.  She  has  always  been  used  to  live 
daintily  and  walk  delicately,  you  see;  and  it 
is  hard  for  a woman  to  begin  to  work  when 
she  is  no  longer  young.” 

Hard  ? I should  think  it  is  hard ! And 
especially  for  a woman  of  such  cultured  mind 
and  refined  sensibilities  as  Susannah  Hutchin- 
son. I left  Mrs.  Pennyfather  rather  abruptly, 
for  a strange  idea  had  come  into  my  head, 
and  I wanted  to  think  it  out. 

Miss  Hutchinson  casually  mentioned  in  one 
of  her  letters  that  she  was  not  very  strong, 
and  also  that  her  eyesight  was  not  so  good 
as  it  had  been;  and  can  I bear  to  think  of 
an  old  woman’s  being  cast  adrift  on  this  cruel 
world,  with  decaying  health  and  failing  eye- 
sight, when  it  is  in  my  power  to  save  her  ? 
To  all  women  it  would  be  a blow ; but  it 
would  be  trebly  hard  to  her  whoso  highly- 
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strung  nature  and  poetic  temperament  make 
her  specially  sensitive  to  “ the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune.” 

Then  why  should  I not  ask  her  to  marry  me? 

The  world  would  say  I was  a fool,  but 
what  do  I care  for  the  world? 

Through  her  written  word  I have  looked 
into  this  woman’s  soul,  and  to  my  thinking 
it  is  the  truest,  purest,  fairest  soul  on  the 
whole  earth.  Then  what  does  it  matter  to 
me  if  her  hair  be  grey  and  her  brow  be 
wrinkled  ? I hate  rosy  cheeks  and  golden 
locks,  and  all  the  sickly  paraphernalia  of 
girlhood.  What  I care  for  in  a woman  is  her 
heart  and  her  soul;  and  this  woman’s  mind 
and  heart  and  soul  are  all  that  I could  wish. 
Therefore  I shall  write  and  tell  her  this — beg 
her  to  overlook  the  difference  in  years  between 
us — and  beseech  her  to  become  my  wife. 

As  I said  to  Mrs.  Pennyfather,  young 
women  may  be  very  well  in  their  way;  but, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  are  not  as 
nice  as  the  old  ones. 

loth  March,  1897 

I wrote  to  Miss  Hutchinson  as  I decided 
to  do,  and  this  is  the  answer  I have  just 
received : — 
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“ My  Dear  Friend, — How  good  you  are  to 
me ! I suppose  I ought  not  to  take  advantage 
of  your  chivalry  and  generosity  towards  a 
poor  and  desolate  woman  whom  you  have 
never  seen,  and  ought  to  refuse  your  quixotic 
offer  to  make  me  your  wife.  But  such  self- 
sacrifice  is  too  high  for  me;  I am  lonely  and 
miserable,  and  I want  some  one  to  love  me 
and  take  care  of  me.  I have  stood  alone 
for  so  long  now,  and  I am  weary  of  such 
standing.  Therefore  I accept  your  offer,  and 
promise  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  you 
happy.  As  to  the  difference  between  our 
respective  ages,  what  can  I say  more  than 
you  have  said — and  said  so  beautifully?  You 
are  only  forty-five — a young  man  yet ; for 
forty-five  is  young  for  a man,  whatever  it  may 

be  for  a woman : whilst  I ! But  why  need 

we  talk  about  this  at  all?  If  I find  you  as 
delightful  as  your  letters,  and  you  think  me  as 
interesting  as  my  books,  shall  we  let  a differ- 
ence of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  stand  between 
us  and  happiness? — Yours  as  you  would  have 

“Susannah  Hutchinson.” 

I am  content!  A young,  frivolous  wife 
would  have  bored  me  to  death ; she  would 
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have  kept  bothering  me  with  questions  as  to 
how  much  I loved  her,  and  rubbish  of  that 
sort,  till  I should  have  gone  mad  with  the 
weariness  of  it  all.  But  a gifted  and  ex- 
perienced woman  of  the  world,  like  Susannah, 
will  be  an  increasingly  interesting  companion; 
and  it  will  be  my  constant  care  and  delight 
to  make  happy  the  declining  years  ot  such  a 
beautiful  life. 

I have  arranged  that  she  shall  come  as 
soon  as  possible  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Penny- 
father,  as  her  own  old  home  is  being  sold  up. 

1st  April,  1897. 

I have  had  a most  eventful  day.  As 
arranged,  I drove  in  my  carriage  to  the 
station  to  meet  Miss  Hutchinson  and  take 
her  on  to  Mrs.  Pennyfather’s.  The  train  duly 
arrived ; but,  to  my  disappointment,  no  one 
alighted  from  it  save  a fat  old  market-woman, 
a thin  girl  wearing  a pince-nez,  and  two 
young  men  with  bicycles.  I looked  into  all 
the  carriages,  to  make  sure  that  the  old  lady 
had  not  missed  the  name  of  the  station;  but 
she  was  not  there. 

After  the  train  had  steamed  out  again,  and 
I was  standing  disconsolate  on  the  platform. 
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the  girl  with  the  jpince-nez  came  up  to  me 
and  inquired  if  I were  Mr.  Gregory  Sarson. 
I answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  asked  if  I 
could  be  of  any  service  to  her.  She  grew 
very  red,  though  she  was  a pale  girl  by 
nature. 

“ I am  Susannah  Hutchinson,”  she  said. 

For  a moment  I was  dumb  with  the 
amazement  of  the  thing ; then  I gasped  out, 

“But  you  said  you  were  old?” 

“ So  I am,”  she  replied ; “I  am  turned 
nine  - and  - twenty.  It  is  being  so  thin  that 
makes  me  look  younger.” 

As  well  as  I could  I collected  my  senses 
and  her  luggage  at  the  same  time,  and  took 
her  to  the  carriage. 

“ Whose  carriage  is  this  ? Is  it  Mrs. 
Pennyfather’s  ? ” she  asked. 

“ It  is  mine,”  I replied. 

Then  it  was  her  turn  to  gasp  with 
astonishment. 

“ I never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life ! ” 
she  exclaimed.  “I  thought  you  were  a poor 
man.” 

“ And  I never  was  so  surprised  in  my 
life!”  I replied.  “I  thought  you  were  an 
old  woman.” 
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And  then  we  both  burst  out  laughing  (and 
what  merry  laughter  hers  was !). 

9th  April,  1897. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  our  engagement 
holds  good,  Susie,”  I said  this  morning ; 
“ because,  you  see,  I proposed  to  an  old 
woman.” 

“And  I accepted  a poor  man,  Gregory;  so 
it  strikes  me  that  we  are  engaged  to  neither 
of  us,  as  the  Irishman  said.” 

“ Then  I shall  jilt  my  old  woman  and 
propose  to  you.” 

“And  I shall  throw  over  my  poor  man 
and  marry  you.” 

“It  is  horrid  behaviour  to  throw  over  a 
poor  man  for  the  sake  of  a rich  one,  my 
beloved  Susie.  I am  ashamed  of  you  ! ” 

Susie  laughed  that  pretty  girlish  laugh  of 
hers.  “It  is  far  worse  to  jilt  an  old  woman 
for  the  sake  of  a young  one — if  you  call 
twenty-nine  young ; I don’t.” 

“ But  I do.” 

“ Then  you  are  behaving  abominably ; and 
I used  to  think  you  the  very  soul  of  chivalry 
and  honour  and  things  of  that  sort.  How 
one  loses  one’s  ideals  as  one  grows  older!” 
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“ How  one  realizes  one’s  ideals  as  one  grows 
older,  I should  say ! ” I whispered ; and  then 
I kissed  her. 

Ah!  old  women  are  very  well  in  their 
way ; but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  they  are 
not  as  nice  as  the  young  ones. 


THE  HAND  OF  PRISCILLA 
HAWTHORNE. 
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Roses  are  blooming  as  fresh  to-day, 

Lilies  as  fair  in  my  garden  grow, 

And  you  wonder  which  are  the  sweeter — they 
Or  the  flowers  that  withered  so  long  ago? 

If  me  you  appoint  as  your  judge  and  jury, 

I will  give  the  verdict  for  old  pot-pourri. 

Tot-pourri. 

“I  CANNOT  make  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
Priscilla  Hawthorne,”  said  Dr.  Collett,  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  pleasant  face. 

“ Well,  then,  you  ought  to ; it  is  your 
business  to  make  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
people,”  replied  Mrs.  Collett  tartly,  a secret 
that  she  had  not  solved  being  the  one  thing 
which  that  excellent  lady’s  spirit  could  not 
endure.  “ Does  she  seem  very  ill  ? ” 

“ Not  at  all,  in  herself ; it  is  only  her 
hand  that  she  has  hurt.  But  the  queer 

thing  is  that  she  will  not  let  me  see  it.” 

“ Not  let  you  see  it  ? I never  heard  of 
such  a thing ! How  did  she  hurt  it  ? ” cried 
Mrs.  Collett,  all  agog  with  curiosity. 
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“About  a fortnight  ago  Miss  Hawthorne 
wrote  to  me,  saying  that  she  had  burnt  her  hand 
rather  badly  by  upsetting  a lamp ; and  asked  me 
to  send  her  remedies  for  it,  with  directions  how 
to  use  them.  This  I accordingly  did.” 

“I  see.  That  comes  of  using  lamps.  I 
cannot  think  why  Priscilla  Hawthorne  does 
not  have  gas  in  her  house  like  other  people. 
I have  often  spoken  to  her  about  it,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  my  remarks.” 

The  doctor  could  not  help  envying  a state  of 
existence  wherein  Mrs.  Collett’s  remarks  might 
be  taken  no  notice  of ; but  such  a state,  alas ! 
was  not  for  him,  so  he  merely  said,  meekly — 
“Many  persons  consider  lamps  far  healthier 
than  gas,  Maria.” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense  ! I hate  lamps ; they 
are  like  dogs  and  children,  I verily  believe, 
and  know  perfectly  well  the  people  who  don’t 
understand  them.  If  ever  I am  left  alone  in  a 
room  with  a lamp,  the  creature  at  once  begins 
to  put  out  its  horrid  yellow  tongue  at  me, 
and  to  smell  like  a burning  railway-station.” 

“ Poor  Maria ! ” 

“ It  is  quite  true.  Then  I have  to  ring 
the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  comes  in  the 
lamp  throws  all  the  blame  on  me  and  gazes 
innocently  up  to  the  ceiling;  while  the  servant 
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looks  reproachfully  at  uie,  as  if  I were  guilty 
of  arson  and  for  attempting  to  burn  doAvn  my 
neighbour’s  house.  So  don’t  talk  about  lamps 
any  more  to  me,  William.” 

“ I wasn’t  talking  about  lamps ; I was 
telling  you  about  Miss  Hawthorne’s  hand.”,,' 
“Well,  go  on!  Don’t  be  so  prosy.  You 
are  always  such  a long  time  getting  to  the 
point  of  a story,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Collett. 
Which  was  true;  but  she  did  not  add  that  it 
was  her  tongue  which  set  the  hindrances  in 
his  path,  and  made  every  story  of  her  hus- 
band’s a sort  of  conversational  obstacle-race. 

“A  few  days  ago,”  continued  the  doctor, 
“ she  wrote  for  more  remedies,  saying  that 
the  hand  was  no  better.  I sent  them;  and 
as  I was  passing  the  Grange  to-day,  I called 
to  see  how  Miss  Priscilla’s  hand  was  getting 
on.  It  was,  of  course,  bound  up;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  she  declined  to  let  me  see  it.” 

“ What  a remarkable  thing  1 ” 

“Very  remarkable.  I cannot  make  it  out. 
I said  all  I could  to  induce  her  to  let  me  look 
at  it,  but  in  vain.  You  know  Miss  Hawthorne 
can  be  very  obstinate  if  she  chooses.” 

“What  could  her  object  be?”  asked  Mrs. 
Collett. 


“ It  is  impossible  to  say.” 
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“ There  is  a mystery  about  it.  She  evidently 
was  doing  something  that  she  was  ashamed  of 
when  it  happened,  and  she  is  afraid  of  your 
finding  it  out,”  cried  the  lady  with  much  relish. 

“ But  a burn  is  not  retrospective,”  explained 
the  doctor ; “ and  seeing  the  effect  would  not 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  cause.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is  a burn  at  all.” 

“ Then  what  is  it,  Maria  ? ” 

It  is  something  queer — the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  perhaps.  Did  she  seem  at  all  rabid,  and 
inclined  to  bite  you,  William  ? ” 

“ Not  in  the  least ; not  in  the  very  slightest 
degree,”  explained  Dr.  Collett  patiently,  as  if 
it  were  the  exception  for  maiden  ladies  not  to 
bite  their  medical  attendant.  “ She  had  no 
symptoms  of  rabies,  or  of  any  constitutional 
derangement.  In  fact,  she  was  most  agreeable, 
though  obstinate — deplorably  obstinate.” 

Before  the  day  was  many  hours  older  Mrs. 
Collett  repaired  to  the  Grange  to  conduct  the 
cross-examination  of  Priscilla  Hawthorne  in 
person ; but  her  curiosity  was  doomed  to 
remain  unslaked.  With  the  firmness  born  of 
fair  hair  combined  with  a meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  Priscilla  repelled  all  excursions  into  the 
land  of  mystery,  and  refused  outright  to  ex- 
pose her  injured  hand  to  the  inquiring  gaze 
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of  the  doctor’s  wife.  This  reticence  was  as  gall 
and  wormwood  to  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Collett ; 
but  gall  and  wormwood  were  to  be  her  portion 
as  far  as  this  matter  was  concerned.  Miss 
Priscilla  could  keep  a secret. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Collett  had  no  feelings 
of  false  delicacy  as  to  the  mystery’s  being 
copyright,  and  soon  the  whole  village  was 
consumed  with  curiosity  as  to  Priscilla  Haw- 
thorne’s hand.  For  weeks  and  weeks  Priscilla 
wore  either  a bandage  or  a glove  on  her  left 
hand;  and  though  Dr.  Collett  continued  to 
supply  her  with  healing  unguents,  he  was 
never  allowed  to  set  eyes  on  the  injured 
member.  The  neighbourhood  divided  itself 
into  sections,  each  holding  a different  theory 
on  the  subject;  there  were  the  mad-dogmatists, 
who  believed  that  Priscilla  had  been  bitten, 
and  would  shortly  become  hydrophobic  (Mrs. 
Collett  belonged  to  this  sect);  there  were  the 
money  - worshippers,  who  persisted  that  the 
gentle  spinster  hoarded  her  savings  in  some 
dark  and  uncanny  spot,  and  had  hurt  her 
hand  in  secreting  her  bullion ; there  were  the 
vanitarians,  who  said  that  Miss  Hawthorne 
was  so  proud  of  her  pretty  hands  that  she 
could  not  bear  even  the  doctor  to  see  their 
beauty  disfigured ; and  there  were  the  vaguely 
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suspicious  persons,  who  hinted  that  there  was 
evidently  something  to  be  ashamed  of  or  else  the 
lady  would  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  But  Priscilla 
held  her  peace  and  kept  her  own  counsel. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  the  village  sewing- 
party — a weekly  function  wherein  the  matrons 
and  spinsters  of  the  place  delighted.  It  com- 
menced with  what  Mrs.  Collett  called  “ a little 
pleasant  conversation” — that  is  to  say,  every 
member  contributed  to  the  general  fund  her 
quota  of  gossip,  either  good-natured  or  other- 
wise; for  the  ladies  of  Amersleigh — like  the 
Athenians  of  old  — lived  only  to  hear  and 
to  tell  some  new  thing.  Then  followed  the 
reading  aloud  of  some  dismal  and  improving 
book,  generally  relating  to  the  abnormally 
developed  spiritual  experiences  of  a morbid 
and  unhealthy  child,  whose  early  death  was 
his  (or  her)  only  recommendation  to  public 
toleration ; these  moving  histories  were  read  by 
the  ladies  in  turn,  each  member  continuing  the 
parable  till  she  was  blinded  by  tears  and 
choked  with  sobs,  when  she  passed  the  volume 
on  to  her  neighbour.  By  the  time  that  the 
short,  but  objectionable,  career  of  the  infant 
phenomenon  was  concluded  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  room,  and  not  a woman  in 
Amersleigh  could  see  to  thread  a needle : 
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whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  next 
room  to  be  cheered,  but  not  inebriated.  All 
of  which  combined  to  make  the  weekly  sewing- 
party  a field-day  to  the  matrons  of  Amersleigh. 

On  this  occasion  the  meeting  was  yet  young, 
and  the  hour  of  pleasant  conversation  not  con- 
cluded, when  Mrs.  Grace,  the  Vicar’s  v/ife,  said — 

“ Has  anyone  heard  the  news  about  Miss 
Hawthorne  ? ” 

“ No ; what  is  it  ? ” cried  the  sewing-party, 
as  one  woman. 

“She  is  going  so  be  married  to  Mr.  Feather- 
stone,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Rector  of 
Girdstone.” 

“ Priscilla  Hawthorne  going  to  be  married  ? ” 
gasped  Mrs.  Collett.  “ Why  she’s  fifty,  if  she 
is  a day!” 

“ And  he  is  fifty-five,  if  he  is  a day,”  cried 
another  lady. 

“1  never  heard  such  a thing  in  my  life!” 
cried  a third. 

Mrs.  Grace  fairly  bristled  with  importance 
at  being  the  purveyor  of  so  delicate  a piece 
of  news.  “ The  fact  is,”  she  said,  “ that  he 
and  Priscilla  have  been  in  love  with  each 
other  ever  since  they  were  young  people ; but 
as  he  was  poor  and  she  was  rich,  he  was  too 
proud  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.” 
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“How  very,  very  interesting!”  murmured 
the  audience  in  unison,  ,as  if  they  were  a Greek 
chorus  instead  of  an  English  sewing-party. 

“ But  they  were  always  friends,”  continued 
Mrs.  Grace,  “and  Priscilla  gave  him  no  end 
of  money  for  his  parish,  which  was  a very 
poor  one,  about  fifteen  miles  from  here.  In 
fact,  I believe  all  her  income  that  she  did 
not  actually  need  found  its  way  to  the  feeding 
of  Mr.  Featherstone’s  Hock.” 

The  chorus  expressed  the  approval  tempered 
with  reproach,  which  is  always  meted  out  to 
generous  and  unworldly  actions,  and  Mrs.  Grace’s 
tongue  pursued  its  triumphant  march : “ The 
Bishop  has  just  presented  the  living  of  Girdstone 
— an  extremely  good  one — to  Mr.  Featherstone, 
and  now  he  feels  in  a position  to  ask  Priscilla 
Hawthorne  to  become  his  wife,  and  he  has  done 
so.  They  are  to  be  married  immediately.” 

The  conversation  was  so  absorbing  that  it 
completely  ousted  the  spiritual  experiences  of 
the  infant  phenomenon,  and  was  kept  up  with 
unabated  vigour  till  the  hour  for  tea  arrived. 
Mrs.  Collett  swallowed  her  “ cup  that  cheered  ’’  in 
a scalding  state,  so  as  to  save  time,  and  hurried 
up  to  the  Grange  to  interview  Miss  Priscilla; 
when  the  latter — with  autumnal  and  becoming 
blushes — endorsed  all  that  Mrs.  Grace  had  said. 
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“Well,  Priscilla,  I cannot  deny  that  I am 
surprised  at  you,  at  your  time  of  life,”  said 
the  doctor’s  wife  severely;  “I  should  have 
thought  3^011  too  old  and  too  sensible  for  such 
nonsense  as  falling  in  love.” 

“ I didn’t  fall  in  love  at  my  time  of  life,”  ex- 
claimed Miss  Hawthorne;  “no  more  did  Edward. 
We  fell  in  love  with  each  other  thirty  years  ago, 
you  see,  when  we  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  over  it.” 

“ Good  gracious  ! ” exclaimed  Mrs.  Collett. 
“ I wonder  you  did  not  forget  one  another. 
A quarter  of  a century  ago  ! I’m  certain  that 
William  and  I should  forget  one  another  if 
we  did  not  meet  for  thirty  years.” 

But  she  was  wrong  as  far  as  William  was 
concerned.  Thirty  times  thirty  years  would 
never  make  Dr.  Collett  quite  forget  all  that 
he  had  suffered  at  his  Maria’s  hands ; or 
rather  from  his  Maria’s  tongue. 

“ But  we  did  meet — we  saw  each  other 
frequently,”  replied  Priscilla ; “ and  we  each 
knew  that  the  other  cared,  though  we  had 
never  put  it  into  words.” 

“ It  was  a long  time  to  go  on  liking  a 
person,  Priscilla.” 

“ Perhaps  so ; but  I think  that  old  love — 
like  old  port — improves  by  keeping.” 
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Mrs.  Collett  shook  her  head.  “ I’m  sure 
I hope  that  you  are  not  making  a mistake, 
my  dear;  but  if  you  only  knew  the  trouble  I 
have  with  Dr.  Collett — what  with  wet  feet, 
and  unpunctuality,  and  grumbling  at  the  food 
I provide  for  him — you  would  hesitate  before 
you  put  your  head  into  a similar  noose.” 

“But  I’m  not  thinking  of  marrying  Dr.  Collett, 
you  see;  my  idea  is  to  marry  Mr.  Featherstone.” 
“ That  makes  no  difference,”  said  Mrs. 
Collett  gloomily;  “all  men  are  alike.  They’ve 
no  sense  and  no  digestions  to  speak  of;  and 
whatever  goes  wrong,  they  always  blame  their 
wives.  If  the  vicar  preaches  too  long  a 
sermon,  or  the  cook  sends  up  an  underdone 
joint,  or  the  country  returns  a Liberal  ma- 
jority at  a General  Election,  the  doctor  looks 
at  me  as  if  it  were  all  my  fault;  and  it  isn’t 
in  the  least,  any  more  than  it  is  his.” 

Priscilla  laughed.  “ Poor  Mrs.  Collett ! I’m 
afraid  you  have  a great  deal  to  put  up  with.” 
“ What  a beautiful  engagement  ring ! ” ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Collett,  catching  sight  of  a 
diamond  half-hoop  on  Priscilla’s  left  hand, 
which,  for  the  first  time  since  her  mysterious 
accident,  was  ungloved.  “ And  I see  your  hand 
is  all  right  again.  It  is  strange  that  so  severe 
a burn  has  not  left  the  slightest  mark ! ” 
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Miss  Hawthorne  blushed.  “ Dear  Mrs. 
e Collett/’  she  cried  ; “ I’m  afraid  you  will  be 
shocked  at  my  deceitfulness  towards  your 
husband;  but  the  fact  is,  I never  burnt  my 
hand  at  all.” 

Mrs.  Collett’s  soul  was  filled  with  joy;  at 
last  the  mystery  was  going  to  be  made  clear 
to  her.  “ Then  how  did  you  hurt  it  ? ” she 
asked. 

“I  didn’t  hurt  it.  It  was  Edward  Feather- 
stone’s  hand  that  was  burnt,  not  mine.” 

Mrs.  Collett  looked  puzzled.  “And  you 
had  the  remedies  for  his  burn.  I don’t  quite 
understand.” 

“ It  was  like  this,”  exclaimed  Priscilla ; 
“ Edward  burnt  his  hand  rather  badly  by 
upsetting  a lamp,  and  he  was  so  poor  then 
that  he  really  could  not  afford  to  have  the 
doctor  for  so  comparatively  trifling  an  ailment. 
Of  course  he  would  not  have  allowed  me  to 
pay  a doctor’s  bill  for  him,  so  I pretended 
to  Dr.  Collett  that  it  was  my  hand  that  was 
hurt,  and  the  remedies  he  sent  to  me  I sent 
on  to  Edward,  letting  him  think  that  they 
were  home-made,  and  I kept  my  own  hand 
covered  up  so  that  no  one  should  see  there 
nothing  was  the  matter  with  it.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  how  very  deceitful ! ” 
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Priscilla  hung  her  head.  “I’m  afraid  it 
was,  but  I didn’t  know  what  else  to  do.  Of 
course  Edward  didn’t  mind  accepting  home- 
made remedies  from  me,  and  those  I sent 
him  at  first.  When  I found  that  his  hand 
grew  no  better,  I became  anxious,  and  wanted 
him  to  have  more  efficient  help.  And  by 
this  ruse  I obtained  it  for  him.” 

“And  when  his  hand  was  whole  again  he 
offered  it  to  you.  I see,”  said  Mrs.  Collett. 

“Not  when  it  was  whole  again,  but  when 
it  wasn’t  empty,”  answered  Priscilla  with  a 
sigh;  “but  I cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had 
not  waited  so  long.  Full  or  empty  his  hand 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  worth 
having,  and  I had  enough  to  fill  the  four 
hands  of  us.” 

“ Oh,  dear,  that  was  just  like  a man ! They 
invariably  do  the  right  thing  ‘at  the  wrong 
time — that  is  to  say,  in  the  rare  cases  when 
they  do  the  right  thing  at  all.  But  it  is 
something  to  find  a man  who  does  the  right 
thing  at  any  time.  William  never  does.” 
Priscilla  smiled,  but  she  did  not  say 
anything  nasty,  though  she  might  have  done. 
But  she  was  very  happy;  and  it  is  never  the 
happy  women  who  say  the  nasty  things. 
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Then  the  angel  took  heed  to  a woman’s  cry ; 

“ Give  me  love  in  my  life,  or,  alas  1 I die ; 

For  in  spite  of  my  beauty  and  rank  and  wit, 

I grow  selfish  and  hard  for  the  lack  of  it.” 

The  Children  of  Men. 


The  two  Miss  Langs,  of  Lang  Hall,  were  the 
tutelary  goddesses  and  the  patron  saints  of 
the  little  village  of  Langton.  The  guiding 
spirit  ^ar  excellence  was  Miss  Philippa.  She 
was  Miss  Lang  by  right,  but  we  always  called 
her  Miss  Philippa,  since  the  Christian  names 
of  people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in 
one  place  become  public  property  in  a way 
that  new-comers  find  it  hard  to  understand. 
She  was  a tall,  dark,  stately  lady,  who  ruled 
everybody  with  a rod  of  iron — notably  her 
younger  sister,  Belinda,  who  never  presumed 
to  call  her  soul  her  own,  but  seemed  to  take 
it  on  lease  from  Miss  Philippa,  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  Lang  Hall  farms.  Miss 
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Belinda  was  ten  years  younger  than  her 
sister,  and  was  a gentle,  beringleted  creature, 
with  a face  which  Nature  had  intended  to 
be  sweet,  but  which  circumstances  had  turned 
slightly  sour.  But  even  Miss  Belinda’s  sour- 
ness had  nothing  harsh  or  biting  about  it; 
her  sweetness  had  become  stale  and  flat 
rather  than  actively  acid,  and  her  discontent 
was  more  peaceable  than  many  people’s 
contentment.  She  was  a confirmed  invalid, 
having  hurt  her  back  in  a carriage  accident 
while  she  was  quite  young,  and  never  having 
walked  afterwards,  and  she  and  Miss  Philippa 
reigned  in  dual  state  up  at  Lang  Hall,  their 
parents  having  died  long  before  my  time. 
All  the  children  born  in  Langton  were  duly 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Miss  Philippa  and 
the  love  of  Miss  Belinda,  and  the  little  girls 
were  usually  christened  Belinda  and  the  boys 
Philip. 

“My  dear,”  said  Miss  Belinda  to  me  one 
day  when  I was  sitting  by  her  sofa  in  her 
dainty,  old-fashioned  boudoir,  “does  it  ever 
strike  you  what  a wonderful  woman  my 
sister  Philippa  is?” 

I remarked  that  my  mind  had  ever  been 
impressed  by  the  wonder  of  Miss  Philippa. 
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“But  not  at  all  clinging  in  her  nature,” 
continued  Miss  Belinda.  “I  cannot  imagine 
Philippa’s  heart  as  being  hungry  for  love, 
can  you,  Linda,  dear?” 

(Being  a girl,  born  in  Langton,  I was 
naturally  named  Belinda.) 

“No,”  I replied;  “Miss  Philippa  always 
seems  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.” 

“That  is  just  it,  dear  child,”  continued 
the  invalid  in  her  soft,  cooing  voice.  “ And 
I think  that  strong  natures,  such  as  my 
beloved  sister’s,  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand such  weak,  impulsive,  loving  souls  as 
mine.  Dear  Philippa  is  always  kind  to  me — 
most  kind — but  I sometimes  fear  that  she 
deems  me  a little  weak,  not  to  say  foolish, 
in  my  way  of  looking  at  things.” 

“ Oh ! I am  sure  you  are  wrong  there ; 
Miss  Philippa  is  much  too  fond  of  you  to 
ever  think  you  foolish.  But  you  and  she 
are  so  totally  different  that  it  must  be  often 
difficult  for  you  to  see  eye  to  eye  in  things.” 

“ Exactly  so,  dear.  Philippa  has  always, 
even  when  she  was  a young  woman,  been 
so  wise  and  staid,  but  I was  ever  a silly, 
romantic  thing.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
enjoy  your  company  so  much,  Linda.  Though 
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I am  growing  old,  my  heart  is  still  as  fresh  as 
it  was  when  I was  seventeen,  and  it  delights 
to  sun  itself  in  the  society  of  the  young.” 
“And  I always  love  to  be  with  you,  dear 
Miss  Belinda,”  I replied,  kissing  the  withered 
little  hand. 

“ That  is  so  sweet  of  you,  my  dearest 
child.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  feel  that 
my  little  Linda  loves  me.  I have  been 
hungry  for  love  all  my  life,  and  I cannot 
imagine  how  people  can  live  without  it.” 

Then  the  faded  face  grew  quite  pink  as 
she  continued : “ Do  you  know  that  I,  even 
at  my  age,  have  a lover,  Linda  ? ” 

“ Have  you  really.  Miss  Belinda  ? How 
very  interesting ! Do,  please,  tell  me  all 
about  him.” 

“ I will,  dear  child,”  she  answered,  lower- 
ing her  voice  mysteriously ; “ but  we  will 
drop  the  subject  if  Philippa  comes  in.  Not 
that  she  does  not  know  of  it,  for  I should 
never  think  of  doing  anything  without  my 
sister’s  knowledge,  but  she  might  think  that 
a young  girl  like  yourself  ought  not  to  hear 
about  such  things.” 

“ Oh,  it  won’t  hurt  me.  I have  had — I 
mean,  heard  of  such  things  before.” 
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“Very  well,  dear.  You  must  understand 
that  Philippa  does  not  actually  disapprove  of 
love-making.  Of  course,  if  she  did,  I could 
never  have  indulged  in  such  a thing.  But 
she  has  assured  me  that  she  does  not  regard 
it  as  wrong,  only  as  somewhat  foolish,  and 
a waste  of  time  which  might  be  better 
employed.” 

“ Do  tell  me  your  love-story,  Miss  Belinda ; 
I am  longing  to  hear  it.” 

“Well,  once  upon  a time,”  began  the 
gentle  spinster,  with  much  delight,  “ a very 
handsome  and  attractive  young  gentleman — 
George  Leslie  by  name — stayed  here  for 
several  weeks  in  my  dear  father’s  lifetime. 
I certainly  thought  he  seemed  to  find  both 
my  person  and  my  society  agreeable;  but  it 
does  not  do  for  young  girls  to  build  too 
much  upon  their  own  impressions  in  a case 
like  this,  does  it,  Linda  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not ; they  often  get  their  fingers 
burnt  if  they  do.” 

“ Exactly,  dear  child.  Moreover,  a young 
girl  cannot  be  too  modest  and  retiring  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  It  shocks  me  to  hear 
of  women  who  give  what  they  call  encourage- 
ment to  the  men  they  think  admire  them. 
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It  is  terrible  for  a girl  to  allow  even  to 
herself  that  she  so  much  as  likes  a man, 
much  less  to  let  him  see  it,  don’t  you  think  ? ” 

Personally,  I hadn’t  so  much  confidence  in 
the  non-encouraging  plan  of  campaign  as  the 
ladies  of  the  last  generation  seem  to  have 
had,  but  it  would  never  have  done  to  admit 
as  much  to  so  prudish  a little  soul  as  Miss 
Belinda;  so  I wisely  suppressed  my  own  views 
on  the  subject,  and  merely  said — 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“ Well,  Linda,  George  left  us  without  having 
said  anything  definite,  but  still  having  made 
a very  pleasant  and  gratifying  impression  on 
my  mind,  and  I was  full  of  hope  for  the 
future,  as  young  girls  are  apt  to  be.  But, 
alas ! my  accident  intervened,  and  I lay  un- 
conscious for  weeks,  hanging  between  life  and 
death.” 

“How  dreadful!”  I murmured  sympa- 
thetically. 

“When  I recovered  consciousness  I learned 
that  the  accident  which  had  maimed  me  for 
life  had  killed  my  dear  father,  and  that, 
therefore,  Philippa  and  I were  alone  in  the 
world,  our  mother  having  died  when  I was 
born.  My  sorrow  at  my  father’s  death  re- 
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tarded  my  convalescence ; and  I also  fretted 
a great  deal  about  George  Leslie.  You  see, 
I had  been  within  reach  of  the  greatest 
happiness  a woman  can  know,  and  it  was 
terrible  to  have  the  old  props  and  the  new 
hopes  taken  from  me  at  one  blow.” 

It  was,  indeed  ! ” 

“ Then  it  was  that  my  beloved  Philippa 
came  to  the  front.  She  found  out  that  I 
was  making  myself  ill  again  by  fretting  after 
George  Leslie,  so  she  took  it  upon  herself  to 
write  straight  to  him,  without  mentioning  the 
matter  to  me.  The  first  I knew  of  it  was 
when  she  came  into  my  room  some  weeks 
afterwards  carrying  a letter,  which  she  said 
she  guessed  came  from  George.  She  further 
told  me  that  she  had  heard  incidentally  that 
he  had  been  dangerously  ill,  and  that  that 
evidently  accounted  for  his  delay  in  writing 
to  me.  I will  show  you  his  letter,  dear 
Linda,  it  is  such  a beautiful  one.” 

Whereupon  Miss  Belinda  unlocked  a quaint 
cabinet,  which  always  stood  close  beside  her 
couch,  and  took  out  a packet  of  old  letters. 
She  selected  one  and  handed  it  to  me.  It 
was  written  in  old-fashioned  writing,  on  paper 
now  yellow  with  age,  and  it  smacked  of 
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an  old-world  chivalry  and  courtesy  which  is 
unknown  in  modern  love-letters.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

- “Dear  Madam, — I cannot  describe  to  you 
the  grief  with  which  I - have  learned  the  sad 
events  which  have  of  late  befallen  you  and 
your  family.  Your  late  esteemed  father  was 
an  honoured  and  honourable  friend,  whom  I 
shall  find  it  impossible  ever  to  replace,  and 
the  loss  of  whom  I shall  never  cease  to 
mourn ; but  the  news  of  your  shattered 
health — as  forwarded  to  me  by  your  sister — 
is  a living  sorrow  which  touches  me  in  a 
yet  tenderer  place.  Need  I tell  you  that  it 
was  my  proud  intention  to  beg  you  to  do 
me  the  honour  to  become  my  cherished  wife  ? 
Need  I further  tell  you  that  no  ill-health  on 
your  part  would  have  prevented  me  from 
carrying  out  this  intention  ? Nay,  it  would 
have  been  my  greatest  happiness  and  honour 
to  watch  over  your  health  and  assist  your 
helplessness.  But,  alas!  my  late  severe  illness 
has  doomed  those  hopes  to  an  early  death; 
my  health  is  so  completely  shattered  that 
I shall  henceforth  be  a confirmed  invalid, 
unable  to  rise  from  my  couch.  But  though 
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tlio  happiness  of  meeting  again  is  denied  us, 
let  us,  dear  Miss  Belinda,  not  bo  indifferent 
to  the  joy  still  within  our  reach.  Let  us 
write  constantly  to  each  other,  and  so  relieve 
the  hours  of  enforced  tedium. 

“ I know  that  you  alone  will  ever  be 
enshrined  in  my  heart;  and  I think  I am 
not  mistaken  nor  over-presumptuous  in  as- 
suming that  my  ardent  affection  for  you  is 
not  without  a response.  If  so,  dearest  lady, 
allow  me  to  subscribe  myself,  now  and 
always, — Your  devoted  lover  and  obedient 
servant, 

“George  Leslie.” 

“What  a beautiful  letter!”  I cried.  “I 
should  love  to  have  such  letters  written  to 
me.” 

Miss  Belinda  looked  delighted.  “Is  it  not 
an  elegant  epistle  ? ” she  exclaimed ; “ such 
refined  ideas  and  such  choice  language  I 
think  I never  met  before.  How  lovely,  dear 
Linda,  must  be  the  heart  of  a man  who 
could  pen  a letter  such  as  this  1 And  how 
blessed  above  women  is  the  one  who  knows 
that  that  heart  is  all  her  own ! ” 

“She  is,  indeed,  lucky.  If  I could  only 
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feel  that  a man  loved  me  like  that  I should 
not  want  anything  else  in  the  world,”  gushed 
I,  who  was  young  and  romantic. 

“That  is  just  what  I felt,  my  Linda.  I 
really  could  not  have  continued  to  exist  had 
I felt  that  my  untoward  affliction  had  shut 
to  in  my  face  the  door  of  a woman’s  legiti- 
mate kingdom.  Life  without  love  would  be 
insupportable  to  me — I am  such  a weak, 
clinging  creature.  But  the  knowledge  that 
George  Leslie  loves  me  has  kept  my  heart 
fresh  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  my  lot. 
Surely,  while  so  costly  a libation  is  poured 
out  at  my  feet,  I am  a woman  to  be  envied 
rather  than  pitied.” 

“You  are  right,”  I agreed;  for  even  then 
I was  old  enough  to  have  learned  that  if  a 
woman  has  a satisfactory  affair  of  the  heart 
always  “ on  tap  ” (so  to  speak)  to  which  she 
can  fly  for  refreshment,  she  can  face  with  a 
serene  front  most  of  the  chances  and  changes 
of  this  troublesome  world,  and  rise  superior 
to  the  same. 

After  that  day  Miss  Belinda  and  I had 
many  a long  talk  about  George  Leslie.  She 
read. to  me  most  of  his  letters,  only  reserving 
to  herself  the  more  spoony  portions,  if  such 
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an  epithet  as  ''spoony'"  eoulcl  be  applied  to 
Captain  Leslie’s  elegant  expressions  of  respect 
and  affection.  For  all  the  years  of  his  en- 
forced imprisonment  she  had  heard  from  him 
and  written  to  him  every  month,  and  still 
continued  to  do  so.  After  a time  I noticed 
the  old-world  suitor  warmed  to  his  work,  and 
wrote  more  fluently  and  easily  than  at  first. 
They  really  were  admirable  letters,  though 
their  quaint  diction  and  conventionality  of 
thought  often  brought  a smile  to  my  youthful 
and  irreverent  eyes  ; but  to  Miss  Belinda  they 
were  inspired  documents,  and  the  sole  interest 
of  her  dreary  life  lay  in  receiving  and  answer- 
ing them.  Although  they  came  from  London, 
a man  confined  to  his  room  could  see  but 
little  of  the  busy  world  around  him;  there- 
fore they  treated  of  books  rather  than  people, 
though  there  were  now  and  then  happy 
descriptions  of  the  various  friends  who  came 
to  see  him — descriptions  which  showed  that 
the  writer,  in  spite  of  his  pedantry,  was  not 
without  a delicate  sense  of  humour.  Some- 
times they  dipped  into  pohtics,  and  then  the 
vials  of  George  Leslie’s  wrath  were  uncorked, 
and  poured  forth  unstintingly  upon  anything 
which  in  any  way  savoured  of  Liberalism  or 
F 2 
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Reform ; sometimes  they  referred  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  churches,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  whether  Ritualism  or  Dissent  were 
the  more  deadly  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Captain  Leslie  was 
shockingly  narrow;  but,  then,  I asked  myself, 
how  could  a man  be  anything  else  but 
narrow  who  had  not  left  his  room  for  over 
twenty  years?  And  poor  Miss  Belinda  re- 
ceived all  his  views  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
and  made  them  her  own.  Had  the  beloved 
George  preached  Anarchy  or  Mormonism,  she 
would  straightway  have  accepted  them  as 
doctrines  sent  from  Heaven. 

“It  is  such  a comfort  to  have  you  to  talk 
with,  dear  child,”  she  said ; “ my  sister  Philippa 
in  no  way  disapproves  of  my  correspondence 
with  Captain  Leslie,  but  I never  feel  that  I 
have  her  full  sympathy  in  the  matter.” 

“ You  see.  Miss  Philippa  has  so  many 
things  to  think  about  and  attend  to,”  I 
suggested  in  palliation  of  that  excellent  lady’s 
obvious  indifference  to  the  great  subject  under 
notice. 

“Of  course,  of  course,  the  whole  care  of 
this  large  estate  is  in  Philippa’s  hands.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  she  is  by  no  means 
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susceptible  to  the  tender  passion.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  niy  poor  George  did  not  fall  in 
love  with  Philippa  instead  of  with  me,  for  I 
fear  her  stern  ways  would  have  crushed  his 
sensitive  heart.  A delicate  organization  like 
his  must  not  be  too  roughly  handled,  Linda.” 

Wherein  I agreed ; but  I did  not  add 
aloud  my  thought  that  if  Miss  Philippa’s 
sound  common  - sense  would  have  been  too 
bracing  for  an  invalid  lover.  Miss  Belinda’s 
lackadaisical  sentimentality  might  have  proved 
wearisome  to  a healthy,  vigorous  man  of  the 
world. 

“ And,”  continued  Miss  Belinda,  “ Philippa 
is  always  most  kind  in  providing  me  with 
whatever  books  dear  George  has  read  and 
recommended.  You  see,  she  can  trust  him 
never  to  mention  to  me  any  book  that  an 
unmarried  lady  had  better  not  read.” 

And  she  certainly  could.  The  modern 
novel  was  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  ad- 
mirable George,  judging  from  the  anathemas 
he  hurled  thereat. 

Even  the  longest  lane  has  a turning, 
though  the  path  trodden  by  some  peojDle  is 
so  long  and  so  straight  that  it  seems  less  like 
a lane  than  a “ permanent  way  ” ; and  so  the 
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even  tenor  of  life  at  Lang  Hall  was  broken 
at  last.  For  the  whole  of  one  winter  Miss 
Belinda  was  more  ailing  and  fragile  than 
usual,  and  as  the  spring  advanced  she  lost 
rather  than  gained  in  strength.  Weaker  and 
w^eaker  she  grew,  until  the  feeble  flame  of 
her  life  went  out  altogether,  and  poor  Miss 
Philippa  was  left  alone  in  the  dark.  To  the 
last  she  talked  incessantly  in  her  delirium 
about  George  Leslie,  and  she  died  with  his 
name  on  her  lips,  and  his  latest  letter  tightly 
clasped  in  her  hand. 

Miss  Philippa  was  not  one  to  make  open 
lamentation  or  to  wear  her  heart  upon  her 
sleeve ; but  she  was  never  the  same  woman 
after  her  sister’s  death  as  she  had  been 
before.  It  strangely  aged  her,  and  changed 
her  from  a middle-aged  into  an  old  woman. 
She  took  a great  fancy  to  me — for  her  dead 
sister’s  sake,  I suppose — and  used  to  talk  to 
me  by  the  hour  about  Miss  Belinda. 

“ Linda,”  she  asked  abruptly  one  day,  “ do 
you  think  that  that  George  Leslie  business 
was  a source  of  real  happiness  to  my  poor 
sister  ? ” 

“I  am  sure  it  was,”  I answered  quickly. 
“I  believe  it  was  the  one  thing  that  tightened 
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her  hold  on  life,  and  kept  her  alive  all  these 
years.  She  had  so  little  vitality  and  so  gentle 
a spirit,  that  I believe  she  would  have  faded 
away  and  died  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  interest  which  he  brought  into  her 
life.” 

“ Thank  you,  child,  for  saying  so.  If  I 
didn’t  agree  with  you  I could  never  forgive 
myself  for  letting  it  go  on  so  long.” 

“ But  where  was  the  harm  ? ” I inquired. 
It  did  seem  to  me  above  a joke  that  a 
woman  of  Miss  Belinda’s  age  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  a lover,  if  she  could  find 
one,  and  was  so  minded. 

Miss  Philippa  did  not  answer. 

How  is  Captain  Leslie  now  ? ” I con- 
tinued. “Have  you  written  yet  to  tell  him 
about  dear  Miss  Belinda’s  death,  and  how 
she  died  blessing  him  ? ” 

“No,  I have  not.” 

“But  I think  you  should.  Miss  Philippa,” 
I said  eagerly.  “ Surely  it  would  comfort 
the  poor  man  to  know  how  dearly  she  loved 
him.” 

Miss  Philippa  smiled  rather  grimly. 

“ There  is  no  such  person  as  George 
Leslie,”  she  said. 
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“No  such  person ! ” I cried  aghast,  fearing 
that  sorrow  had  turned  the  poor  lady’s  head. 
“Oh,  Miss  Philippa,  what  can  you  mean?” 

“ Simply  what  I say.  It  was  I who  wrote 
all  those  letters  to  Belinda,  and  sent  them  to 
my  solicitor  in  London  to  be  posted.” 

I was  too  utterly  astonished  to  speak. 

“ I did  it  for  the  best,”  continued  Miss 
Philippa  calmly;  “and  you  yourself  have  just 
said  what  a pleasure  it  was  to  Belinda.  But 
I will  explain  it  all  if  you  will  listen  to  my 
story.” 

“Please  do.” 

“You  know  that  after  the  accident,  which 
at  once  robbed  her  of  her  dear  father  and 
of  her  health,  Belinda  could  not  rally.  The 
doctors  said  she  had  lost  her  hold  of  life, 
and  was  dying  simply  because  she  had  no 
wish  to  live.” 

“She  told  me  so  herself,”  I murmured. 
“She  also  fretted  a good  deal  about  George 
Leslie,”  said  Miss  Philippa,  “as  he  had  paid 
her  great  attention,  and  gained  her  affection 
not  long  before;  and  she  naturally  concluded 
that  her  sore  affliction  had  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  her  hope  of  being  a happy  wife. 
You  can  imagine  that  to  a nature  like 
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Belinda’s  that  was  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
blow.  For  iny  part,  I would  rather  sacrifice 
all  the  husbands  in  the  world  than  iny  power 
of  using  my  legs ; but  she,  poor  girl ! had 
lost  both,  and  mourned  the  former  more 
bitterly.” 

“ That  I can  understand ; hers  was  such 
a loving,  clinging  nature.” 

“ Seeing  how  matters  stood,  I put  my 
pride  in  my  pocket  (a  thing  I would  never 
have  done  for  the  sake  of  my  own  happi- 
ness) and  wrote  to  George  Leslie.” 

“And  what  did  he  say?”  I asked,  full  of 
interest  in  this  remarkable  confession. 

“ Oh ! George  Leslie  was  a fool,  to  my 
thinking,  and  always  behaved  like  one.  Why 
Belinda  loved  such  a popinjay  passed  my 
comprehension ; but  love  him  she  did,  and 
that  was  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.” 

“ Then  did  he  write  a foolish  reply  to 
your  letter  ? ” I asked. 

“Not  more  foolish  than  such  a poor 
creature  was  bound  to  write.  There  was  no 
harm  in  George  Leslie,  nor  much  good  either, 
as  far  as  I could  see.  He  wrote  a decent 
enough  letter,  saying  that  he  really  had 
grown  attached  to  Belinda,  and  had  fully 
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intended  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife,  but 
that  her  accident  had  altered  all  this,  as  no 
man  could  be  expected  to  tie  himself  for  life 
to  a woman  who  could  never  rise  from  her 
couch.  Of  course  he  put  it  more  delicately 
than  this,  but  that  was  the  gist  of  his  reply; 
and  he  sent  her  a lot  of  rubbishy  messages 
to  soften  the  blow,  which  I never  gave  her.” 

“ Didn’t  she  feel  it  very  deeply,  my  poor 
Miss  Belinda?” 

“ She  never  knew.  I dared  not  tell  her 
at  first,  she  was  so  weak  and  ill ; and 
shortly  afterwards  George  Leslie  died.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  to  use  George  Leslie  as  a 
means  to  call  her  back  to  life ; and  you 
know  how  well  I succeeded.  I agree  with 
you  that  it  was  that  which  kept  her  alive 
all  those  years;  and  it  certainly  amused  and 
interested  her  as  nothing  else  would  have 
done.” 

“ Perhaps  she  has  met  George  Leslie  by 
now,”  I said.  “What  a strange  meeting!” 

“ Good  gracious,  child ! I can’t  do  anything 
more  for  them,  they  must  fight  it  out  for 
themselves.  But  I daresay  George  has  learnt 
by  now  how  foolishly  and  selfishly  he  behaved 
to  Belinda,  and  regrets  it.” 
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“ Then  you  think  he  is  wiser  than  he 
was?” 

“Bless  you,  child,  what  a question  to 
ask!  If  death  does  not  knock  some  of  the 
nonsense  out  of  a man,  what  will  ? I dare- 
say George  is  quite  'a  sensible  creature  by 
this  time,  and  worthy  of  my  Belinda.  And, 
besides,  she  isn’t  lame  and  helpless  any 
longer,  you  see,  so  his  old  objection  doesn’t 
hold  good.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Philippa,  do  you  believe  that 
people  will  find  their  old  lovers  again  after 
all,  and  that  everything  that  they  have 
missed  on  earth  will  be  made  up  to  them 
in  Heaven  ? ” 

“ Mercy  on  me,  Linda,  how  can  I tell  ? 
I can’t  think  why  women  want  men  bother- 
ing round  them  in  this  world,  let  alone  the 
next ; and  where  the  pleasure  of  it  lies  I 
can’t  imagine.  But  of  this  I feel  sure,  that 
if  the  Almighty  makes  us  so  that  we  cannot 
be  happy  without  one  particular  thing,  he 
will  give  us  that  particular  thing  sooner  or 
later — either  in  this  world  or  the  next — if  we 
only  ask  Him  for  it,  and  wait  His  good  time. 
But  how  that  particular  thing  can  ever  be  a 
man,  passes  my  comprehension.” 
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For  you — as  happy  days  pass  by 
And  bring  you  friendships  not  a few — 

May  meet  another  Me,  but  I 
Shall  never  find  another  You. 

Passion  and  Patience. 


Major  Mackintosh  was  “ sickening  of  a 
vague  disease  ” — he  was  overpowered  by  the 
eternal  youth  of  this  jin-de-siecle  season.  Mrs. 
Mackintosh  had  been  a great  comfort  to  him 
as  long  as  she  lasted.  She  was  several  years 
older  than  the  Major,  and  was  one  of  those 
kind,  indulgent  souls  who  want  everybody  to 
have  the  best  of  everything.  Her  intellectual 
life  confined  itself  to  the  nourishment  afforded 
by  the  sleepy  perusal  of  some  half-dozen  semi- 
fictitious  biographies ; and  her  religious  creed 
summed  itself  up  into  the  comfortable  and 
charitable  hope  that  everybody  would  get  to 
Heaven  some  time,  and  would — if  they  were 
good  when  they  got  there  — be  allowed  a 
latch-key,  so  that  they  could  run  out  and 
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enjoy  themselves  a bit  now  and  then.  But 
Mrs.  Mackintosh  was  no  more — had  been,  in 
fact,  no  more  for  several  years — and  the  Major 
began  to  fear,  in  spite  of  sundry  hopes  which 
he  had  entertained  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
ne’er  should  look  upon  her  like  again.  It 
seemed  to  poor  old  Major  Mackintosh  that 
all  the  women  nowadays  were  young,  and 
a young  woman  was  his  pet  aversion.  A 
young  woman  was  an  incomprehensible  and 
irrepressible  being,  who  laughed  with  un- 
becoming levity  at  the  infirmities  of  age ; 
therefore,  in  the  Major’s  eyes,  a young  woman 
was  as  a very  abomination  of  desolation  to 
children  of  a stouter  and  more  advanced 
growth.  But,  he  thought,  if  only  he  could 
find  another  nice,  kind  old  lady,  like  the 
departed  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  how  gladly  he 
would  throw  open  to  her  the  vacant  post! 
Alas  1 alas ! an  old  lady  belonged  to  as 
extinct  a species  as  a dodo ; and  the  bereaved 
soldier  searched  the  globe  (that  is  to  say, 
the  larger  half  of  the  globe  which  men  call 
London)  for  one  in  vain.  He  loathed,  with 
all  his  chivalrous  soul,  the  modern  female, 
who  smoked  cigarettes  and  boarded  public 
platforms.  In  his  young  days,  he  said,  women 
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had  worn  haloes,  and  had  seemed  like  angels. 
But  in  his  young  days  women  also  had  worn 
crinolines,  and  now  the  one  article  of  attire 
appeared  to  be  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  the 
other. 

Once  upon  a time,  during  the  last  season, 
a customer  at  a milliner’s  in  Regent  Street 
innocently  asked  for  a bonnet  such  as  would 
be  suitable  for  an  elderly  lady.  “ Madam, 
there  are  no  elderly  ladies  nowadays,”  was 
the  stern  reply.  If  Major  Mackintosh  had 
heard  this  story  he  would  have  realized  the 
truth  thereof.  It  is  depressing  to  feel  that 
one  is  an  old  person ; but  to  feel  that  one 
is  the  only  old  person  in  the  world  is  an 
insupportable  sensation.  And  it  was  that 
sensation  which  made  Major  Mackintosh’s 
advanced  years  a burden  almost  too  grievous 
to  be  borne.  He  remembered  having  heard 
a story  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  promised  to  act  once  again  for  some 
charity  if  she  might  do  so  only  in  company 
with  her  seniors;  and  in  all  the  fashionable 
England  of  that  day  not  one  woman  could 
be  found  who  was  eligible  to  act  with  Mrs. 
Inchbald.  The  Major  felt  that,  in  this  respect 
at  any  rate,  history  had  a most  unpardonable 
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habit  of  repeating  itself;  there  did  not  seem 
to  be,  in  the  whole  of  his  acquaintance,  a 
woman  who  had  trodden  this  vale  of  tears 
for  the  space  of  half  a century. 

But  it  fell  upon  a day  that  a change 
came  o’er  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  soldier’s 
dream.  Having  scoured  the  Metropolis  in 
vain  for  a helpmeet  for  his  declining  3'ears, 
he  retired  for  a while  to  St.  Rosa’s,  a 
charming  little  village  on  the  East  coast,  to 
mourn  over  the  departure  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Mackintosh  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  second. 
The  hotel  was  cosy  and  comfortable ; but  the 
same  dead  level  of  perennial  youth  prevailed 
there  as  everywhere  else.  Ladies  Avith  dark 
fringes  and  fair  fringes,  ladies  with  yellow 
plaits  and  brown  plaits,  flirted  in  the  drawing- 
room and  feasted  in  the  dining-room ; but 
not  a single  grey  hair  could  the  Major  find 
in  the  Avhole  hotel.  Had  he  found  one  he 
Avould  have  made  it  his  own  on  the  spot,  and 
Avould  have  permanently  twined  it  round  his 
desolate  old  heart.  But  the  article  was  not 
to  be  seen  on  the  premises — it  was  com- 
pletely out  of  stock. 

One  memorable  night  the  hotel  at  St. 
Rosa’s  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  “ Fire ! '' 
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A most  excellent  gentleman  of  spotless  repu- 
tion  was  awakened  in  the  small  hours  by 
the  smell  of  burning,  and  was  seized  with 
the  happy  inspiration  of  sounding  the  dinner- 
gong,  and  so  arousing  the  slumbering  inn. 
But,  alas ! in  this  naughty  world  even  a 
man’s  most  noble  actions  are  capable  of 
being  misjudged.  Another  worthy  gentleman, 
on  hearing  the  unwonted  noise,  remarked  to 
his  wife,  “ Some  young  fool  has  taken  too 
much,  and  is  getting  noisy.  I’ll  go  and  put 
him  quietly  to  bed  before  he  does  any  more 
mischief.”  But  when  this  reformer  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  he  repented  himself 
of  his  evil  imaginations,  and  began  belabour- 
ing the  gong  with  the  butt-end  of  an  umbrella 
not  his  own,  as  cheerily  as  ever  Nero  befiddled 
burning  Rome.  Like  the  far-famed  kiss  of 
the  fairy  prince,  that  hard-hit  gong  soon 
roused  the  dormant  establishment.  A strange 
phantasmagoria  was  then  to  be  witnessed  in 
the  crowded  corridors.  Brave  men,  with  the 
spirits  of  Casabiancas  bursting  through  the 
frail  tenements  of  their  pyjamas,  rushed 
like  whirlwinds  up  and  down  the  passages, 
thumping  the  doors  of  already  evacuated 
bedrooms,  and  shouting  " Fire ! ” at  the  top 
G 2 
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of  their  voices.  Delicate  women,  in  slight 
and  hurriedly-selected  attire,  also  rushed 
like  whirlwinds  up  and  down  the  passages, 
pestering  with  endless  and  meaningless 
questions  the  aforesaid  brave  men,  and  never 
waiting  for  an  answer ; w^hile  well  - bred 
people,  who — had  they  been  clothed  and  in 
their  right  minds — would  not  for  worlds 
have  spoken  to  anyone  whose  name  was 
not  written  in  the  Red  Book,  engaged  in 
friendly  and  familiar  converse  with  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  A common  danger,  truly, 
is  a more  successful  leveller  than  all  the 
arguments  of  all  the  Socialists  that  ever  lived. 

In  the  midst  of  this  weird  and  unearthly 
scene.  Major  Mackintosh  was  strangely  ex- 
ultant. Somehow,  he  felt  younger  than  usual 
— probably  owing  to  the  unwonted  excitement; 
and,  somehow,  the  people  about  him  looked 
older  than  usual,  into  the  reason  of  which  he 
did  not  pause  to  inquire.  He  felt  like  the 
poet  that,  under  certain  circumstances  (in  the 
centre  of  a fire,  for  instance),  it  was  most 
excellent  to  be  alive ; while  to  be — well,  if 
not  young,  still  only  comparatively  middle- 
aged — “ was  very  Heaven  ” ; and,  as  he  was 
enjoying  his  “ very  Heaven,’^  a timid  hand 
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was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  a timid  voice 
said — 

“Please,  can  you  tell  me  exactly  what  is 
the  matter  ? I have  already  asked  twenty-five 
people,  and  nobody  seems  precisely  to  know.” 

The  Major  turned  round  to  answer  the 
gentle  suppliant,  and  beheld,  to  his  unfeigned 
joy  and  amazement,  the  being  whom  he  had 
sought  so  long — an  old  lady.  He  almost 
shouted  aloud  for  very  gladness,  the  vision 
was  so  glorious,  so  unexpected.  The  lady  was 
peculiarly  dressed ; but  what  mattered  that  ? 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  her  age,  though 
there  might  be  as  to  her  attractions ; and 
her  age  was  the  principal  thing  in  the  Major’s 
eyes.  She  had  bare  feet,  which,  “like  little 
mice,  stole  in  and  out  ” from  beneath  a 
decidedly  shabby  linsey  petticoat ; over  her 
shoulders  she  wore  a handsome  velvet  mantle, 
trimmed  with  sable;  while  her  scanty,  yet 
streaming,  white  locks  were  crowned  by  a 
nightcap,  as  snowy  as  their  own  sweet 
selves.  If  the  hotel  had  not  been  on  fire, 
everybody  would  have  laughed  at  so  grotesque 
a figure ; but,  as  it  was,  she  struck  neither 
herself  nor  anybody  else  as  being  in  the 
least  peculiar.  She  was  horribly  frightened. 
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and  with  the  desperate  courage  born  of  fear 
she  ventured  to  confide  her  dearest  woes  to 
the  unknown  ear  of  Major  Mackintosh,  as  soon 
as  he  had  assured  her  that  the  fire  was  con- 
fined to  an  indiscreet  wooden  beam  which  had 
approached  too  nearly  to  the  kitchen  fire. 

“ My  feet  are  shockingly  cold,”  she  said,  “ for 
I could  not  find  my  slippers  anywhere.  I cannot 
think  what  has  become  of  them ; can  you  ? ” 
The  Major  confessed  that  the  problem 
was  beyond  his  solution. 

I cannot  imagine,”  continued  the  old 
lady,  with  the  unreserve  of  terror;  “I  looked 
for  them  everywhere,  though  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  I daren’t  stay  a minute  for  fear 
of  being  burnt  alive  in  my  bed.  I was  so 
dreadfully  upset  at  first.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  what  a wonderful  trick  slippers  have 
of  running  about  a room  by  themselves  ? They 
are  never  to  be  found  where  you  left  them.” 
“Yes,  indeed.  I’ve  often  noticed  that,”  ex- 
claimed the  Major,  delighted  to  find  a human 
soul  who  understood  the  trials  of  this  life  so 
thoroughly.  “ Mine  are  dreadful  for  scampering 
about  and  secreting  themselves.  They  remind 
me  of  ‘ Karen’s  Red  Shoes,’  in  Hans  Andersen’s 
tales,  which  danced  alone,  don’t  you  remember?” 
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“ Yes,  very  nice,”  replied  the  old  lady 
absently.  “But  you  are  quite  sure  that  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  here  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure,  quite  sure,”  said  the  Major 
soothingly ; “ the  fire  is  very  slight,  and  is 
already  nearly  extinguished.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  that,”  sighed  the  old 
lady  thankfully ; “ but  I wish  I had  got  my 
slippers ! ” 

“ But  slippers  aren’t  in  it  with  a collar- 
stud,”  continued  the  Major;  “that’s  the  thing 
for  running  away  and  hiding  itself  when  you 
happen  to  be  in  a hurry.  As  long  as  I am  at 
home,  and  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  I’m  late 
or  not,  my  stud  will  behave  itself  quietly 
and  decently  for  weeks  together,  without 
giving  the  slightest  trouble ; but  no  sooner 
do  I go  on  a visit  to  a strange  house  — 
where  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
rooms  are  undiscovered  bournes  to  me  — and 
begin  to  dress  for  dinner,  than  that  stud 
jumps  out  of  my  hands  and  buries  itself  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place,  v/here  it  never 
occurs  to  me  to  look  for  it.  This  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  my  stud,  of  course,  flusters 
me  a good  deal ; and  playing  hide-and- 
seek  in  a strange  house  after  the  dinner- 
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gong  has  sounded  is  by  no  means  a 
fascinating  form  of  recreation.  Finally,  I 
have  to  ring  for  a footman,  who  knows 
the  country,  so  to  speak,  and  who  is  there- 
fore enabled  to  run  my  recalcitrant  stud 
to  earth.  But  by  that  time  I am  so  late 
for  dinner  that  my  host  is  offended  past 
redemption ; and  that  usually  ends  in  my 
drawing  my  visit  to  a premature  close  the 
next  day.  I hate  staying  with  people  who 
are  offended  with  me.” 

“ It  is  very  unpleasant,”  murmured  the  old 
lady  sweetly. 

“ It  is  deuced  unpleasant,  I can  tell 
you,”  repeated  the  Major  warmly — “ deuced 
unpleasant ! You  would  hardly  believe  what 
a number  of  nice  friends  I have  alienated  in 
that  way.” 

“ Dear  me,  dear  me ! ” sighed  the  grateful 
and  comforting  old  lady.  “ What  a tale  to 
be  sure ! But  are  you  quite  certain  that  we 
arc  in  no  danger  of  being  burnt  alive?” 

“ Quite,  quite,  my  dear  madam,”  asseverated 
the  Major. 

Major  Mackintosh  and  his  new  friend  grew 
more  and  more  confidential,  until  at  last  he 
confided  to  her  the  ghastly  suspicion — which 
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ho  had  never  yet  breathed  into  mortal  ear — 
that  the  landlady,  under  whoso  inhospitable 
roof  ho  sojourned  when  in  town,  helped  her- 
self to  his  whisky.  Even  as  he  whispered 
the  base  suggestion  he  looked  timidly  round, 
remembering  how  Solomon  had  warned  men 
against  cursing  their  rulers  even  in  secret, 
lest  the  birds  of  the  air  should  overhear  and 
repeat  the  blasphemy.  But  as  the  birds  of 
the  air  made  no  signs  of  hearing — much  less 
of  reporting  the  ill-gotten  information  to  the 
dreaded  goddess  of  his  hearth  — the  Major 
gained  courage,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  the  sympathetic  stranger  that  he  believed 
his  tormentor  perpetually  boiled  Brussels- 
sprouts  just  to  annoy  him,  the  scent  thereof 
was  so  constant  and  so  penetrating  in  his 
abode;  and  after  a time  he  actually  ventured 
to  portray  how  the  congealed  grease  floated 
unremittingly  on  the  surface  of  his  soup,  and 
nothing  that  he.  could  do  or  say  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  unappetizing  cloud.  He 
fairly  shuddered  at  the  memory  of  it.  Then 
the  old  lady,  having  ascertained  that  the  fire 
had  confined  itself  to  the  remotest  winof  of 
the  building,  and  was,  moreover,  extinguished, 
displayed  the  heroism  of  a mature  Grace 
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Darling,  by  rushing  wildly  into  her  own 
room,  and  emerging  thence — breathless  and 
unhurt— bearing  in  her  hands  her  Etna  stove 
and  her  tea-basket.  Whereupon  she  made 
for  herself  and  the  Major  two  cups  of  tea; 
and  they  had  quite  a nice  little  picnic,  seated 
side  by  side  on  a green  velvet  settee  in  the 
smoky  corridor.  By  the  time  that  the  im- 
promptu feast  was  finished,  the  excitement 
had  subsided  to  a great  extent,  and  the 
crowd  gradually  dispersed  to  resume  their 
interrupted  slumbers.  A fire-hose  had  been 
discovered  and  put  into  action,  firstly  on  to 
a group  of  lightly-clad  heroes,  who  \vere 
superintending  the  operation,  and  who  were 
much  put  out  by  this  uncalled-for  ablution ; 
and  secondly  on  to  the  fire  itself,  which  was 
put  out  also.  So  the  Major  bade  good  night 
to  his  new  acquaintance,  having  assured  her, 
on  his  honour  as  a gentleman  and  a soldier, 
for  the  fiftieth  time,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  her  being  burnt  alive ; and  he 
then  retired  to  rest,  to  dream  of  a hazy  and 
autumnal  Paradise,  where  Eve  was  crowned 
with  sere  and  yellow  leaves,  and  Thisbe  (Major 
Mackintosh  was  never  quite  accurate  in  his 
quotations)  with  a grey  hair  or  so. 
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Next  day  Major  Mackintosh  came  down 
to  breakfast  thrilled  with  the  “ expulsive 
power  of  a new  affection.  ” He  reasoned 
within  himself  that  though  “ Youth’s  a stuff 
will  not  endure,”  Age  is  an  unearned  incre- 
ment which  automatically  increases  with  each 
shining  hour,  and  that  therefore  a lady  who 
is  old  on  Monday  night  will  be,  if  anything, 
still  older  on  Tuesday  morning.  Wherein 
the  gallant  soldier  showed  his  profound 

knoAvledge  of  arithmetic,  and  his  sublime 
ignorance  of  that  sex  which  he  foolishly 
measured  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Mackintosh.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  discover  the  unsoundness  of  his  reasoning. 
Everywhere  did  Major  Mackintosh  search  for 
his  old  lady,  and  everywhere  did  he  search 
in  vain;  there  was  not  a trace  of  her  to  be 
found  in  all  that  crowded  hotel.  AVhere  on 
earth  could  she  be  ? He  learnt  from  the 

hall-porter  that  no  one  had  departed  since 
the  fire,  and  from  the  manageress  that  no 
one  w^as  ill  in  the  house ; and  his  own 

sense  further  informed  him  that  an  old  lad}^ 

could  not  melt  into  thin  air  and  dissolve 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision,  without 
leaving  a wrack  behind  in  the  shape  of 
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a linsey  petticoat  and  a niglitcap,  and  so 
causing  somewhat  of  a sensation.  But  where 
could  she  be  ? That  was  the  question.  And 
the  Major  grew  sick  at  heart  in  trying 
fruitlessly  to  find  an  answer  thereto.  His 
eyes  were  dim  with  disappointment  as  they 
swept  the  horizon  of  the  coffee-room,  and 
found  therein  only  the  usual  insipidity  of 
everlasting  Spring.  The  Age,  which  had  re- 
joiced his  soul  during  the  night-watches,  had 
fled  like  a dream  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Again  the  dark  fringes  and  the  fair  fringes, 
the  brown  plaits  and  the  yellow  plaits,  met  his 
jaded  gaze,  and  filled  his  tired  old  soul  with 
bitter  revolt  against  the  curse  of  perennial 
youth.  Douglas  Jerrold  once  wished  to  change 
his  wife  of  forty  for  two  twenties,  like  a 
bank-note ; Major  Mackintosh,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  gladly  have  changed  a whole 
coffee-roomful  of  (so-called)  thirties  for  one 
comfortable  sixty,  and  would  have  gained  by 
the  transaction ; but  the  gods,  or  rather  the 
goddesses,  saw  otherwise.  The  Major  was 
very  desolate  and  dejected  as  day  after  day 
he  sought  his  lost  love  everywhere,  and 
sought  in  vain.  He  felt  he  would  have 
given  worlds,  had  worlds  been  in  his 
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patronage,  if  his  lady  of  the  fire  would 

only  come  back  and  hsten  to  another  recital 
of  his  woes  ; for  just  then  troubles  were 

charging  Major  Mackintosh,  not  singly,  but 
in  battalions.  His  landlady  had  indited  to 
him  an  epistle  so  scornful  in  its  tone  and 
so  scathing  in  its  diction,  that  he  felt  he 
never  more  dared  venture  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Metropolis ; and  his  collar-stud 
had  discovered  a wardrobe  in  his  room  at  St. 
Rosa’s,  under  which  there  was  just  sufficient 
space  for  itself  and,  consequently,  not  enough 
for  the  Major  as  well;  and  there  it  would 

sit  for  hours,  serenely  smiling  at  its  un- 

fortunate possessor,  who  lay  prone  upon  his 
face  upon  the  floor  vainly  striving  to  exorcise 
the  small  demon  by  means  of  the  fircirons. 
But  how  could  Major  Mackintosh  unveil  the 
sanctuary  of  these  domestic  sorrows  before 
the  prying  eyes  of  giddy  girls  ? One  day  a 
youngish-looking  woman,  with  a curly  brown 
fringe  peeping  from  beneath  the  shadow  of 
a coquettish  sailor-hat,  did  endeavour  to  lure 
the  hapless  swain  into  conversation ; but  he 
turned  away  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  and 
would  have  none  of  her.  What  were  young 
women  in  sailor-hats  to  him  whose  heart  Vvas 
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filled  with  the  image  of  an  old  lady  in  a 
velvet  mantle  and  a nightcap  ? 

Long  and  truly  did  Major  Mackintosh 
grieve  for  the  mysterious  being  whose  disap- 
pearance had  proved  so  inexplicable  and  so 
complete ; he  mourned,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted.  He  did  not  stay  on  at  St.  Rosa’s. 
“ Sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things  ” ; and  since  the  night  of  the 
fire  his  loneliness,  which  for  the  moment 
seemed  at  an  end  for  evermore,  had  settled 
down  upon  him  with  densely  thickening 
gloom.  So  the  disconsolate  warrior  left  the 
scene  of  his  too  brief  blessedness,  and  again 
wandered  lonely  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
seeking  everywhere  for  his  lost  Pleiad. 

And  he  never  knew  that  the  old  lady  of 
the  nightcap  and  the  young  woman  of  the 
sailor  - hat  were  one  and  the  same  person, 
only  she  wore  her  hair,  as  Ophelia  her  rue, 
“ with  a difference.” 

Oh,  foolish,  foolish  Major  Mackintosh,  to 
have  lived  so  long  in  this  working-day  world 
of  ours,  and  yet  never  to  have  learnt  that 
boys  will  be  boys  and  women  will  be  girls 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter! 
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PROLOGUE. 

I will  strew  my  best  till  death, 

On  your  path  across  life’s  valley : 

You — my  Queen  Elizabeth  ! 

7— your  faithful  Walter  Raleigh ! 

Non:  as  Then. 

“Read  me  the  stoiy  about  the  swineherd, 
Tom/’  commanded  Patricia. 

The  boy  demurred.  “ Of  course,  Pll  do 
what  you  like,  Pat;  but  hunting  rats  in  the 
barn  is  far  better  sport  than  reading  rotten 
old  fairy-tales.” 

“ If  you’ll  read  the  tale  aloud  to  me,  I 
promise  I’ll  go  to  the  barn  with  you  after- 
wards,” conceded  Patricia. 

“ Let’s  go  to  the  barn  first,”  urged  Tom 
persuasively.  “You  know  you  always  get 

excited  the  minute  Snap  sees  the  rats,  though 
you  pretend  you  hate  it.” 

“So  I do  hate  it,’^  cried  the  little  girl  angrily; 
“ and  you’re  a nasty  beast  to  say  I don’t.” 
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“ Never  mind,  Pat,”  said  Tom  gently ; 
“ keep  your  hair  on,  old  girl,  and  111  read 
the  thing  at  once.” 

But  the  incensed  damsel  snatched  the 
book  from  him.  “ 111  read  it  to  myself,” 
she  remarked  with  scathing  scorn,  “ and  not 
trouble  you  any  more.  Books  are  no  pleasure 
to  stupid  people  like  you,  so  you’d  better  go 
off  to  your  rats  and  Snaps  and  things.  But 
you  are  horribly  selfish,  all  the  same.” 

“No,  I’m  not,  Pat;  really  I’m  not.  I 
hate  reading,  you  know,  like  poison ; but  111 
do  it,  or  anything  else  you  like,  as  long  as 
you’ll  be  friends  with  me.” 

Whereupon  the  obliging  youth  repossessed 
himself  of  the  well-worn  volume,  and  began 
reading  aloud  in  a sing-song  voice,  which 
betokened  an  utter  absence  of  interest  in  the 
the  thing  read.  But  Patricia  listened  spell- 
bound. 

The  story,  whereof  Patricia  never  tired, 
dealt  with  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell 
a beautiful  princess,  who  waited  through  long 
and  weary  years  for  the  prince  fore-ordained 
to  be  her  bridegroom.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  all  the  fortune-tellers  and  sooth- 
sayers in  the  realm,  a suitable  princeling 
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had  been  retained  for  this  special  case ; but 
somehow  he  failed  to  turn  up  at  the 
“ psychological  moment.”  So  the  princess 

waited  and  waited,  and  beguiled  the  interim 
by  playing  with  the  feelings  of  an  honest 
swineherd,  who  had  adored  her  ever  since 
the  days  when  she  brought  scraps  from  the 
royal  nursery  wherewith  to  feed  the  royal 
pigs.  To  what  better  use  could  the  tenderest 
feelings  of  a poor  swineherd  be  put  than  to 
be  made  the  sport  of  a beautiful  princess  ? 
The  whole  Court  was  much  impressed  by  the 
honour  thus  conferred  on  the  ragged  youth, 
in  that  his  plebeian  heart  was  employed  as 
a target  for  the  arrows  of  the  royal  temper; 
the  whole  Court  was  likewise  overpowered 
with  admiration  for  the  gracious  condescen- 
sion of  a princess  who  would  stoop  to  trifle 
with  so  lowly  a plaything. 

But  as  the  years  rolled  on,  and  no  prince 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  king  and  queen 
became  anxious.  It  really  looked  as  if  no 
prince  were  forthcoming  after  aU ; and  when 
at  last  a silver  streak  was  discovered  in  the 
princess’s  hitherto  raven  locks,  the  Govern- 
ment felt  that  the  occasion  demanded  a 
coup  cVetat. 
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So  the  king  issued  a proclamation,  saying 
that  he  would  await  no  longer  the  tardy 
arrival  of  the  promised  prince,  but  that 
anyone  not  below  the  rank  of  a duke 
might  aspire  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
But  by  that  time  every  duke  that  was  older 
than  the  princess  was  already  married ; while 
every  duke  that  was  younger  than  the 
princess  considered  the  royal  lady  somewhat 
passee,  and  declined  to  enter  into  the  com- 
petition. Then  another  proclamation  was 
issued,  extending  the  privilege  to  earls;  but 
they  were  in  the  same  box  as  the  dukes. 
Then  the  competition  was  thrown  open  to 
barons ; but  the  barons  were  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  earls.  Thereupon  the  king 
flew  into  a flne  passion,  for  by  that  time 
the  princess  had  been  obliged  to  drown  her 
cares  in  a patent  hair-wash,  lest  the  grey 
streaks  should  be  in  too  strong  a majority. 
For  with  too  strong  a majority  it  is  possible 
to  prove  anything,  even  that  black  is  white; 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  this  is  an 
unjustiflable  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  especially 
when  the  subject  in  dispute  is  a lady's  hair. 
So  he  turned  the  position  of  royal  son-in-law 
into  an  open  scholarship.  But  even  then  no 
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one  was  found  to  go  in  for  it  save  the  poor 
swineherd;  now  that  the  property  qualifica- 
tion was  abolished  he  applied  for  the  situation 
at  once,  but  the  princess  was  very  rude  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  no  novelty;  which 
he  certainly  was  not,  as  she  had  played 
tunes  upon  his  heartstrings  for  more  years 
than  she  was  foolish  enough,  or  he  was  iin- 
chivalrous  enough,  to  remember.  But  he  was 
Hobson’s  choice;  so — to  the  open  disgust  of 
the  princess  herself,  who  really  had  had  a 
rather  trying  time  lately;  and  to  the  secret 
delight  of  the  Court  ladies,  who  had  had  a 
sharp  taste  of  the  princess’s  temper  — the 
sv/ineherd  and  the  princess  were  married. 
Whereupon  it  was  discovered  that  the  bride- 
groom was,  after  all,  a prince  in  disguise;  in 
fact,  the  identical  prince  that  the  princess 
had  waited  for  so  long. 

“ And  so,”  continued  Tom  in  a monotonous 
chant,  “ the  swineherd  was  able  to  punish  the 
princess  for  all  her  pride  and  self-will  and 
ill- tern  per,  for  he  went  back  to  his  own 
kingdom,  and  shut  the  door  in  her  face.” 

“And  I think  he  was  right,”  said  Patricia 
decidedly ; “ she  had  been  horrid  to  him,  and 
she  deserved  all  she  got.” 
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“Well,  I think  he  was  a cad,”  replied 
Tom ; “ it  was  beastly  to  take  it  out  of  a 
woman  like  that.  He  ought  to  have  been 
nice  to  her,  however  horrid  she’d  been  to 
him,  because  he  was  a man  and  she  ivas 
only  a woman.” 

“That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  People 
who  are  nasty  ought  always  to  be  punished. 
Besides,  it  was  stupid  of  the  princess  not  to 
find  out  for  herself  that  the  swineherd  was 
a prince  in  disguise,  when  she^d  seen  so 
much  of  him  all  those  years ; and  stupid 
people  always  deserve  to  be  punished.” 

“ I don’t  think  a man  ought  ever  to  punish 
a woman,”  persisted  Tom  stolidly. 

Patricia’s  eyes  flashed.  “ How  silly  you 
are,  Tom ! You  never  seem  properly  to 
understand  things,  and  you  always  make 
such  idiotic  remarks.” 

“ Never  mind  the  old  tale,”  said  Tom 
good-naturedly ; “ it’s  all  rot,  you  know,  so 
we  need  not  quarrel  over  it.  Besides,  you 
promised  that  if  Pd  read  the  fairy-book  to 
you,  you’d  come  to  the  barn  afterwards 
with  me.” 

Then  Patricia  relented,  and  to  the  barn 
the  children  went. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

“ Preserve  me  from  the  commonplace,”  I cried ; 

“ Nor  let  me  walk  the  vulgar  people’s  way  ! 

I long  to  tread  a loftier  path  than  they 
Who  eat  and  drink  and  think  of  naught  beside,” 

Sonnet. 

“ Patricia,”  said  old  Mrs.  Laiiriston,  “ you 
really  are  too  rude  to  Tom ! ” 

“ I know  I am,  Granny ; but  I can’t  help 
it,  he  irritates  me  so.” 

“ Nevertheless  he  is  devoted  to  you,  and 
has  been  ever  since  you  were  childen.  I am 
disappointed  that  you  won’t  marry  him;  but 
if  you  won’t,  you  won’t,  and  there’s  an  end 
of  it.  Yet  I will  not  allow  you  to  insult 
him  in  his  own  house.” 

“I  don’t  insult  him,”  answered  the  young 
lady  laughing ; “ I only  snub  him.  To  live 
and  not  to  snub  Tom  would  be  an  im- 
possibility to  me.” 

“ The  fact  is,  Patricia,”  continued  Mrs. 
Lauriston  sternly,  “ that  you  are  too  clever 
by  half.  Had  you  been  like  other  girls  you 
would  have  been  comfortably  married  before 
now,  instead  of  meandering  on — ‘in  maiden 
meditation  fancy  free’ — at  five- and- twenty.” 
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Patricia  Lavis  tossed  her  dark  head  scorn- 
fully. “ I despise  fools  who  have  no  souls 

above  domestic  concerns,”  she  said. 

Stuff  and  nonsense,  my  dear ! I am  an 
old  woman,  and  I have  seen  a good  deal  in 
my  time,  and  I can  tell  you  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  the  fools  who  lead  the  happy  lives.” 
“Stupid  things!” 

“ Yes,  my  love,  fools  are  stupid,  I admit ; 

in  their  stupidity  lies  the  secret  of  their 

happiness.  It  is  very  hard  on  me  that  my 

adopted  granddaughter  should  be  clever ! I 
can’t  think  why  such  a curse  should  have 
come  upon  so  unoffending  a woman  as  myself.” 
“You  are  clever  yourself,  you  see.  Granny; 
perhaps  your  example  had  something  to  do 
with  it.” 

“ Hush,  hush,  child ! ” cried  the  sprightly 
old  lad}^  “ I was  always  clever  enough  to 
hide  my  cleverness,  so  don’t  let  it  out  now. 
As  I have  kept  the  secret  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  allow  it  to  die  with  me.” 

“You  are  a shocking  cynic,  Gran!” 

“ No,  my  dear.  Pm  not  ; but  one  can’t 
live  for  nearly  seventy  years  without  seeing 
a thing  or  two.  Oh,  if  only  you  would  take 
to  heart  some  of  the  lessons  I have  learnt, 
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what  a wise  woman  you  would  be  ! But  you 
won’t,  which  proves  that  you  are  a little  stupid, 
after  all,  so  perhaps  you  may  be  happy  yet.”' 

“ What  lessons  have  you  learnt  tliat  you  are 
so  anxious  to  pass  on  to  me  ? ” asked  Patricia. 

“Heaps  upon  heaps;  but  I can  only  recall 
a few  of  them  at  this  particular  moment.  One 
is  that  a clever  woman,  who  pretends  that  she 
is  stupid,  can  do  anything  that  she  likes ; while 
a stupid  woman,  who  pretends  that  she  is  clever, 
can  no  nothing  that  anybody  likes.” 

“ And  what  is  another  ? ” 

“Another  is  that  it  is  a fatal  mistake  to 
begin  life  with  the  acknowdedged  ability  to 
keep  your  temper,  or  to  ride  Avith  your  back 
to  the  horses.  If  you  once  confess  that  you 
can  do  these  things,  }mu  Avill  be  expected  to 
do  them  to  the  end  of  your  days.  I speak 
from  bitter  experience;  Avhen  I Avas  young 
and  foolish  I ovmed  to  the  possession  of  these 
second  - rate  accomplishments.  Consequently 
no  human  being  has  ever  shoAAm  the  slightest 
regard  for  my  opinions  or  feelings ; and  my 
face  AA\as  old  and  Avrinkled  before  I Av^as 
allowed  to  turn  it  whither  I AA^as  going  Avhen 
taking  carriage  exercise.” 

“ Pa^g  been  Aviser  than  you  in  this  respect, 
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Granny,  for  I can  perform  neither  of  these  con- 
temptible feats.  If  I attempt  the  former  my  face 
becomes  scai’let,  and  if  the  second,  green.  Now 
tell  me  yet  another  lesson  that  you  have  learnt.” 

“Another  is  that  of  all  popular  domestic 
pets  the  least  remunerative  one  is  that  hob- 
goblin which  people  call  pride ; which,  by 
the  way,  isn’t  really  pride  at  all,  but  humility 
in  armour — and  in  armour  which  is  not 
bullet-proof.  It  is  a possession  which  leads 
to  refinement  of  feeling  and  deference  to 
other  people’s  opinions,  tempered  by  much 
mental  discomfort.” 

“ Then  what  is  real  pride,  may  I ask  ? ” 

“Real  pride,  my  dear  child,  is  an  imp  of 
quite  another  complexion.  It  is  innocent 
alike  of  sensitiveness  of  feeling  and  refine- 
ment of  taste,  because  it  is  so  sure  of  itself 
that  it  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the  thoughts 
or  opinions  of  others.  This  is  a possession 
which  leads  to  much  comfort  and  self- 
satisfaction,  tempered  by  some  little  Avant  of 
consideration  for  other  people.” 

“ But  it  is  real  pride  Avhich  makes  me 
Avant  to  earn  my  OAvn  living  by  my  brush, 
and  be  no  longer  indebted  to  you  and  Tom 
for  every  mouthful  I eat.” 
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“Not  a bit  of  it,  my  love;  it  is  the  other 
thing.  If  yon  were  really  proud,  the  sense  of 
obligation  would  be  unknown  to  you  — or, 
rather,  you  would  feel  you  conferred  it  upon 
me  and  Tom  by  condescending  to  share  our 
humble  crusts.” 

“ Well,  whatever  it  is,  it  will  compel  me 
to  go  to  London  to  study  art.” 

^Irs.  Lauriston  sighed.  “ You  had  far 
better  stay  down  here  and  study  Tom.” 

“ Tom  is  so  stupid  and  practical  and 
commonplace  that  he  could  never  understand 
me  if  he  tried  till  Doomsday.  You  know  he 
couldn’t.  Granny!”  cried  Miss  Lavis  with  fine 
scorn. 

“ My  dear  Patricia,  I was  never  so  foolish 
as  to  suggest  that  Tom  should  Avaste  his  time 
in  studying  you.  My  idea  Avas  that  you  might 
profitably  employ  yours  in  studying  him.” 

The  girl  laughed,  but  she  stuck  to  her 
point.  “ I am  sorry  to  vex  you  and  Tom, 
Avho  have  ahvays  shoAvn  such  great  kindness 
to  me,  a poor  orphan  Avho  has  not  the 
slightest  claim  upon  you  ; nevertheless  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  no  longer 
a burden  upon  }mu,  but  to  earn  my  oAm 
living  as  an  artist.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 

What  though  my  heart  was  a mark  for  Cupid ; 

What  though  our  way  lay  through  Fairyland ; 

All  availed  nothing  since  you — you  stupid  1 — 

You  were  unable  to  understand. 

Without  Understanding. 

Mrs.  Lauriston  had  lived  at  Lauriston 
Grange  ever  since  her  marriage.  Her  only 
child,  Thomas,  married  and  died  very  young, 
surviving  his  pretty  girl- wife  but  a few 
months,  and  leaving  his  only  child — likewise 
a son  and  heir — to  the  care  of  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lauriston.  Not  long  after  his  death, 
Mrs.  Lauriston,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart, 
adopted  Patricia  Lavis,  the  orphaned  grand- 
child of  her  girlhood’s  dearest  friend,  a child 
a year  or  two  younger  than  little  Tom. 
Patricia’s  parents  had  died  in  India,  leaving 
their  puny  baby  totally  unprovided  for;  and 
it  was  to  the  kindness  of  her  long-dead  grand- 
mother’s chosen  friend  that  the  little  girl  owed 
everything  from  her  babyhood  till  she  grew  up. 
Thus  Mrs.  Lauriston  had  two  children  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  and  she  ruled  them  and  the 
Lauriston  estate  with  a rod  of  iron,  both  before 
her  gentle  old  husband’s  death  and  after  it. 
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Tom  was  her  favourite;  he  was  big  and 
fair  and  handsome,  like  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him ; and  if  he  were  not 
particularly  brilliant,  what  was  the  use  of  being 
brilliant  in  the  depths  of  the  country?  asked 
^Irs.  Laiiriston.  He  was  steady  and  sensible, 
and  understood  how  to  manage  an  estate ; 
and  that,  after  all,  was  the  great  thing. 

But  Patricia  was  by  no  means  a little  girl 
after  Mrs.  Lauriston’s  own  heart.  In  the  first 
place,  she  was  dark,  and  a dark  baby  was 
an  evil  thing  in  Mrs.  Lauriston’s  eyes  ; 
nothing  could  ever  convince  that  somewhat 
obstinate  gentlewoman  that  complexion  was 
not  entirely  a question  of  soap  and  water. 
If  people  washed  their  faces  they  were  fair, 
and  if  they  did  not  wash  their  faces  they- 
were  dark ; and  that  was  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  matter,  according  to  Mrs. 
Lauriston.  In  fact,  she  believed  that  coloured 
races  owed  their  existence  to  the  unwashen 
faces  of  their  forefathers ; therefore  a child 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  a sallow  com- 
plexion was  evil  spoken  of  in  the  house  of 
Lauriston, 

Patricia,  moreover,  had  no  pretensions  to 
beauty,  even  of  a brunette  type,  which  was 
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a great  pity  ; and  she  had  pretensions  to 
cleverness  of  a very  pronounced  type,  which 
was  a greater  pity  still.  Mrs.  Lauriston 
loved  Patricia  for  the  sake  of  Patricia’s 
grandmother,  but  she  wrung  her  hands  over 
the  girl’s  absence  of  physical  and  presence 
of  mental  gifts,  and  could  not  decide  which 
was  the  heavier  handicap  of  the  two. 
Patricia  was  a very  clever  child,  and  she 
grew  up  into  a very  clever  young  woman; 
and  — which  was  her  crowning  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Lauriston  — she  had  a decided 
artistic  talent.  But  for  beauty  and  good 
temper  she  could  never  be  named  in  the 
same  fortnight  as  Tom;  nevertheless  it  came 
to  pass  that  Tom  loved  her. 

As  a child  her  superior  sharpness  profoundly 
impressed  him,  and  when  he  arrived  at  man’s 
estate  he  decided  that  Patricia  or  nobody 
should  be  Mrs.  Tom  Lauriston.  Patricia,  on 
the  other  hand,  cherished  a supreme  contempt 
for  Tom,  dating  from  the  time  when  she 
wrote  his  French  exercises  for  him.  His 
clumsy  common-sense  irritated  her  highly- 
strung  nature;  and  his  want  of  interest  in, 
and  comprehension  of,  the  various  psycho- 
logical questions  wherein  her  morbid  young 
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mind  revelled,  brought  down  her  vials  of 
wrath  upon  his  thickish  skull. 

And  Tom  really  was  stupid ; he  had  no 
idea  of  how  to  manage  the  girl.  If  Patricia 
were  in  one  of  her  wildly  romantic  moods, 
when  ridicule  was  agony  to  her,  Tom  laughed ; 
if  she  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  almost 
lost  her  head  through  excess  of  high  spirits, 
Tom  became  stolidly  dull.  And  he  was  so 
stupid  that  he  never  even  pretended  to  un- 
derstand Patricia  and  all  her  quaint  notions, 
which  he  might  easily  have  done  without 
that  young  woman’s  being  one  whit  the  wiser. 
As  long  as  a man  is  clever  enough  to 
appear  to  comprehend  all  that  a woman 
talks  to  him  about,  it  is  generally  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  feminine  soul ; 
but  poor  Tom  was  not  even  up  to  this. 

After  Patricia — having  no  one  else  to  con- 
fide in — had  outpoured  her  crude  ideas  and 
longings  and  aspirations  into  her  comrade’s 
ears,  Tom  would  merely  remark  that  it  was 
“ all  rot,  you  know  1 ” and  straightway  strive 
to  divert  Patricia’s  undisciplined  mind  into 
more  sensible  and  profitable  channels.  Whereat 
Patricia  would  fly  into  a passion,  and  say 
all  the  cruel  things  she  could  think  of,  the 
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iron  of  which  entered  into  Tom’s  soul  and 
rankled  there  for  many  a day ; but  she 
forgot  them  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered, 
and  had  no  idea  that  in  this  respect  his 
memory  was  so  much  better  than  hers. 

And  Tom  was  specially  stupid  in  his  love- 
making.  Having  once  assured  Patricia  of  the 
fact  that  he  loved  her,  he  forbore  to  trouble 
her  with  vain  repetitions,  which  seemed  to 
him  both  useless  and  absurd.  Patricia,  how- 
ever, was  hungry  for  affection  and  approbation, 
and  believed  that  nobody  really  cared  for 
her  unless  they  told  her  so  every  day  — 
wherein  she  resembled  the  majority  of  her 
sex.  Love — like  soap,  or  pills,  or  mustard — 
depends  largely  upon  advertisements  for  its 
success. 

Perhaps  if  Tom  had  not  taken  so 
much  for  granted,  and  had  made  love  as 
energetically  as  he  sowed  crops  and  preserved 
pheasants,  he  might  have  induced  his  lady- 
love to  devote  herself  to  him  instead  of  to 
Art ; but  he  did  take  things  for  granted, 
and  expected  Patricia  to  do  the  same. 
Consequently  Miss  Lavis  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  love— or,  at  any  rate,  such  love 
as  Tom  had  to  offer  — was  very  poor  stuff' 
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indeed ; so  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  up 
to  London  and  study  at  the  Slade  School  and 
become  a great  artist. 

“ I can’t  make  out  how  rubbish  like  paint- 
ing can  take  up  all  a girl’s  time,”  exclaimed 
Tom  one  day,  justi  before  the  budding  artist 
left  Lauriston  Grange  in  search  of  fame.  “It 
is  all  right  as  an  amusement,  don’t  you 
knoAv  ? but  it  would  be  an  awful  bore  to  be 
at  it  all  day.” 

“You  don’t  understand,”  replied  Patricia 
loftily.  “ One’s  art  is  something  outside  of 
and  stronger  than  one’s  self.” 

“What  stuff,  Pat!” 

“ It  isn’t  stuff.  A spark  of  genius  is  an 
inspiration,  and  the  thing  you  do  is  done  not 
hy  you,  but  through  you,  and  by  a power 
greater  than  yourself.” 

“ But,  my  dear  girl,  what  you  do  you 
do;  and  what  you  don’t  do  you  don’t  do. 
I can’t  make  out,  if  you  do  a thing,  how 
it  isn’t  done  by  you.” 

“Well,  I know  I am  right;  though,  of 
course,  I can’t  make  you  understand  if  you 
won’t,”  continued  Patricia,  who  dearly  loved 
to  lay  down  the  law  to  anyone  who  would 
receive  it — even  Tom.  “ Art  is  not  part  of 
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ourselves  any  more  than  affection  is  part  of 
ourselves;  they  are  outside.” 

“But  our  affections  must  be  part  of  our- 
selves,” said  Tom  puzzled. 

“ Certainly  not ; they  are  involuntary  ; 
therefore  they  are  from  outside.  Love,  like 
genius,  is  an  inspiration.  I have  carefully 
studied  feelings,  so  I know  a lot  about  them,” 
remarked  the  sapient  young  prophetess. 

“You  think  and  talk  a precious  deal  too 
much  about  feelings,  old  girl.  It  is  very  silly 
and  morbid  of  you.  You  never  find  me  poking 
about  among  my  feelings  and  worrying  at  them.” 
“ Yovb ! You  have  no  feelings  save  the 
most  elementary  ones,  and  those  you  don’t 
understand,”  cried  Miss  Lavis  with  some 
warmth.  She  was  on  her  hobby-horse  now, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying  herself. 

Tom  laughed.  “ My  dear  Patricia,  I believe 
you  turn  yourself  inside  out  till  all  your  feel- 
ings are  as  neatly  scheduled  and  labelled  as 
curiosities  in  a museum.” 

“ Of  course  I have  got  them  all  in  good 
order.  I despise  people  whose  emotions  are 
untidily  lying  about  anywhere.  For  instance, 
I have  three  kinds  of  friendship,  and  I know 
exactly  which  I measure  out  to  whom.” 
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“ Bravo,  Bat  1 You  are  more  tidy  than  I 
imagined.  Let  us  hear  the  three  kinds.” 

“ Well,  the  lowest  kind  I call  Salt — that 
is  the  feeling  I have  for  certain  people  to 
whom  I am  not  devotedly  attached,  but  who 
give  flavour  and  piquancy  to  life  as  salt 
does  to  soup.  If  one  sees  them  on  a day, 
that  day  is  not  empty ; if  one  meets  them 
at  a party,  that  party  is  not  dull.” 

“ What,  then,  is  the  next  kind  ? ” 

“ The  next  I call  Glow  — that  is  the 
affection  inspired  by  the  people  who  keep 
the  world  warm  and  comfortable  for  you. 
They  are  like  a fire  in  the  room.  You  take 
them  rather  as  a matter  of  course,  and  are 
not  continually  thinking  about  them ; but 
life  would  become  very  cold  and  wretched 
if  they  went  out.” 

“ And  what  comes  third  ? ” 

“ The  third  kind  is  the  highest  of  all ; 
I call  it  Thrill.  The  people  who  inspire  it 
make  the  music  of  one's  soul.  In  their 
presence  any  contemptible  feeling,  such  as 
meanness  or  cowardice,  is  impossible  ; they 
make  all  the  glory  and  romance  of  life,  and 
their  mere  existence  is  an  inspiration  to  high 
and  noble  deeds.  It  would  wear  one  out  to 
I 2 
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feel  Thrill  for  many  people ; but  when  one 
ceases  to  feel  it  at  all,  life  will  no  longer  be 
worth  living.” 

“You  are  a queer  customer,  Pat.  I never 
heard  such  a rigmarole  in  my  life.  Now, 
which  sort  of  friendship  does  your  ladyship 
bestow  on  me,  I should  like  to  know  ? ” 

“ Glow,  of  course.  No  one  could  possibly 
feel  Salt  or  Thrill  for  you;  you  are  far  too 
practical  and  matter-of-fact,”  replied  Patricia 
with  conviction,  little  dreaming  that  her  arrow 
had  hit  the  gold. 

“ Well,  it  is  rather  rubbish,  you  know,” 
said  Tom,  after  a short  pause.  “ It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a waste  of  time  to  bother  about 
things  like  that.” 

“ How  stupid  you  are ! It  is  a waste  of 
time  to  talk  to  you,  for  you  never  can 
understand  anything  but  crops  and  sport, 
cried  Patricia,  all  the  old  indignation  blazing 
up  within  her.  She  had  no  idea  how  sorely 
these  sharp  speeches  of  hers  hurt  Tom,  and 
she  would  not  have  cared  much  if  she  had. 
She  was  so  busy  looking  for  trees  that  she 
was  unable  to  perceive  the  wood  which  sur- 
rounded her,  a not  uncommon  experience  in 
this  world  of  ours 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Hope  may  fail  and  Faith  may  falter, 

Art  and  Learning  may  decay; 

Tongues  may  cease  and  Times  may  alter, 

Prophecy  may  pass  away. 

But  as  long  as  Love  immortal. 

In  her  strength  unshaken  stands ; 

Thou  shalt  dwell  within  the  portal 
Of  ray  house  not  made  with  hands. 

Within  v\y  Heart. 

So  Patricia  Lavis  turned  her  back  upon  the 
home  which  had  sheltered  her  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and  took  up  her  abode  with 
a sister  of  her  father’s  who  lived  in  London. 
She  studied  art  to  some  purpose,  and  became, 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  an  artist  of  no  small 
eminence  in  her  little  world  ; and,  further, 
she  made  a nice  income  by  her  pictures,  and 
was  at  last  independent  pecuniarily  of  her 
kind  old  friends.  She  also  saw  life  as  she 
never  could  have  seen  it  at  Lauriston ; and 
she  made  considerable  additions  to  the  col- 
lection of  carefully  labelled  emotions  which 
she  kept  in  her  museum  of  a heart.  What 
astonished  her  most,  however,  was  that 
London  was  not  so  much  larger  than 
Lauriston  after  all ; that  is  to  say,  she 
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discovered  that  size  is  merely  a question  of 
perspective,  and  that  one  can  inhabit  as 
small  a world,  with  as  petty  aims  and  am- 
bitions, in  a great  capital  as  in  a remote 
village.  The  relative  size  of  things  depends 
mainly  on  our  point  of  view,  and  looked 
at  in  certain  ways  a turnip  appears  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  important  than  a 
planet. 

Patricia  was  also  surprised  to  find  that 
she  did  not  fall  in  love,  although  she  met 
heaps  of  people,  one  or  two  of  whom  fell 
in  love  with  her.  She  particularly  wished 
to  fall  in  love ; she  longed  to  prove  by 
experience  the  strength  of  that  feeling  which 
had  counted  for  so  much  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Without  it  she  felt  her  museum 
was  incomplete.  Sometimes  she  believed  that 
she  had  fallen  in  love  at  last,  and  her  soul 
rejoiced  within  her  as  she  carefully  analysed 
and  vivisected  the  new  sensation,  and  then 
warmed  and  cooked  it  up  until  it  assumed 
most  encouraging  proportions.  Then  the  hero 
of  the  hour  did  some  trifling  little  thing 
which  irritated  her  — said  something  which 
grated  on  her  nerves,  or  wore  something 
which  offended  her  taste — and  her  love  lay 
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slain;  or,  rather,  it  evaporated  like  an  air- 
bubble,  and  she  knew  that  it  had  never 
really  existed. 

At  intervals  she  went  to  stay  at  Lauriston 
Grange,  and  found  that  the  years  Avrought 
but  little  change  in  Mrs.  Lauriston  and  Tom ; 
and  she  was  very  lavish  towards  them  in 
the  way  of  instruction,  and  laid  doAvn  the 
laAV  in  a way  that  amused  the  old  lady 
vastly  and  quite  overpowered  the  squire. 
Patricia  grew  cleverer  than  ever,  he  found 
to  his  increasing  dismay;  he  wondered  she 
had  patience  to  talk  to  him  at  all,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  she  sometimes  hardly  had. 

But  when  Patricia  had  spent  about  a 
decade  in  learnincr  Avhat  London  could  teach 

O 

her,  a full  stop  came  to  her  artistic  career. 

As  she  Avas  driving  out  one  day  Avith  a 
friend,  the  horses  ran  aAvay  and  the  carriage 
Avas  overturned.  The  lady  AA^ho  OA\med  the 
victoria  Avas  not  much  hurt,  but  Patricia’s 
right  arm  A\*as  seriously  injured.  For  many 
Aveeks  she  Avas  laid  up  at  her  aunt’s  house ; 
and  A\dien  she  had  recovered  from  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  accident,  it  Avas  found 
that  the  fractured  limb  Avould  be  permanently 
stiff. 
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During  his  old  playmate’s  convalescence 
Tom  Lauriston  had  stayed  up  in  town^  though 
his  whole  soul  loathed  London ; and  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  trying,  after  his 
clumsy  fashion,  to  cheer  and  divert  her. 
And  Patricia  was  more  grateful  to  him  than 
he  knew;  for  her  brilliant.  London  friends, 
who  had  been  so  charming  to  her  while  she 
was  a success,  had  no  time  to  waste  upon 
her  when  she  became  a failure.  She  was  too 
Avise  to  resent  this,  even  in  her  inner  con- 
sciousness, for  she  was  aware  that  the 
measure  they  meted  out  to  her  was  the 
measure  she  had  meted  to  them  withal. 
She  had  admired  their  talent,  and  they 
had  admired  hers;  but  she  had  stood  aloof 
from  the  realities  of  their  lives,  as  realities  had 
always  bored  her.  Therefore  her  trouble  was 
nothing  to  them.  But  Tom  was  alwa^^s  kind 
and  sympathetic,  and  to  Tom  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  breaking  to  Patricia  the  truth 
that  she  could  never  handle  a paint-brush 
again.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  painful  duty 
Tom  Avas  Avhat  he  called  “ beastly  blubbery,” 
but  Patricia  was  quite  calm. 

“Do  you  mean  that  I shall  never  be  able 
to  paint  another  picture  ? ” she  asked  quietly. 
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when  Laiiriston  had  concluded  his  somewhat 
broken  and  incoherent  explanation. 

“I  fear  that’s  about  it,  old  girl,”  answered 
Tom,  with  a sound  suspiciously  like  a sob. 

“ I’m  not  surprised ; I knew  it  from  the 
first.  I’m  ahvays  very  quick  at  finding  out 
things,  you  know,”  said  Patricia,  with  a 
return  of  the  old  self-confidence. 

“It  is  awfully  rough  on  you,  dear ! ” said 
Tom,  la3ung  his  strong  hand  tenderty  on  her 
dark  hair.  “I  wish  to  goodness  it  had  been 
me,  who  have  never  done  anything  worth 
doing  with  this  stupid  right  hand  of  mine, 
instead  of  you  with  your  pretty,  clever  little 
fingers.”  And  then  the  big  fellow  fairly 
broke  down. 

“ Don’t  cry,  Tom,”  answered  Patricia 
gently ; “ it  isn’t  worth  crying  about.  I 
don’t  mind  as  much  as  you  think.  If  I 
had  gone  on  painting  for  another  fifty  years 
I should  never  have  painted  any  but  third- 
rate  pictures,  and  Pd  as  soon  be  no  artist 
as  a third-rate  one.” 

“ What  nonsense,  Pat ! Why  your  pictures 
are  just  splendid,”  groaned  Tom. 

“ No,  they  are  not.  I used  to  think  the}" 
were,  but  I know  better  now.  At  one  time 
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I imagined  that  I had  genius,  and  was  going 
to  do  great  things ; but  I have  learnt  that 
at  most  I had  only  a little  talent,  and  the 
best  I could  do  was  but  commonplace 
after  all.” 

“Don’t,  dear,  don’t!  I can’t  bear  to  hear 
my  little  Patricia  talk  like  that.  You  were 
never  commonplace  in  your  life.” 

“ Yes,  I was,  Tom,  and  that  was  the 
mistake.  If  I’d  only  realized  that  I was 
commonplace  at  first,  it  would  have  saved  a 
heap  of  trouble.  But  I was  an  idiot,  and 
imagined  that  no  other  girl  was  like  me. 
If  I had  understood  my  own  commonplace- 
ness I might  have  developed  into  a nice, 
comfortable,  every-day  woman.  But  now  I 
have  messed  away  my  time  and  my  talents, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  begin  over  again.” 

As  soon  as  Patricia  was  well  enough  to 
travel,  Tom  took  her  down  to  Lauriston;  the 
little  studio  which  had  been  hers  was  let  to 
someone  else,  and  the  artistic  world,  which 
had  known  and  admired  Miss  Lavis  for  ten 
years,  knew  her  no  more. 

As  the  carriage  was  bringing  them  from 
the  station  to  the  Grange,  Tom  took  Patricia’s 
unhurt  hand  and  said — 
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“ I suppose  you  know  what  you  are  coming 
home  for,  Pat?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I always  knew  you’d  have  to  marry  me 
in  the  end.  But  you’ve  kept  me  waiting  till 
we  are  both  "rowing  old,  dear.” 

Patricia  laughed.  “ And  you  are  growing 
fat  as  well,  which  is  worse.” 

“And  you  have  grown  much  too  thin  and 
worn.” 

“And  you  can’t  read  the  newspaper  with- 
out those  unbecoming  specs,  Tom.” 

“ And  there  are  lots  of  grey  hairs  coming 
just  over  your  pretty  little  ears,  Pat.” 

“ Like  the  princess  in  the  fairy-tale,  who 
drowned  her  cares  in  the  hair-wash.  Do  you 
remember  her,  Tom  ? ” 

“ Rather.  Pm  not  likely  ever  to  forget 
her,  you  made  me  read  about  her  so  often, 
you  know.” 

“ Poor  old  Tom ! I did  bully  you  in 
those  days,  didn’t  I ? ” 

“ Awfully ! And  now,  like  the  princess, 
you  have  waited  in  vain  for  the  prince, 
and  are  obliged  at  last  to  be  content 
with  nothing  better  than  the  old  swine- 
herd.” 
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“ But  the  swineherd  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  prince,  after  all,  don’t  you  remember  ? ” 
whispered  Patricia,  squeezing  one  of  the  big 
fingers  which  imprisoned  her  slender  ones — 
“ only  the  princess  was  too  stupid  to  find 
it  out  for  herself.” 

“ Here  we  are,  at  home  1 ” cried  Tom, 
jumping  down  and  helping  his  companion 
to  alight. 

“ And  so,”  quoted  Patricia,  smiling, 

“ the  swineherd  punished  the  princess  for 
all  her  pride,  and  self-will,  and  ill- 

temper  ; for  he  went  back  into  his  own 
kingdom ” 

“ And  wasn’t  such  a cad  as  to  shut 
the  door  in  her  face  this  time,”  concluded 
Tom. 

“It  would  have  served  her  right  if  he 
had,”  sighed  Patricia. 

“ But,  you  see,  he  didn’t  want  to  serve  her 
right ; he  wanted  to  marry  her,”  remarked 
Tom  sapiently.  And  then  the  two  went  into 
the  old  home  hand-in-hand. 

“ Patricia,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Lauriston, 
a few  days  after  the  return  of  her  grand- 
daughter elect,  “ you  have  been  very  trying 
and  tiresome,  and  I’ve  fully  forgiven  you ; 
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but  I should  like  to  know — as  a matter  of 
curiosity — if  you  feel  that  Tom  understands 
you  at  last.  You  used  to  complain  that  he 
never  could.” 

“ Oh,  dear  no  ! ” laughed  Patricia ; “ he 
doesn’t  understand  me  in  the  least.  The 

only  difference  is  that  I have  learnt  I am 
not  worth  understanding.” 

“And  it  has  taken  ten  years  in  London 
to  teach  you  this ! ” cried  the  old  lady. 
“ My  good  child,  I could  have  told  it 
to  you  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  if 
only  you  would  have  listened  to  me.  If 
people  would  think  more  of  understanding 
others,  and  less  about  being  understood 
themselves,  the  world  would  be  a happier 
place  than  it  is.  And  to  think  that 

you  had  to  leave  home  and  go  to  the 
Slade  School  to  learn  a simple  little  thing 
like  this ! ” 

“But,  you  know,  I always  like  to  find 
out  facts  for  myself ; it  is  only  fools  who 
accept  them  on  hearsay,”  replied  Patricia,  in 
her  most  instructive  manner. 

“ Indeed ! ” remarked  Mrs.  Lauriston. 

“ But  you  always  used  to  stick  up  for 
fools.  Granny,”  continued  Patricia,  “ and  to 
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say  that  they  were  the  happiest  people  in 
the  world.” 

“ In  that  case,  I can  only  remark  that  if 
you  are  as  happy  as  you  have  every  right 
to  expect  to  be,  you  will  be  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  women  alive,”  replied  the  old  lady 
drily. 
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My  scales  may  be  unfit  to  weigh  a pin — 

Much  less  a shekel  ; 

Yet — as  they  are— I measured  you  therein, 

And  marked  you  Tckcl^ 

Found  Wanting. 


“ Love,”  remarked  Helena  sententiously,  “ is 
the  power  which  enabled  Hero  and  Juliet  to 
face  respectively  the  chills  and  tremors  of 
the  Hellespont  and  the  tomb  without  waver- 
ing, and  which  enables  the  Heros  and  the 
Juliets  of  modern  days  to  walk  in  the  Row 
with  a badly-dressed  man,  and  yet  glory  in 
the  shame  of  his  ill-fitting  coat  and  his  hat 
of  yester-year.” 

Amy  sighed.  “ I am  afraid  you  overrate 
the  efficacy  of  the  article  in  question,  or 
underrate  the  opinion  of  the  Row.” 

“ No,  my  dear  child,  I don’t ; it  is  you 
who  are  lacking  in  a sense  of  proportion  when 
you  have  the  fear  of  the  Row  always  before 
your  eyes.  You  think  far  too  much  of  trifles. 
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Amy.  If  a man  is  really  nice  and  good, 
who  cares  about  his  coat  and  his  hat  ? Take 
care  of  the  hearts,  and  the  hats  will  take 
care  of  themselves ; that  is  what  I say.” 

Amy  laughed.  “ You  are  very  dear  and 
sensible,  Helena,  and  I wish  that  I were 
like  you ; but,  alas ! I am  not.  I daresay 
you  are  right,  and  that  trifles  don’t  really 
matter ; but  they  matter  to  me,  and  I can 
only  look  at  things  through  my  own  eyes. 
The  view  from  a house  is  the  view  that  one 
can  see  through  its  existing  windows — not 
the  view  that  one  could  see  if  its  windows 
looked  another  way.” 

“ But  your  way  of  looking  at  things  is  so 
wrong,  dear,”  persisted  Helena ; “ social  dis- 
tinction is  your  be-all  and  end-all  in  life ; and 
yet  social  distinction  is,  after  all,  only  what 
the  Psalmist  would  call  ‘a  song  of  degrees.’ 
There  is  nothing  tangible  in  it,  and  it  is 
merely  a question  of  perspective.  What  is 
one  man’s  hill  is  another  man’s  valley.” 

“ But  there  is  such  a thing  as  being 
smart  and  stylish.” 

“It  is  all  a question  of  comparison.  I 
believe  there  are  people,  living  in  remote  and 
unfashionable  suburbs,  to  whom  dessert  every 
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day  is  the  hall-mark  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment; others,  nearer  town,  go  further,  and 
do  not  consider  they  have  touched  the  high- 
water  line  of  civilization  till  they  have  a 
house  in  Park  Lane  and  an  invitation  to 
the  State  Concerts.” 

“Most  excellent  Helena,  your  conversation 
is  highly  amusing,  if  less  convincing  than  it 
might  be.  But  there  is  always  something 
that  everybody  can’t  stand ; some  folks  quail 
before  an  east  wind,  others  cannot  cope  with 
lobster;  and  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  endure 
being  looked  down  upon  and  laughed  at.” 

“But,  you  silly  child,”  exclaimed  Helena, 
impatiently,  “everybody  is  looked  down  upon 
by  somebody.  The  man  with  a collar  looks 
down  upon  the  man  without;  the  man  in  a 

pot-hat  looks  down  upon  his  brother  in  a 

fustian  cap;  he  in  a top-hat  looks  down 
upon  him  in  a pot-hat ; the  wearer  of  a 

coronet  looks  down  upon  the  wearer  of  a 

top-hat;  the  wearer  of  a crown  looks  down 
upon  the  Avearer  of  a coronet ; and,  if 
Macaulay’s  Essay  on  ^lilton  be  in  any  Avay 
correct,  the  wearers  of  heavenly  croAvns  look 
down  most  comfortably  upon  the  Avearers  of 
earthly  ones.” 
j 2 
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Amy  was  silent  for  a moment,  and  then 
she  said,  with  apparent  irrelevance — 

“ You  have  never  felt  responsible  for  the 
manners  and  toilette  of  Theophilns  Grigson  ? ” 
Helena’s  face  went  scarlet.  “ I was  not 
thinking  of  Mr.  Grigson,”  she  cried  hastily; 
‘‘  and  oh  ! Amy,  what  a prig  I must  seem  to 
you  to  have  gone  on  in  this  way!” 

“ Of  course,  I know  you  weren’t  thinking 
of  Theophilns,”  replied  Amy  wearily ; “ I 

never  suspected  you  of  such  a thing.  But 
I was.  I am  always  thinking  of  him.  My 
life  is  one  long  apology  for  his  coat — one 
vast  effort  to  conceal  his  boots.” 

“ My  dear  Amy,  I have  no  manner  of 
patience  with  you ! Here  you  are  engaged 
to  a good  man  who  adores  you,  and  who 
adds  to  his  goodness  wealth,  and  to  his 
wealth  liberality ; and  yet  in  your  shallow 
little  heart  you  despise  him  because  he  is 
not  exactly  what  fashionable  people  call 
smart’’ 

Amy  smiled  with  unruffled  good  humour. 
“ I know  that  I am  a fiend — an  ungrateful, 
o-ood-for-nothin<y  fiend — to  feel  as  I do  about 

O O 

Theophilns ; but  I cannot  help  it.  I own 
that  my  heart  is  as  unsatisfactory  in  its  way 
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as  is  iiiy  lover’s  hat,  and  I cannot  say 
anything  stronger.” 

“ Tlien  why  did  you  accept  him  ? ” asked 
Helena  sternly. 

“ I have  so  many  sisters  and  so  little 
money,  you  see,  and  Theophilus  is  considered 
quite  a parti  on  his  native  heath.  He  lives 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  has  huge  black 
works,  and  makes  something — I forget  exactly 
what,  but  I think  it  is  calico,  or  else  tape — and 
it  was  considered  a tremendous  piece  of  luck  for 
your  humble  servant  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
me.  His  sister  Avas  a schoolfellow  of  mine.” 

“ Well,  I think  you  are  horrid  about  him ! ” 
“ I know  I am.  And  yet  I am  reall}^ 
fond  of  him  in  a way.  When  I am  staying 
Avith  his  people,  and  there  are  no  smart  men 
to  compare  him  Avith,  I am  very  much  in 
love  indeed ; the  Avorld  seems  full  of  music 
and  pink  light,  don’t  you  knoAv  ? and  a SAA^eet 
Paul-and-Yirginia-like  mood  eiiAvraps  me.  But 
Avhen  lie  comes  up  to  London — alas  ! 

Tlioiigh  to  his  share  such  perfect  virtues  fall, 

Look  on  his  coat  and  you’11  forget  them  all.” 


Helena  shook  her  head  reprovingl3\  “ You 
are  incorrigible,”  she  said. 
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“ Theophilus  is  coming  up  to  town  to- 
morrow,” remarked  Amy, 

“ What  ever  for  ? ” 

‘‘To  see  the  pictures,  he  says.” 

“ Then  that  is  not  his  reason.  If  ever 
people  vouchsafe  a reason  why  they  do  any- 
thing, you  may  rest  assured  that  that  reason 
is  not  the  real  one,”  said  Helena  sapiently. 
“If  you  ash  the  reason,  they  will  probably 
tell  you  the  truth  ; but  a volunteered  reason 
is  never  by  any  chance  the  correct  one.  I 
have  often  noticed  it.  It  is  a clumsy  ruse  to 
put  one  off  the  scent.” 

Amy  laughed.  “ That  is  quite  true,  and 
very  neatly  put.  In  the  same  way,  if  ever  a 
man  goes  out  of  his  way  to  explain  that  he 
met  anyone  quite  by  accident,  you  may  feel 
sure  that  all  his  intellectual  powers  were 
brought  into  play  to  arrange  that  meeting. 
When  he  really  meets  you  accidentally  he 
never  troubles  to  mention  the  casual  nature 
of  the  encounter.  Man  is  like  the  ostrich ; 
he  hides  his  head  in  the  sand,  and  takes  off 
his  hat  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  thinks 
that  you  think  he  didn’t 

Know  the  way  she  went 
Home  with  her  maiden  posy.” 
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“ Are  any  of  ^Ir.  Grigsoii’s  people  coming 
up  with  him  ? ” asked  Helena. 

“I  shouldn’t  think  so.  His  mother  disap- 
proves of  London  entirely — she  always  speaks 
of  it  as  Babylon ; and  his  sister  regards  it  as 
a somewhat  straggling  and  smoky  handet, 
which  has  grown  up  round  the  nucleus  of 
the  British  Museum.” 

“ What  delightfully  primitive  people  ! ” 

“ But  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  do 
come  to  London,”  continued  Amy,  laughing 
softly  at  the  memories  she  conjured  up,  “ they 
treat  the  place  as  if  it  were  some  remote 
Alpine  village — that  is  to  say,  they  dress  like 
tourists,  and  live  out  - of  - doors,  and  carry 
guide-books  and  little  reticules  about  with 
them ; and,  in  short,  ‘ the  trail  of  the  tripper 
is  over  them  all.’” 

“ I know  exactly  what  you  mean,”  chuckled 
Helena  appreciatively. 

“ And  they  say  such  killing  things.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Grigson  kept 
asking  me,  whenever  we  met  a carriage,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  was  quite  shocked  at 
my  ignorance.  She  said  that,  as  I had  always 
lived  in  London,  she  expected  I should  know 
everybody,  ‘ at  any  rate,  by  sight,  if  not  to 
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move  to ! ’ Those  were  her  own  sweet  words, 
I have  never  forgotten  them.” 

Helena  laughed,  and  then  changed  the 
subject  somewhat  abruptly  by  asking  in  a 
voice  of  carefully  prepared  carelessness,  “ By 
the  way,  Amy,  have  you  seen  anything  of 
Maurice  Maynard  latety  ? ” 

“ Yes ; I met  him  yesterday  at  the  William- 
sons’,” replied  Amy,  vainly  striving  to  suppress 
a blush. 

“Now,  he  is  a smart  man,  if  you  like,” 
remarked  Helena  tentatively^ 

“ Very  ; he  is  what  the  Grigsons  would 
call  ‘ a perfect  gentleman.’  That  is  their 
favourite  expression  of  commendation ; and 
can  you  imagine  more  effectual  ‘ faint 
praise  ’ ? ” 

I cannot.” 

“ Isn’t  it  terrible  ? ” said  Amy,  with  a 
pretty  laugh.  “ When  one  is  told  that  a 
man  is  ‘ a perfect  gentleman  ’ it  suggests  such 
dreadful  possibilities  as  to  what  he  might 
have  been,  and  throws  lurid  and  ghastly 
lights  on  the  probable  vulgarity  of  his 
surroundings  and  upbringing  for  such  a state- 
ment to  be  considered  necessary.  Just  as  if 
one  were  assured  that  a man  was  perfectly 
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sane,  one  would  at  once  picture  all  his  re- 
lations incarcerated  in  lunatic  asylimis,” 

Helena  was  silent  for  a moment,  and  then 
she  said  gently,  “ My  dear  girl,  I don’t  want 
to  say  hard  things  to  you,  but  I do  wish 
you’d  tiy  and  be  nicer  to  Theophilus.  It  is 
really  wrong  to  play  with  the  love  of  a good 
man  like  that,  just  because  he  isn’t  superfinely 
cultured  and  superhcially  charming.  And  it 
isn’t  as  if  he  were  a fool,  or  even  uneducated  ; 
I call  him  a very  clever  man  in  many  ways,  and 
— though  rather  homely — he  is  a gentleman.” 

“ He  is  clever  enough  at  making  money, 
at  any  rate — everything  he  touches  turns  to 
gold,  he  is  such  a splendid  man  of  business. 
And  he  is  a gentleman  after  a provincial 
pattern.  And  he  knoAvs  a lot  of  things  too, 
only  they  don’t  happen  to  be  the  right  things, 
He  has  ‘small  Latin  and  less  Greek,’  and  no 
literary  taste  at  all;  a quotation  from  Virgil 
or  Shakespeare  Avould  be  as  new  to  him  as 
to-day’s  posters;  but  there  is  no  branch  of 
chemistry  Avhich  is  hid  from  his  eyes,  and  no 
department  of  practical  science  wdierein  he  is 
not  up  to  date  ; and  anything  more  ineffably 
boring  than  practical  science  my  imagination 
fails  to  depict.” 
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Helena  sighed.  “If  you  loved  him  you’d 
he  interested  in  everything  he  said.” 

“No,  I shouldn’t;  and,  besides,  I do  love 
him;  I told  you  so  not  ten  minutes  ago.  But 
if  I adored  a man,  I should  die  of  fatigue  if  he 
began  to  talk  to  me  about  ‘ component  parts,’ 
and  ‘ foreign  substances,’  and  things  of  that 
sort.” 

“ I couldn’t  be  bored  by  Brian  Macartne}^ 
whatever  he  talked  about.” 

Amy  smiled.  “ Couldn’t  you  ? Ask  him 
to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  inflammable 
gases,  and  see  if  your  engagement  survives 
the  test.” 

“ And  I should  be  proud  to  walk  down 
the  Row  with  him,  if  he  were  dressed  in 
fustian,”  persisted  Helena. 

“ But,  then,  he  never  is  dressed  in  fustian, 
you  see,”  remarked  Amy  drily.  “ I speak  of 
things  which  I have  known,  while  you  only 
deal  with  imaginary  cases ; and  though  the 
lessons  I have  learnt  may  not  be  particularly 
improving  ones,  I have  had  a first-rate  teacher 
— viz.,  experience.” 

And  then  Brian  Macartney,  Helena’s  fiance, 
came  in,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

Helena  was  right  regarding  Theophilus 
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Grigson’s  coining  unexpectedly  to  town;  the 
reason  he  volunteered  was  not  the  real 
one.  Pictures  were  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  he  thought ; but  they  would  not  take 
him  away  from  business  just  when  numer- 
ous orders  were  pouring  in.  The  real 
reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  even  through 
his  longsuffering  charity,  which  was  not 
easily  provoked  and  thought  no  evil,  the 
idea  had  penetrated  that  Amy  gave  him 
but  scanty  return  for  all  the  devotion  that 
he  lavished  upon  her ; and  he  wanted 
to  see  her  to  find  out  what  was  wrong 
between  them. 

The  lovers  met  at  the  Academy,  and  then 
walked,  by  way  of  the  Park,  to  Amy’s  home 
in  Kensington.  Amy  insisted  on  walking  on 
the  unfashionable  side  of  the  Lady’s  Mile, 
and  was  thankful  to  find  the  Park  not  very 
full ; but  even  then  that  walk  was  as  gall 
and  wormwood  to  her.  She  could  not  say 
what  was  wrong  with  poor  Grigson’s  clothes, 
except  that  they  were  not  right ; and  when 
at  intervals  he  would  stand  still  against  the 
railings  to  look  at  some  specially  fine  pair 
of  horses,  her  cup  of  bitterness  seemed  full 
to  overflowing.  To  do  her  justice,  she  did 
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struggle  against  the  evil  spirit  which  pos- 
sessed her;  as  she  looked  at  her  lover’s  hat, 
she  said  to  herself  how  good  he  had  always 
been  to  her ; as  she  looked  at  his  coat,  she 
reminded  herself  what  an  excellent  son  and 
brother  he  was,  and  what  a kind  master  to 
all  his  workpeople;  as  her  eye  fell  on  his 
old-fashioned  collar  and  hideously  bright  tie, 
she  clung  bravely  to  the  memory  of  his 
unfailing  good-humour  and  almost  feminine 
unselfishness;  but  when,  by  an  evil  chance, 
her  glance  lighted  on  his  boots,  she  gave 
up  the  struggle — surely  no  combination  of 
ideal  virtues  could  atone  for  such  atrocities 
as  these ! 

Just  then  it  happened  that  they  met 
Maurice  Maynard,  looking  the  very  pink  of 
fashionable  perfection  and  attractive  good 
breeding,  and  the  contrast  was  more  than 
pretty,  silly  little  Amy  could  bear  ; so  when 
Theophilus  questioned  her  timidly  as  to  her 
apparently  unsatisfactory  dealings  with  him- 
self, she  told  him  straight  out  that  she 
could  not  marry  him.  It  was  not  easy  to 
look  upon  the  white  face  and  trembling 
lips  of  her  lover,  and  tell  him  that  his  heart 
must  be  broken  because  his  coat  was  not 
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fashionably  cut ; but,  somehow,  Amy  managed 
to  do  it. 

“ Hut,  dear,  I don’t  understand,”  said  poor 
Theophilus.  “ Is  it  my  clothes  you  object 
to  ? Because  if  it’s  only  that.  I’ll  go  and  get 
a new  rig-out  at  Pond’s.” 

“ Poole’s,  you  mean,”  corrected  the  scornful 
damsel.  “ Oh ! it  is  not  only  your  clothes. 
You’ve  got  such  rough  manners,  you  know, 
as  well.” 

Theophilus  trembled  all  over.  “Don’t  say 
that,  darling ! ” he  implored.  “ I know  Pm 
rough,  and  all  that,  because  I’ve  always  lived 
amongst  rough  people ; but  I’ll  try  my  best 
to  learn  good  manners,  and  I know  I shall 
succeed  with  you  to  teach  me.” 

But  Amy  shook  her  head.  It  is  of  no 
use  arguing  with  me,  Theophilus.  I know 
how  good  you  are,  and  that  you  are  a 
million  times  too  good  for  a silly  girl  like 
me ; and  I know  how  rich  you  are,  and 
what  a splendid  match  you  would  be  for  a 
penniless  girl  like  me;  but  we  want  what  we 
want,  and  what  I want  is  a smart,  stylish 
husband,  and  that,  Theophilus,  you  will 
never  be.” 

“ Then,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Am}% 
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that  just  because  I am  square  and  stout 
and  homely,  and  wear  country-made  clothes, 
and  haven’t  the  swagger  of  a man  about 
town,  all  my  love  for  you  counts  for  nothing  ? ” 
Amy  had  the  grace  to  look  ashamed  of 
herself,  but  she  stuck  to  her  point.  “ It 
isn’t  that  I am  not  grateful  for  your  love, 
Theophilus,  for  I am ; and  I know  that  you 
are  good  and  clever,  and  a thorough  gentle- 
man; but,  all  the  same,  style  and  smartness 
happen  to  be  the  things  that  I think  the 
most  of,  and  these  you  haven’t  got.  I despise 
myself  for  feeling  like  this,  but  still  I can’t 
help  it;  and,  feeling  like  this,  it  would  be 
wrong  of  me  to  marry  you.” 

So  Theophilus  Grigson  had  to  return  to 
the  north-country,  a broken-hearted  man,  for 
all  his  prosperity ; and  shallow  little  Amy 
soon  forgot  all  about  him,  and  became  the 
ecstatic  bride  of  Maurice  Maynard — her  beau- 
ideal  of  manly  perfection. 

The  years  passed  on,  bringing  different 
things  to  different  people.  To  Theophilus 
Grigson  they  brought  increasing  prosperity, 
and  success  in  all  his  undertakings;  a seat 
in  Parliament  also,  and  a house  in  town,  and 
a position  of  great  influence  in  his  native 
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]^Iace ; but  they  never  brought  him  another 
love,  nor  tilled  up  the  vacuum  in  his  faithful 
heart  which  Amy  had  so  shamelessly  made. 
To  Brian  and  Helena  Macartney  the  years 
brought  also  much  that  was  good,  both  of 
worldly  advantage  and  of  happiness  in  each 
other’s  love.  But  to  Amy  Maynard  — as 
doubtless  she  deserved — they  dealt  out  their 
blessings  with  a sparing  hand.  Maurice  did 
not  get  on  at  the  Bar  somehow,  and  it  was 
often  no  easy  task  to  induce  both  ends  to 
meet  in  the  tiny  flat  in  the  wilds  of  West 
Kensington.  He  was  not  an  unkind  husband, 
by  any  means,  but  he  was  somewhat  selfish 
and  idle  and  irritable ; and  Avhen  someone 
had  to  go  short  (which  occurred  not  in- 
frequently), that  someone  was  never  Maurice. 
Consequently  Amy  grew  thin  and  worn,  and 
lost  much  of  her  girlish  prettiness;  while  her 
cheek  was  paler  and  her  laugh  rarer  than 
they  had  been  in  former  days. 

One  evening,  about  six  years  after  Amy’s 
marriage,  it  happened  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band met  the  Macartneys  at  a dinner-party 
at  Theophilus  Grigson’s  house  in  Mayfair.  It 
was  a most  elegant  home,  testifying  everj’’- 
where  to  great  wealth,  minus  ostentation ; 
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and  the  pictures  and  china  were  a feast  in 
themselves.  Everything  was  in  exquisite  taste 
— everything  was  perfect  of  its  kind  ; and  it 
all  combined  to  form  a startling  and  instructive 
contrast  to  the  dreary  little  flat  in  West 
Kensington. 

As  the  Macartneys  drove  home  in  their 
brougham,  Helena  said,  “ Well,  I should  think 
that  poor  little  idiot  of  an  Amy  is  well 
punished  at  last ! It  must  have  been  terrible 
for  her  to  come  to-night,  looking  so  pinched 
and  worn  in  her  shabby  old  frock,  and 
realize  that — but  for  her  own  arrant  folly, 
and  worse  than  folty — all  that  wealth  and 
luxury  would  have  been  hers.” 

“ It  was  a pretty  sharp  lesson,  as  you  say,” 
replied  Brian  ; “ but  she  deserved  it  all,  and 
more.  Putting  the  money  out  of  the  question, 
how  a woman  could  be  fool  enough  to  throw 
over  a good,  sensible,  straightforward  man 
like  Grigson  for  such  a conceited  ass  as 
Maurice  Maynard,  passes  my  comprehension.” 

“Amy  always  was  dreadfully  silly;  but, 
poor  thing ! she  is  punished  now.  I could 
not  help  pitying  her  to-night,  though  it  was 
all  her  own  doing.  But  regretting  things 
does  not  undo  them,  alas ! ” 
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“ Grigsoii  is  a thoroughly  good  fellow,” 
remarked  Brian.  “ He  told  me  after  dinner 
how  grieved  he  had  been  to  hear  of  the 

Maynards’  straitened  circumstances  ; and 
that  he  was  using  his  influence  with  his 
party  to  get  for  Maurice  a stipendiary 
magistrateship,  which  has  lately  fallen  vacant 
in  his  part  of  the  vv^orld.” 

“ Oh,  Brian,  how  dear  of  him  ! ” 

“ Wasn’t  it  ? He  is  sure  to  succeed, 

because  he  is  the  big-wig,  you  know,  in  his 

own  place,  and  has  no  end  of  influence ; 

but  he  said  he  didn’t  want  the  Maynards 
to  know  anything  about  it  till  it  was 
quite  settled,  for  fear  they  should  be  dis- 
appointed.” 

“ I think  it  is  splendid  of  him  to  try 
and  save  Amy  from  the  natural  punish- 
ment of  her  bad  treatment  of  him ! ” cried 
Helena. 

“It  is  just  like  Grigson.  The  more  I 

know  of  that  man,  the  better  I think  of 
him.  He  is  always  doing  kindnesses,  and, 
moreover,  doing  them  in  such  an  unob- 
trusive wa}^  that  no  one  is  overpowered  with 
a sense  of  obligation.” 

“ I wish  he  would  fall  in  love  with  some 
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nice  girl,  and  marry  and  be  happy!  He  looks 
lonely  in  spite  of  his  wealth.” 

“ I am  afraid  he  never  will,”  sighed 
Macartney.  “ He  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  not  be  able  to  love  twice.  I 
am  afraid  that  silly  little  friend  of  yours 
broke  his  heart ; and  not  all  the  king’s 
horses  and  all  the  king’s  men  will  be  able 
to  mend  it  again.” 

“ It  does  seem  a pity,  because  Amy  was 
utterly  unworthy  of  such  love  as  that.  But 
she  has  her  punishment.  I always  told 
her  that  she’d  regret  it  if  she  threw  over 
Theophilus  for  Maurice  Maynard,  and  now 
she  will  see  that  I was  right.  And  she  will 
see  it  still  more  clearly  when  she  hears  about 
the  stipendiary  magistrateship,  and  knows 
what  a faithful  heart  it  was  that  she  so 
lightly  threw  aAvay.” 

“ Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  my 
dear  girl,  and  your  prophecy  has  come  true  ; 
but  it  can’t  be  much  comfort  to  poor  little 
Mrs.  Maynard  to  hear  you  saying,  ‘ I told 
you  so  ! ’ ” 

“ I shall  not  say  it  to  her,  Brian.” 

“ But  she’ll  know  you  are  thinking  it, 
my  sweet.” 
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And  they  both  laughed. 

As  the  Maynards  drove  home  in  a hansom, 
Maurice  said  to  his  wife,  “It  was  a bad  day’s 
work  for  you,  little  girl,  when  you  threw 
Grigson  over  for  me ! As  I looked  at  that 
beautiful  house  and  realized  all  that  you 
might  have  had,  I felt  I could  never  forgive 
myself  for  being  such  an  arrant  failure.” 

Amy  looked  at  her  husband  with  surprise. 
“ My  dear  old  boy,  don’t  be  so  silly ! Why, 
to-night,  when  Theophilus  began,  in  his  old 
way,  to  lay  down  the  law  in  regard  to  things 
he  knows  nothing  about,  with  all  the  infalli- 
bility of  ignorance,  I felt  inclined  to  sing  a 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  that  I was  married  to 
dear,  smart,  pretty-mannered  you,  and  not  to 
that  stout,  pompous,  fussy  little  man.” 

“Grigson  is  a better  man  than  I am  by  a 
long  way,  darling,  and  would  have  made  you 
a far  better  husband.  I wonder  you  can  feel 
contented  when  you  compare  his  home  to 
mine.” 

“You  silly  boy,  it  is  like  this:  Everybody 
has  something,  and  nobody  has  everything ; 
therefore  the  great  matter  is  for  the  some- 
thing you  have  to  be  the  something  you 
want.  The  something  I wanted  was  a smart, 
K 2 
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stylish,  good-looking  husband  ; and  I never 
hankered  after  pompous  excellence  or  un- 
attractive wealth.  The  something  I wanted 
is  the  something  I have ; therefore  I am  a 
happy  woman,”  replied  Amy — thereby  proving 
that  Folly,  as  well  as  Wisdom,  is  sometimes 
justified  of  her  children. 
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THE  MAN  THAT  MARRIED 
MARY. 


When  shall  I meet  thee  once  again  to  tell 

How  thou  hast  been  my  life’s  \ipvaising  leaven — 

To  answer  to  thy  questions,  “All  is  well”? 

Perchance  in  Heaven. 

When. 

Although  he  had,  in  addition  to  a local 
habitation,  a name  of  his  own — Peter  Dunn, 
to  Mut — he  was  always  known  as  “ the  man 
that  married  Mary.”  By  profession  he  was  a 
plumber  of  some  repute — that  is  to  say,  he 
knew  by  heart  the  meanderings  and  idios^m- 
crasies  of  every  drain  in  the  village  ; and  he 
added  to  this  experience  knowledge,  for  he 
had  the  sense  to  carry  about  with  him  such 
white  lead  as  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment 
of  his  calling,  instead  of  expecting  the  same 
to  grow  wild  in  every  well-ordered  household 
— a false  expectation  which  obtains  amongst 
plumbers.  For  six  days  of  the  week  he 
“plumbed,”  but  on  the  seventh  — or,  rather. 
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the  first — he  dressed  himself  in  a little  brief 
authority  and  a sort  of  black  nightgown,  and 
stood  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  an  admiring 
village  as  the  verger  of  the  parish  church. 
It  was  impressive  to  see  him  conduct  to 
such  seats  as  he  deemed  meet  for  them 
the  strangers  within  his  gates ; and  the  way 
wherein — during  the  anthem — he  distributed 
the  alms-bags  among  the  recipients  for  whom 
they  were  reserved,  was  a function  in  itself. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  when  perform- 
ing this  last-mentioned  rite,  he  stumbled  over 
a top-hat  placed  in  the  aisle  by  some  unwary 
stranger,  sent  it  spinning  up  the  church,  and 
staggered  after  it  in  hot  pursuit.  For  one 
awful  moment  it  seemed  that  the  pillars  of 
Church  and  State  were  alike  trembling ; then 
the  worthy  verger  righted  himself,  restored 
the  stumbling -block  to  its  owner,  and  con- 
cluded the  function,  to  the  unfeigned  delight 
of  the  sons  of  the  Rector,  who  longed 
ever  afterwards  to  present  a testimonial  to 
the  unknown  author  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cheriton  did  not  wear  top-hats, 
and,  if  they  had,  they  would  have  known 
better  than  to  place  such  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  the  just  ; so  the  Rector’s  boys 
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concluded  tliat  some  alien  brow  had  been,  so 
to  speak,  the  bead  and  front  of  the  offend- 
ini^,  and  the}^  blessed  that  brow  accordingly, 
and  never  forgot  the  great  “kick-off  at  seven 
o’clock,”  as  they  called  it. 

But  all  these  paltrj^  honours  and  dignities 
paled  beside  the  fact  that  Peter  Dunn  — 
“ pluinbing  verger  ” or  “ verging  plumber,” 
which. ever  one  was  pleased  to  dub  him — 
was,  above  all  things,  “ the  man  that  married 
Mary.”  Beside  this  crowning  distinction,  all 
meaner  honours  sank  into  insignificance.  Mary 
had  been  the  reigning  beauty  of  Cheriton  for 
more  }"ears  than  she  woidd  have  cared  to 
confess  to,  when  she  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  “ leading  apes  ” was  not  so 
satisfactory  an  occupation  as  marrying 
plumbers,  and  so  decided  to  espouse  her 
devoted  adorer,  Peter  Dunn,  who  had  regularly 
proposed  to  her  every  Saturday  afternoon  for 
— well,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  Satur- 
days, at  the  lowest  computation.  With  her 
office  of  reigning  beauty  of  Cheriton,  Mary 
Mills  combined  the  duties  of  village  school- 
mistress. She  was  a good  girl,  and  did  her 
work  well  ; but  she  had  no  natural  love  of 
teaching,  and  she  was  very  thankful  at  last 
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to  lay  her  occupation  aside  and  become 
Mrs.  Peter  Dunn  instead.  Mary  felt  — as, 
indeed,  did  all  the  village,  Peter  included — 
that  she  had  conferred  an  unspeakable  favour 
upon  her  husband  in  marrying  him,  and  to 
the  day  of  her  death  she  treated  him  more 
as  a King  Consort  than  as  a Verger  and 
Plumber  in  his  own  right,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly was  ; for  Mary  was  what  the 
villagers  call  “ genteel,”  and  founded  her 
ideas  of  men  and  women  upon  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  such  silly  and  sensational 
novels  as  came  in  her  way ; and,  judged 
according  to  that  standard,  Peter  certainly 
fell  short  of  ideal  manhood.  As  long  as  she 
lived  Mary  measured  Peter  by  these  stupid 
measurements,  and  found  him  short,  and 
plain,  and  commonplace,  and  rough-mannered; 
afterwards,  she  probably  learned  to  measure 
him  according  to  the  measure  of  a man  — 
that  is,  of  the  angel  — and  discovered  that 
her  plain  little  plumber  was  more  of  a hero 
than  all  the  men  of  straw  she  had  delighted 
to  read  about  in  the  foolish  days  of  her 
flesh  ; but  of  this  we  have,  of  course,  no 
record.  Poor  Mary,  however,  will  not  be  the 
only  one  who  will  find  the  standards  of  this 
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world  all  wrong  in  the  light  of  the  next  one ; 
and  there  is  much  comfort  in  the  thought. 

Rut  though  she  looked  down  upon  him 
on  account  of  his  rough  manners  and  inferior 
education,  i\[ary  Dunn  Avas  sincerely  attached 
to  her  good  little  husband,  and  succeeded  in 
making  the  few  years  she  Avas  spared  to  him 
years  of  radiant  bliss  for  Peter.  As  for  him, 
he  simply  AAmrshipped  the  ground  on  Avhich  his 
Avife  AA^alked.  Mary  had  a younger  sister,  of 
Avhom  she  AA^as  inordinately  proud,  Avho  Avas  a 
gOA^erness  in  a gentleman’s  family.  She  Avas, 
according  to  Mary,  “ quite  the  lady  ” ; and  so 
Avoi.dd,  Mary  thought,  consider  it  a degrada- 
tion to  \dsit  so  humble  a home  as  the 
Dunns’,  Avhich  shoAA^ed  that  poor  Mrs.  Dunn’s 
standards  of  good  breeding  Avere  as  erroneous 
as  her  standards  of  other  things.  Therefore, 
though  Mary  sometimes  Avent  to  see  the 
beloved  Ada,  Ada  ncA^er  AA^as  alloAved  to  come 
to  Cheriton,  or  to  be  brought  into  contact 
Avith  that  excellent  man,  her  brother-in-laAv. 
Probably,  had  she  come,  Ada  Avould  have 
despised  Peter  as  much  as  Mary  did;  for  not 
to  everyone  is  it  given  to  see  the  deeper 
meanings  and  to  hear  the  hidden  music  in 
the  common  things  of  life — least  of  all  to 
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such  frivolous  little  souls  as  those  of  the 
sisters  Mills. 

After  Mary  had  been  dead  for  some  years, 
a general  feeling  spread  through  Cheriton 
that  the  man  that  married  Mary  was  becom- 
ing a miser.  He  made  a very  good  income, 
and  as  there  were  no  children,  had  only 
himself  to  support  now  that  Mary  was  gone  ; 
and  yet  he  saved  and  screwed  at  every 
point,  which  brought  him  into  disrepute  at 
Cheriton.  The  charwoman,  who  clea,ned  his 
house,  told  thrilling  tales  of  a tin  box, 
securely  locked,  which  had  its  abode  under 
Peter’s  chest  of  drawers ; and  into  this  box 
the  imagination  of  Cheriton  transferred  all 
the  savings  Avhich  Peter  so  carefully  hoarded. 

One  day  the  Rector’s  eldest  son,  Jack, 
now  at  Oxford,  rushed  into  his  hither’s  study, 
crying— 

“ I say,  dad,  what  do  you  think  ? The 
man  that  married  Mary  has  been  robbed  of 
all  his  savings.” 

The  Rector  pushed  up  his  spectacles,  and 
gazed  benignly  at  Jack  from  under  them. 

“ Dear  me,  dear  me,  what  a sad  thing ! ” 
he  murmured.  “How  much  money  has  been 
stolen  ? ” 
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“ Nobody  knows.  But  the  tin  box  out  of 
his  bedroom  has  gone,  and  the  poor  man  is 
demented.” 

“ No  wonder,”  said  the  kind  old  Rector. 

“ The  thief  evidently  climbed  through  the 
window  while  Dunn  was  out,  as  the  door 
was  locked.” 

“ Did  he  take  anything  besides  the  tin 
box  ? ” asked  the  Rector. 

“No,”  answered  Jack,  “for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  was  nothing  else  inside  the 
house  worth  the  carriage.  There  must  be  a 
pretty  pot  of  money  in  that  box,  dad;  for 
never  a pipe  in  the  Avhole  village  bursts 
without  the  man  that  married  Mary  being 
well  paid  for  mending  it,  and  he  is  re- 
munerated for  his  pew-opening  duties,  too ; 
and  yet  he  hardly  has  enough  to  eat,  I 
hear ; and  there  is  nothing  in  his  house 
Avorth  a half-croAvn  piece.  The  savings  in 
that  old  tin  box  must  tot  up  to  a pretty 
sum.” 

“ Dear  me,  dear  me ! It  is  very  sad,  J ack, 
my  boy,  Avhen  the  love  of  money  thus  takes 
hold  of  a man — very  sad  indeed.” 

“Well,  the  old  chap  is  punished  for  it 
noAv,  anyAvay,”  said  Jack,  Avith  the  untempered 
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justice  of  the  very  young  and  inexperienced  ; 
“and  I am  glad  of  it.” 

“ I am  not,”  sighed  the  Rector.  “ I sup- 
pose punishments  do  good,  but  I am  always 
sorry  when  there  is  a necessity  for  them.  If 
poor  Mary  had  lived,  Dunn  would  never  have 
got  into  these  mean  ways ; she  was  such  a 
bright,  pretty,  superior  girl.” 

Which  remark  showed  that  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  are  wiser  after  all  than 
the  reasoning  of  the  most  charitable  old 
rectors. 

Later  on  in  the  day.  Jack  Levett  caught 
sight  of  a dark  object  lying  in  a ditch.  He 
pulled  it  out,  and  found  it  to  be  a tin  box, 
with  the  lock  prised  open.  In  it  there  was 
nothing  but  a packet  of  letters  in  Mary 
Dunn’s  pretty,  old-fashioned  writing,  and  some 
faded  roses,  brown  and  crisp  with  age.  The 
former  he  was  too  much  of  a gentleman  to 
read,  but  he  concluded  they  were  love-letters, 
as  they  were  addressed  to  Peter  Dunn;  but 
as  there  was  no  money  in  the  box,  he  con- 
jectured that  the  thief  had  taken  what  was 
valuable  and  thrown  the  rubbish  away.  So 
he  took  it  straight  to  Dunn,  with  many 
condolences. 
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“ I have  found  this  box  of  yours  in  a 
ditch,  Dunn,”  he  said ; “ but  I fear  all  the 
valuables  have  been  taken  out  of  it.” 

Peter  seized  the  box  eagerly,  and  examined 
its  contents. 

“No;  it’s  all  right.  Master  Jack,”  he  cried 
with  excitement ; “ fifteen  letters  and  ten  roses, 
and  not  one  missing.  Oh ! how  can  I thank 
you  enough,  sir,  for  restoring  them  to  me  ? 
I shall  never  forget  your  kindness  as  long  as 
I live ! ” 

Jack  looked  puzzled.  “ But  wasn’t  there 
anything  else  in  the  box  ? ” he  asked. 

“ No,  sir ; this  is  all,  and  it  is  all  I have 
on  earth  that  is  of  any  value  to  me.  Fifteen 
letters  that  my  Mary  wrote  to  me  while  we 
were  courting,  and  ten  roses  that  she  gave 
me  at  different  times.  And  to  think  that 
they  are  all  safe,  and  not  one  missing  ! I 
shall  never  cease  to  bless  you,  blaster  Jack, 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me  this  day — 
never.” 

“ I thought  there  must  have  been  money 
in  the  box,  you  seemed  in  such  a way 
about  it.” 

“Bless  you,  sir,  I shouldn’t  have  made  all 
that  fuss  if  it  had  only  been  money ! But, 
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you  see,  these  letters  are  all  that  I have  left 
of  iny  Mary,  and  I read  them  over  and 
over  again.  She  was  a rare  scholar,  my 

Mary  was.” 

“And  so  pretty  too,”  said  Jack  kindly. 

“ Ay,  Master  Jack,  she  was  that ; and  the 
sweetest  way  with  her.  Why,  I could  tell 
you  the  history  of  each  of  them  ten  roses, 
and  where  we  were  standing,  and  what  she 
said,  when  she  gave  it  to  me ; only  I feel 
somehow  as  Mary  mightn’t  like  it.  But  I 
say  her  dear  words  over  and  over  to  myself, 
and  never  forget  them;  though  it  would  seem 
irreverent-like  to  repeat  them  to  another 

person,  even  to  one  of  the  quality  like 

yourself.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  said  Jack  hastily, 
feeling  a queer,  uncomfortable  lump  in  his 
throat ; and  then  they  went  on  to  talk  of 
other  things.  So  the  man  that  married  Mary 
was  comforted,  and  the  hiding-place  of  his 
savings  remained  a mystery. 

A year  or  two  after  this.  Jack  Levett  was 
travelling  in  Switzerland,  and  lell  in  (and 

out)  with  some  people  called  Lawson.  Mr. 
Lawson  was  a flashy  young  man,  with  a 
great  many  rings  and  no  manners ; and 
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his  wife  was  a preLty  woman,  who  hilsely 
imagined  herself  a lady,  and  revelled  in 
the  delusion. 

“ I think  I ’eard  you  mention  you  came 
from  Cheriton  in  Blankshire,’’  said  Lawson 
one  day  to  Jack  at  the  table  cVhote. 

Now,  Jack  had  never  mentioned  the  fact, 
but  Mr.  Lawson  had  discovered  it  by  a dili- 
gent perusal  of  Jack’s  luggage-labels,  whereof 
Jack  was  perfectly  aware,  so  he  answered 
shortly — 

“ Yes,  I come  from  Cheriton.” 

“Then  p’r’aps  you  know  a connection  of 
my  wife’s  who  lives  there — a very  wealthy 
man,”  continued  Lawson  in  an  ingratiating 
manner. 

Jack  certainly  knew  all  the  wealthy  people 
in  or  near  Cheriton,  and  he  also  knew  that 
they  belonged  to  a class  which  wotdd  not 
have  counted  the  Lawsons  among  their 
acquaintances  — much  less  among  their  re- 
lations ; so  he  cautiously  inquired  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Lawson’s  kinsman. 

“ It’s  ’er  brother-in-law — Mr.  Peter  Dunn — 
’er  sister’s  widower,”  explained  Mr.  Lawson. 

“ Since  ’er  sister’s  death  ’e  ’as  allowed  my 
wife  a ’undred  a year ; and  if  ’e’s  as  rich 
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as  I imagine,  I think  ’e  might  increase  the 
allowance.” 

“Why?”  asked  Jack  drily. 

“ Well,  you  see,  my  wife’s  sister  married 
beneath  ’er,  so  I think  it  is  only  old  Dunn’s 
duty  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  related 
to  such  a genteel  famil}^  I gather  ’e  isn’c 
quite  what  }nu’d  call  a gentleman — not  like 
you  and  me,  you  know.” 

Jack  shuddered,  and  felt  an  unholy  desire 
stirring  within  him  to  knock  Lawson  down ; 
but  stifling  this  desire,  he  said  quietly — 

“Mr.  Dunn  is  an  excellent  man,  and  one 
for  whom  I entertain  a profound  respect;  but 
you  are  mistaken  in  considering  him  wealthy.” 
Lawson’s  face  fell.  “ Then  you  don’t  think 
’e  could  increase  the  allowance  ? ” he  asked. 

“ I feel  sure  he  could  not  do  so,  whatever 
his  wishes  might  be.  It  is  only  by  denying 
himself  that  he  is  able  to  make  it  as  large 
as  it  is;  of  this  1 am  certain.” 

“And  you  don’t  think  ’e’ll  have  much  to 
leave,  then  ? ” inquired  Lawson  gloomily. 

“ I should  say  nothing.  I can  assure  you 
he  is  a man  of  most  limited  means,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  allowance  men- 
tioned is  princely  in  its  munificence.” 
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“ Oh,  my  word ! You  ’ave  upset  me, 
Mr.  Levett.  It’s  ’orrible  to  ’ave  common 
relations  who  aren’t  even  rich,  don’t  you 
think  ? Riches  is  the  only  excuse  for 
commonness,  to  my  mind.” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Jack  stiffly;  “you  are 
deluded  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Dunn  was  in 
any  way  inferior  to  his  wife  or  her  sister. 
For  my  part,  I can  only  say  I am  proud  to 
count  him  among  my  friends;”  and  Jack 
stalked  off  in  high  dudgeon. 

“ Oh,  my  ! ” exclaimed  Mr.  Lawson  medita- 
tively. “To  think  of  Ada’s  old  brother-in- 
law  turning  out  to  be  not  so  rich  or  so 
common  as  we  thought.  ’E  must  be  some- 
thing particular  if  that  young  swell  counts 
’im  among  ’is  friends ; for  a more  unfriendly, 
stuck-up  chap  I never  met!  ’E  won’t  chum 
with  me  at  any  price.  But  I’m  glad  to  ’ear 
Ada’s  people  aren’t  as  common  as  I thought. 
I despise  commonness,  and  ’ave  always  prided 
myself  on  being  quite  the  gentleman ; but  I 
can’t  help  feeling  a bit  ’urt  at  that  young 
Levett  not  being  more  affable  with  me.” 

And  it  was  several  days  before  Mr. 
Lawson’s  self-satisfaction  recovered  from  the 
bruise  Jack  had  administered  to  it. 

L 2 
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When  Jack  Levett  reached  home,  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Peter  to  cease  to 
deny  himself  for  the  sake  of  such  worthless 
people  as  the  Lawsons  ; but  in  vain. 

“ Bless  you,  sir,  I don’t  do  it  to  please 
tliem — I do  it  to  please  my  Mary ; and  she’d 
set  her  heart  on  Ada  bein’  quite  the  lady.” 
“But  they  are  so  ungrateful  — so  un- 
worthy,” argued  Jack;  “and  I don’t  believe 
the  money  does  them  any  real  good.” 

Peter  laughed.  “ But  that  don’t  matter  to 
me,”  he  said.  “ I do  what  Mary  wanted,  and 
I don’t  bother  about  anything  else.  If  Mary 
had  wanted  me  to  throw  my  money  into  the 
river,  into  the  river  my  money  would  ha’ 
gone.  I don’t  want  money’s  worth  for  my 
money  ; I only  want  to  please  my  Mary. 
The  Squire  spends  his  money  on  hunters  not 
because  he  wants  to  kill  foxes  for  food,  but 
because  he  loves  huntin’  for  its  own  S0.ke  ; 
you  spend  your  time  on  cricket  not  because 
you  are  paid  for  it,  but  because  you  love 
cricket  for  its  own  sake ; and  pleasin’  Mary 
is  my  huntin’  and  cricket,  don’t  you  see  ? ” 

“ That’s  it,  is  it  ? ” said  Jack  quietly. 

“ The  only  joy  I ever  had  in  my  life  was 
Mary,  and  the  only  pleasure  I have  now  is 
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doin’  what  I think  Mary  would  wish.  And 
when  I meet  my  Mary  again,  I know  she’ll 
be  rare  glad  to  hear  how  I have  toiled 
and  saved  to  please  her;  and  as  to  how  the 
Lawsons  spent  the  money — why,  bless  you. 
Master  Jack!  do  you  suppose  that  when  me 
and  my  Mary  rre  together  once  more,  we’ll 
be  worrying  our  heads  about  such  rubbish 
as  the  spendin’  o’  money  ? ” 

And  Jack  Levett  felt  that  he  ought  to 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  “ the  man 
that  married  Mary.” 
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Why  did  you  take  all  I said  for  certain 
When  I so  glecfulh’’  threw  the  glove  ? 
Couldn’t  you  see  that  I made  a curtain 
Out  of  my  laughter  to  hide  my  love  ? 

Without  Understanding . 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Marjorie,  that 
love  is  a great  reality  ? ” asked  God  frey 
Strange  somewhat  sternly. 

But  Marjorie  only  laughed.  “Not  a great 
reality,  niy  dear  sir.  No,  no;  rather  a pretty 
pastime,  I should  say.” 

“ How  dare  you  speak  in  that  way  to 
me  ? ” cried  the  young  man,  a flush  of  anger 
rising  to  his  forehead. 

“Without  the  slightest  difficulty.  I do 
not  ever  need  to  screw  my  courage  to  the 
sticking-point  when  I am  addressing  my  dear 
young  friend,  Godfrey  Strange,  Esq.  Even 
your  most  righteous  wrath  fails  to  quell 
my  undaunted  spirit.  Don’t  you  think  such 
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intrepidity  ought  to  earn  for  me  the  Victoria 
Cross  ? ” 

But  Godfrey  would  not  smile  at  her  pretty 
fooling.  ‘‘Yon  are  too  frivolous,”  he  said. 
“Everything  is  just  a plaything  to  yon,  and 
you  take  nothing  seriously  — not  even  my 
love.” 

“ And  you,  on  the  other  hand,  take  every- 
thing too  seriously,  and  never  play  at  all. 
'You  place  love  on  a level  with  chess  and 
whist,  and  such  nasty,  dull,  intellectual  games; 
and  so  neither  you,  nor  anybody  else,  get  any 
pleasure  out  of  yourself  and  your  feelings.” 

“ I really  cannot  understand  you,  Marjorie. 

You  say  you  love  me,  and  yet ” 

“ And  so  I do,  so  I do  — on  the  rare 
occasions  when  you  are  frivolous.  In  your 
graver  moods  you  are  like  a cathedral — very 
impressive  architecturally,  but  apt  to  give  the 
ordinary  tourist  a chill  if  confined  within  its 
cloisters  too  long.  When  Aunt  Mary  was 
in  Rome  she  always  carried  a little  knitted 
shawl,  to  slip  over  her  shoulders  when  she 
went  into  the  churches.  I often  think  of 
providing  myself  with  a like  garment  to  put 
on  when  you  become  distinctly  improving.” 

“ You  are  very  unkind.” 
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“ My  dear  boy,  1 am  not.  I once  met  a 
man  who  divided  his  female  friends  into 
two  sections — the  women  he  flirted  with  on 
Sundays,  and  the  women  he  flirted  with  on 
week-days.  Now,  I always  feel  that  flirting 
with  you  is  an  exercise  whereof  the  most 
rigid  Sabbatarian  would  approve,  and  set 
apart  for  Sunday  afternoons.” 

‘‘  You  seem  to  think,”  said  Godfrey  sadly, 
“ that  my  heart  is  an  instrument  specially 
made  for  you  to  play  tunes  upon,  regardless 
of  my  sufferings  while  each  particular  chord 
is  struck.” 

“Well,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Marjorie, . with  an 
air  of  child -like  surprise. 

“ Darling,  how  can  you  ? ” said  Godfrey, 
with  a suspicious  break  in  his  voice. 

“ How  can  I what  ? — play  tunes  on  your 
heart  ? Oh ! easily ; but  some  tunes  come 
easier  than  others,  you  know.  Minor  hymns, 
for  instance,  and  funeral  marches  and  love- 
sick ditties  are  much  more  easily  played 
upon  the  instrument  you  mention,  than 
dances  and  national  anthems  and  hallelujah 
choruses.” 

“ Please  don’t  go  on  like  this,  dear,  when 
our  parting  is  so  near.” 
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“Very  well;  I’ll  go  on  anyhow  you  like, 
if  you’ll  only  select  the  programme.” 

“ You  see,  Marjorie,  going  away  like  this 
cuts  up  a fellow  awfully.” 

‘‘  So  I perceive ; the  cutting-up  is  as  public 
an  operation  as  hanging  used  to  be  some 
years  ago,  there  is  nothing  hidden  or  secret 
about  it.” 

“ I have  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  doing 
any  good  in  England,”  continued  Godfrey 
sadly ; “ but  it  doesn’t  follow  that  I shall 
therefore  succeed  in  California.  I may  never 
be  able  to  afford  to  ask  you  to  marry  me ; 
and  even  if  that  happy  time  ever  does  come, 
it  will  be  years  and  years  hence.” 

“ When  we  are  both  quite  old.  It  will  be 
rather  nice  to  ‘ keep  company  ’ in  Bath-chairs, 
don’t  you  think  ? and  to  make  love  down 
ear-trumpets,  and  eyes  through  spectacles ! ” 
“It  would  always  be  nice  to  make  love 
to  you,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,”  answered 
Godfrey. 

“ Even  when  age  has  withered  me,  and 
custom  staled  my  infinite^  variety  ? ” 

“Yes;  even  then — though  that  time  will 
only  come  in  a month  of  Sundays.” 

“But  a honeymoon  with  you  would  be  a 
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month  of  Sundays,  don’t  you  see  ? That  is 
what  I have  been  trying  to  impress  upon 
you  for  the  last  half-hour.” 

“ Dear,  shall  you  miss  me  much  ? ” asked 
the  young  man  tenderly. 

“Awfully,  for  the  first  fortnight.” 

“ Only  for  a fortnight  ? ” 

“ What  I should  call  the  acute  symptoms 
will  last  for  quite  a fortnight;  after  that  the 
pain,  though  severe,  will  be  bearable.” 

“ Marjorie,  you  know  I shall  always  love 
you,  and  never  any  woman  but  you.  I want 
you  to  remember  this,  though  I have  no 
right  to  ask  you  to  promise  to  remember  me.” 
“ And  it  would  make  no  difference  if  I 
did.  If  I remember  I shall  remember,  and 
if  I forget  I shall  forget  — promise  or  no 
promise.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to 
promise  not  to  grow  thin  or  grey  in  your 
absence.  What  will  be  will  be,  and  a whole 
litany  of  promises  can  neither  help  nor 
hinder  it.” 

“ You  know  Stephen  Farrer  is  going  out 
West  with  me,  and  will  take  half  my  orange- 
farm  off*  my  hands.” 

“ Yes,  I know ; and  also  will  leave  his 
heart  behind  him  with  my  sister  Dorothy.” 
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“ That  is  so,  poor  beggar ! and  if  he  minds 
it  as  much  as  1 do,  I,  for  one,  pity  him.” 

“Do  you  think  he  is  very  fond  of 
Dorothy  ? ” asked  the  girl. 

“ Extremely.” 

“ As  fond  as  you  are  of  me  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know ; there  is  no  common 
measure  to  which  I can  reduce  the  amount. 
But  of  one  thing  I am  sure — she  is  a pre- 
cious sight  fonder  of  him  than  you  are 
of  me.” 

Marjorie  laughed.  “ Dorothy  is  a dear  girl, 
with  a perfect  genius  for  being  fond  of 
people,”  she  said ; “ but  fondness  conies  so 
much  easier  to  her  than  it  does  to  me,  that 
you  ought  to  admire  rather  than  to  com- 
mend her;  just  as  you  should  admire  rather 
than  commend  her  for  having  light  blue 
eyes  that  say  forget-me-not  to  everyone  who 
looks  into  them.” 

“ While  you,  my  good  Marjorie,  have  dark 
blue  eyes  that  say  speechvell  to  everyone  who 
looks  into  them,  but  with  no  word  of  regret 
to  sadden  their  good-speed.'' 

And  poor  Godfrey  sighed  as  he  gazed  into 
the  dark  blue  eyes,  which  smiled  back  with 
no  sign  of  softening. 
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Dorothy  and  Marjorie  Allen  were  the 
daughters  of  the  Vicar  of  Meadowsleigh,  and 
were  the  most  popular  girls  in  the  village. 
Dorothy,  the  elder,  because  of  her  sweet 
unselfishness  and  unruffied  amiability ; and 
Marjorie,  the  younger,  because  of  her  high 
spirits  and  sunny  lightheartedness.  From 
the  days  of  their  childhood  Dorothy  had 
been  beloved  by  Stephen  Farrer,  and  Marjorie 
by  Godfrey  Strange ; but  the  twin  courses 
of  the  sisters’  true  love  were  unable  to 
run  smoothly,  on  account  of  that  hideously 
frequent  obstacle,  poverty,  which  has  such  an 
unhappy  knack  of  sticking  itself  right  in  the 
way  of  the  life-giving  stream,  and  thereby 
turning  the  crystal  waters  into  stagnant 
pools — pools  which  will  soon,  alas ! become 
veritable  Dead  Seas,  unless  some  timely 
prophet  comes  by  with  his  handful  of  healing 
salt.  But  no  prophet  came  to  Meadowsleigh  ; 
and  Godfrey’s  heart  began  to  grow  bitter 
within  him  because  of  hope  deferred.  He 
pictured  Dorothy  and  Marjorie  growing  into 
soured  old  maids,  and  sitting  desolate  on  the 
bank  while  the  river  of  life  flowed  by ; not 
guessing  (how  could  he,  poor  soul!  being  only 
a man  ?)  that  love  alone  is  sufficient  to  fill  a 
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woman’s  existence,  provided  that  the  man  she 
loves  loves  her,  and  she  knows  it ; then  she 
will  smile  at  the  distance  between  them,  and 
find  happiness  and  rest  in  his  love  and  in  his 
letters — even  though  the  former  come  from 
half  across  the  globe,  and  the  latter  cost  at 
least  twopence-halfpenny  apiece  for  postage. 

So  Godfrey  persuaded  his  friend,  Stephen, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  them  both  if  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  England  which  had 
proved  so  niggardly  a mother  to  them,  and 
tried  their  luck  in  the  far  West:  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  two  young  men  should 
see  if  they  could  not  arrange  a meeting  amid 
the  orange-groves  of  Florida  with  that  fickle 
Dame  Fortune,  who  refused  to  bow  to  them 
at  home,  like  certain  other  fine  ladies  who 
are  often  friendly  abroad  with  folks  they 
would  not  look  at  in  England. 

“ Dorothy,  darling,  you’ll  never  forget  me, 
will  you?”  said  Stephen  Farrer  to  his  be- 
loved, not  long  before  his  departure. 

“ Never,  Stephen ; how  could  I forget 
you  ? Why,  you  have  been  all  the  world  to 
me  ever  since  I was  in  pinafores.” 

“ But  suppose  that  Godfrey  and  I don’t 
get  on  any  better  there  than  here,  Dorothy  ? ” 
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“ I shall  still  go  on  loving  you  all  the 
same.  If  you  did  not  come  back  for  twenty 
years,  you  would  still  find  me,  when  you  did 
come,  waiting  for  you.” 

“ You  darling  ! ” 

“ You  see,  Stephen,  love  is  everything  to 
me.  Strong,  bright  natures  like  Marjorie’s 
don’t  realize  how  I need  it ; they  can  be 

v/ell  and  happy  all  by  themselves ; but  I 
feel  I must  love  and  cling  to  somebody,  or 
else  I could  not  go  on  living.” 

“ I only  wish  I could  stay  here  to  be 

clung  to,”  sighed  Ste])hen  ruefully. 

“ So  do  I.  I ahvays  feel  quite  satisfied 
when  I am  with  you,  as  if  life  had  nothing 
better  to  offer ; but  when  you  are  away, 
everything  seems  horrid,  and  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  anything,” 

“ My  poor  little  girl,  how  you  will  miss 
me ! ” 

“ I shall,  dreadfully.  There  will  be  a sort 
of  toothache  in  my  heart  all  the  time,  and 
even  vdien  I am  talking  to  other  people, 

the  pain  will  go  on  and  on ; and  it  will 

never  stop  till  you  come  home  again.” 

Bat  you  must  not  fret  too  much,  my 
sweet ; it  will  spoil  your  beauty  if  you  do.” 
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I don’t  mind.  I only  like  my  prettiness 
because  it  pleases  you ; and  if  you  cannot 
see  me,  I don’t  care  how  hideous  I get.” 

And  Stephen’s  answer  to  this  was  not  a 
verbal  one. 

In  spite  of  the  lovers’  misery,  the  days 
flew  by  only  too  quickly ; and  all  too  soon 
the  sad  day  came  when  Godfrey  and  Stephen 
had  to  say  good-bye  to  the  dear  old  life,  and 
sail  for  the  new  one  awaiting  them  beyond 
the  sunset.  Dorothy  shed  floods  of  tears,  and 
made  herself  ill  with  crying ; but  Marjorie 
put  a braver  face  on  the  matter,  and  no 
one  knew  what  she  suffered.  And  life  at 
Meadowsleigh  drifted  on  in  the  old  channels, 
with  the  one  tremendous  difterence ; while 
each  girl  in  her  own  heart  pondered  on  the 
marvel  that  the  coming  and  going  of  one 
particular  man  can  turn  a wilderness  into  an 
enchanted  garden,  and  vice  versa;  and  learnt 
the  lesson  that,  as  when  all  the  earth  was 
an  Eden,  there  was  only  one  man  and  one 
woman  in  the  world,  so,  when  there  is  only 
one  man  and  one  woman  in  the  world,  all  the 
earth  becomes  an  Eden  again  ; a phenomenon 
which  occurs  at  least  once  in  the  experience 
of  every  one  of  us. 
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Godfrey  and  Stephen  had  a hard  time  at 
first  on  their  orange-farm ; but  they  were 
respectively  “ cheered,  but  not  inebriated,”  by 
Dorothy’s  loving  and  Marjorie’s  lively  epistles  ; 
and  were  full  of  hope  of  a bright  future, 
wherein  these  two  young  ladies  played  an 
important  part.  But  on  one  dreadful  day 
the  floods  came  and  swept  away  the  work  ot 
three  years ; and  then  the  two  young  men  sat 
down  and  faced  the  truth,  that  they  must 
go  back  and  begin  at  the  beginning  all  over 
again.  They  were  manly  enough  to  feel  it 
their  duty  to  refrain  from  asking  anyone  to 
go  back  with  them ; and  did  not  know  that 
the  two  girls  at  home  were  womanly  enough 
to  desire  above  all  things  to  go  back  with 
and  wait  for  the  men  they  loved,  if  only 
the  men  requested  them  so  to  do.  So  in 
their  masculine  ignorance  they  wrote  and 
told  the  Allen  girls  that  all  must  be  at  an 
end  between  themselves  and  their  quondam 
loves,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  orange- 
farm  ; and  poor  Dorothy  and  her  sister, 
being  but  women,  were  forced  to  submit 
without  a murmur,  even  though  it  well-nigh 
broke  their  hearts.  But  Godfrey  remembered, 
not  without  a pang,  how — in  the  intervals 
M 2 
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of  his  love-making  — Marjorie  used  to  flirt 
with  Sir  Wilmot  Goodrich,  the  squire  of 
^leadowsleigh,  and  bewitch  the  poor,  rich, 
young  man  with  her  merry  ways  and  spark- 
ling Avit;  and  though  Dorothy  Avas  too  much 
absorbed  Avith  her  devotion  to  Stephen  ever 
to  dream  of  flirting  AAUth  anyone  else,  Stephen 
kncAv  that  she  Av^as  far  too  pretty  a Avoman 
to  be  let  alone  if  he  Avere  not  in  the  Avay. 

For  some  years  after  breaking  off  their  con- 
nection Avith  MeadoAvsleigh,  Godfrey  Strange 
and  Stephen  Farrer  struggled  through  much 
poverty  and  many  privations ; and  often  sang 
a melancholy  Te  Deum . that  they  had  not 
brought  the  AAmmen  they  loved  into  such 
sore,  straits  as  they  themselves  Avere  in. 
Then  Fortune — in  her  usual,  nasty,  feminine 
Avay — completely  changed  her  tactics,  and 
began  to  shower  her  favours  on  those  Avho 
had  ceased  to  ask  for  them,  and  to  Avhom 
they  came  too  late.  So  that,  after  scA^eral 
more  years  of  toil  and  hardship.  Strange 
and  Farrer  became  comparatively  rich  men. 
But  by  that  time  they  Avere  regular  old 
bachelors,  and  had  no  one  to  share  their 
riches.  Dame  Fortune — silly  creature  ! — has 
surely  never  learnt  the  lesson  that  those 
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give  twice  who  give  quickly,  or  she  would 
not  be  so  tardy  in  stretching  out  her  hand. 

After  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  Godfrey 
and  Stephen  again  set  foot  in  England,  and 
went  straight  to  Meadowsleigh  ; and,  as  they 
knew  nothing  of  how  Time  had  dealt  with 
that  village  since  they  went  away,  they 
repaired  to  the  little  post-office  to  find  out. 
The  old  post-mistress,  who  had  distributed 
their  love-letters,  was  dead  ; and  the  suc- 
cessor, who  reigned  in  her  stead,  knew  not 
the  wanderers. 

“ Does  Parson  Allen  still  live  here  ? ” 
inquired  Strange,  after  purchasing  sufficient 
postage-stamps  to  justify  him  in  entering 
into  conversation  with  the  vendor. 

“ Bless  me  ! no,  sir.  Parson  Allen  has 
been  dead  these  ten  years.  I hear  he  was 
a pleasant -spoken  gentleman,  but  he  died 
afore  we  came  to  live  in  these  parts.” 

“And  his  daughters — what  of  them?” 
asked  Godfrey,  with  a queer  huskiness  in 
his  voice. 

“ One  of  them  married  Sir  Wilmot 
Goodrich,  of  Meadowsleigh  Park  ; and  a 
sweet,  bright  lady  she  is.  She  has  three 
children — a boy  and  two  girls — and  they  are 
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the  merriest  little  folk  I have  ever  set  eyes 
on,  and  as  affable  as  my  lady.  Sir  Wilmot 
fairly  dotes  on  her  and  them.” 

“ And  what  became  of  the  other  sister  ? ” 
asked  Stephen ; for  Godfrey  was  silent,  and 
had  turned  his  face  away. 

“ Oh ! Miss  Allen  lives  in  a little  house 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  close  to  the 
gates  of  Meadowsleigh  Park.  She  has  never 
married  — on  account  of  a disappointment 
when  she  was  young,  people  say.  She  is 
quiet  and  sad,  and  very  thin  ; while  her 
sister.  Lady  Goodrich,  is  as  stout  and  hand- 
some a lady  as  one  could  see  in  a summer’s 
day.” 

“ And  does  Miss  Allen  live  all  alone  ? ” asked 
Stephen,  with  a tender  light  in  his  eyes. 

“ Quite  alone,  save  for  one  servant.  She 
is  very  good  to  the  poor,  and  works  among 
them  all  her  time.  Poor  lady ! It  is  sad 
for  her  to  be  so  poor  and  lonely,  while  her 
sister  is  prosperous  and  happy.  But  it  is 
the  way  of  the  world — flowers  for  some  and 
weeds  for  others,  and  what  we  deserve  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it ! ” 

“ Let  us  go  out-of-doors ! ” said  Godfrey 
impatiently  ; “ it  is  stifling  hot  in  here.” 
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When  they  were  outside  again,  Stephen 
laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  other’s  arm. 
“ I am  so  sorry,  old  fellow ! ” he  said. 

“ It  was  my  own  doing,”  said  Godfrey. 
“ I gave  her  her  liberty,  and  I cannot  blame 
her  that  she  accepted  it.  And  Goodrich 
always  admired  her,  you  know,  even  in  the 
old  days,  and  used  to  be  frantically  jealous 
of  me.  She  was  too  light-hearted  to  wear 
the  willow  long.” 

“ Yes ; she  was  very  bright  and  lovable, 
but  things  did  not  go  deep  with  Marjorie 
as  they  did  Avith  Dorothy.” 

“ Marjorie  could  not  help  that ; it  Avas 
just  how  she  Avas  made,”  cried  Godfrey,  still 
defending  his  former  love.  “ She  never  pre- 
tended to  be  different.” 

“ That  is  true.” 

“ If  a man  loves  a brilliant  Avoman,  he 
must  not  hope  to  find  her  as  clinging  and 
tractable  as  her  SAveeter  and  gentler  sisters. 
You  cannot  buy  diamonds  and  expect  them 
to  keep  you  Avarrn,  you  know,  my  dear 
Farrer.  Yet  I prefer  diamonds  to  flannel, 
any  day  ! ” 

“ Strange,  old  boy,  do  }^ou  mind  coming 
Avith  me  to  see  Dorothy  ? I feel  that  I 
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cannot  keep  away  from  her  a minute  longer 
than  is  necessary ; but  I would  rather  you 
did  not  come  if  it  will  hurt  you  in  any 
way.” 

Godfrey  laughed  bitterly.  “ It  will  not 
hurt  me  more  than  I am  already  hurt, 
Farrer;  and  I have  no  right  to  be  hurt 
at  all.  Besides,  I should  like  to  see  Doroth}^ 
again,  for  old  friendship’s  sake,  though  I 
could  hardly  face  Marjorie  just  yet  — not 
till  I’ve  got  used  to  thinking  of  her  as 
Lady  Goodrich.” 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  Park  gates, 
close  to  Avhich  was  Miss  Allen’s  cottage. 
The  lodge-keeper  was  working  in  his  garden. 

“ Are  the  family  at  home  ? ” Stephen 
asked  of  him,  fearful  lest  they  might  come 
upon  Lady  Goodrich  unexpectedly. 

“No,  sir;  Sir  Wilmot  and  my  lady  are 
gone  up  to  London.  But  Miss  Allen  is  at 
home,  if  you  care  to  step  in  and  see  her.” 

So  the  two  travellers  did  step  into  Miss 
Allen’s  cottage,  and  were  shown  by  her  little 
maid-servant  into  a tiny  drawing-room. 

“ If  you  will  wait  a minute,  I will  tell 
Miss  Allen  that  you  are  here,”  she  said. 

And  as  they  waited,  Stephen  Farrer  felt 
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contented  rather  than  exuberant.  It  would 
be  very  peaceful  to  have  a comfortable  home, 
with  Dorothy  always  by  his  side,  he  thought ; 
but  hard  work  had  knocked  all  the  romance 
out  of  the  man,  and  “ there  had  passed 
away  a glory  from  the  earth  ” as  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  The  woman  at  the  post- 
office  had  said  that  Dorothy  was  veiy 
thin.  This  annoyed  him,  as  he  hated  thin 

women;  but  he  decided  he  would  soon  feed 
her  up,  and  make  her  good-looking  again. 
But  he  hoped  she  would  not  be  quite  as 
affectionate  as  she  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days,  for  he  felt  himself  too  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact  for  love-making  at  his  time 
of  life. 

And  Godfrey  Strange,  meanwhile,  looked 
out  of  the  window  over  the  well-remembered 
landscape,  and  knew — to  his  sorrow — that  the 
heart  in  him  was  as  young  as  it  had  ever 
been,  in  spite  of  all  that  he  had  gone 
through ; and  that  if  only  Marjorie  had  been 
as  faithful  as  her  sister,  he  could  have  loved 
her  now  as  tenderly  and  romantically  as  he 
did  when  they  were  boy  and  girl  together. 
Stephen,  he  felt,  could  have  found  another 
Dorothy ; but  for  him  there  would  never  be 
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another  Marjorie  as  long  as  the  world  should 
stand. 

And  then  the  door  opened,  and  a thin, 
sad -faced  woman  came  into  the  room,  with 
outstretched  hands,  to  welcome  back  the 
friend  and  lover  of  her  youth  ; and  to 
prove  to  them  that  in  some  women’s 
hearts  there  is  no  such  thing  as  forget- 
fulness, but  that  the  love  “ which  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,” 
in  spite  of  age  and  time  and  death. 

And  the  woman  Avho  came  into  the  room 
was  Marjorie  Allen. 
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Yet  I envy  you,  spite  of  your  bitter  pain; 

Because  through  earth’s  hubbub,  that  grates  and  jars, 
You  are  listening  still  to  the  far-off  strain 
Which  is  sung  on  high  by  the  morning  stars. 

You  never  would  turn  your  eyes  to  the  ground 
From  the  heaven-sent  vision  they  once  had  seen  ; 

So  ready  and  waiting  will  you  be  found 

When  the  angels  bring  you  your  might -licbvc-'bccn. 

Disappointed. 


Lady  Headley  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
most  detestable  woman  in  London.  The  moment 
she  enters  a room  the  veneer  of  civilization 
peels  off  from  me,  and  I become  in  intention 
a scalp- collecting,  tomahawking  savage.  And 
yet  she  is  a handsome  woman,  in  so  far  as 
regular  features  and  good  colouring  constitute 
beauty ; and  she  is  an  extremely  clever  woman, 
if  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  subjects 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  an  indefatigable  per- 
sistence in  confining  her  conversation  exclu- 
sively to  those  subjects,  constitute  cleverness 
Her  quickness  in  discovering  the  secret  sore 
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places  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  is  almost  more  than  human ; 
and  her  ingenuity  in  rubbing  these  places  on 
the  raw,  and  thereby  causing  excruciating 
pain,  is  certainly  less  than  divine.  The  way 
in  which  Lady  Headley  is  treated  at  dinner- 
parties is  a source  of  great  amusement  to 
me.  In  the  first  place  there  is  invariably  a 
lady  of  higher  rank  present,  as  no  living 
man  could  be  capable  of  such  superfluous, 
self-inflicted  torture  as  taking  Lady  Headley 
down  to  dinner  in  his  own  house.  But  even 
the  most  selfish  of  mortals  are  not  devoid 
of  compunction  when  they  cruelly  afflict  a 
fellow-man ; and  the  deprecating  timidity 
Avherewith  the  host  pronounces  the  extreme 
sentence  on  the  poor  wretch  foreordained  to 
fall  to  Lady  Headley’s  share,  is  delightful  to 
the  onlookers ; while  the  expression  of  hope- 
less misery  on  the  face  of  the  selected  victim, 
when  he  has  learned  his  fate,  is  nothing 
more  than  delicious  to  anyone  with  a sense 
of  humour.  And  if  all  the  men  who  have  to 
take  Lady  Headley  in  to  dinner  shrink  from 
the  ordeal  as  much  as  my  husband  does,  I 
can  only  say  that  I pity  their  wives  during 
their  respective  drives  home. 
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Sir  Robert  Headley  is,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  a nice  man,  as  well  as  (or,  ought  I 
to  say,  in  spite  of?)  being  a fabulously  rich 
one.  Although  cursed  in  his  youth  with  the 
inheritance  to  so  large  a fortune  as  to  make 
work  unnecessary  to  him,  he  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  work  like  a galley-slave,  or  a 
second  son ; and,  in  consequence,  is  already  a 
rising  Member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  barristers  of  the  day;  and — 
were  it  not  for  her  ladyship — would  be  a 
much-to-be-envied  lawyer.  They  say  he  will 
be  a judge  one  of  these  days ; anyhow,  he 
was  no  judge  when  he  married  Anastasia 
Le  Blanc,  as  all  London  will  agree.  Anastasia 
is  Lady  Headley’s  Christian  name,  which  my 
husband  and  his  friends  have  abbreviated  to 
Xasty — a diminutive  whereof  they,  as  the 
inventors,  are  not  a little  proud. 

“ Maud,”  said  Harry  to  me  one  day, 
towards  the  close  of  the  season ; “ Bob 

Headley  wants  to  know  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  our  visiting  them  this  year  while 
we  are  in  Scotland.” 

My  face  fell.  “ Oh ! Harry,  it  would  be 
rather  horrid,  don’t  you  think  ? ” 

“Of  course  it  would;  especially  if  ‘Nasty’ 
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were  in  a bad  temper — and  I see  no  reason 
why  she  should  make  the  exception  of  a 
lifetime  on  our  account,  and  be  in  a good 
one.” 

“It  would  be  specially  vile  for  me,  you 
see,”  I continued.  “ You  would  go  out  and 
shoot  things  without  hating  them ; while  I 
should  stay  in  and  hate  without  shooting, 
which  isn’t  half  so  nice.  One  can’t  very 
well  shoot  one’s  hostess,  you  see.  Autumn 
visiting-time  is  not  the  season  for  hostess- 
shooting.” 

“ I think,  however,  it  would  be  permissible 
to  shoot  ‘ Nasty  ’ at  any  time  of  the  year ; 
there  is  no  close  time  for  vermin,  you  know,” 
said  Harry. 

I laughed.  “ What  do  you  want  to  do  ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Maud,  I 
rather  want  to  go.  The  Headleys  have  in- 
vited us  so  many  times,  and  we  have  always 
refused.  Not  that  we  were  to  blame  for 
refusing— the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
one  of  humanity’s  safeguards,  and  even  the 
bravest  of  men  would  rather  be  the  butt  of 
armies  or  the  prey  of  wild  beasts  than  the 
guest  of  Anastasia  Headley.  Nevertheless, 
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one’s  pocket  must  be  considered  as  well  as 
one’s  prejudices ; and  I am  a poor  and 
struggling  barrister,  while  Headley  is  a rich 
and  successful  one ; therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  me  to  keep  in  with 
him,  and  not  offend  him  in  any  way, 
especially  as  he  has  often  been  extremely 
kind  to  me.” 

“ In  that  case,  perhaps,  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  accept,  Harry.  If  men  can  fight 
battles  and  go  do^vn  coal-pits  in  the  way  of 
duty,  surely  we  likewise  can  spend  a week 
with  Lady  Headley.” 

“ The  oracle  has  spoken,”  cried  Harry, 
and  the  Christian  shall  be  thrown  to  the 
lions ; which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
you  and  I will  sojourn  for  a week  under 
Anastasia’s  detested  roof.” 

“Very  well,  my  dear  boy,”  I said;  “so  be 
it.  But  I shall  never  cease  to  wonder  what 
induced  a sensible  man  like  Sir  Robert 
Headley  to  marry  that  awful  woman.” 

“There  comes  a time  in  every  man’s  life, 
my  dear  Maud,  when  he  feels  he  must 
appoint  somebody  to  take  out  the  horrid 
little  red  marks  which  the  laundress  leaves 
in  his  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Therefore  he 
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marries.  I presume  this  crisis  had  arrived 
in  Headley’s  life  when  he  met  the  fair 
Anastasia.” 

“ Many  marriages  are  very  perplexing,”  I 
remarked;  “I  often  think  of  writing  to  ask 
half  my  married  friends  whatever  induced 
them  to  marry  the  other  half.” 

“ It  will  be  useless  to  put  RS.  V.P.  on 
your  inquiry,  my  good  child;  for  it  is  what 
most  married  people  are  asking  themselves, 
and  can’t  make  out ; and  it  becomes  dis- 
tinctly unpleasant  Avhen  they  cease  to  ask 
themselves,  and  begin  to  ask  each  other. 
Headley,  however,  would  probably  remind 
you  that  his  wife  is  an  extremely  handsome 
woman.  ” 

“I  don’t  see  that  beauty  alone  is  a reason 
for  marrying  a woman.” 

“ Perhaps  not ; but  it  is  an  excuse  for 
having  married  her,”  replied  my  husband 
drily. 

So  it  came  to  pass — as  it  does  generally 
come  to  pass  when  one  vows  one  will  never 
do  a thing — that  Harry  and  I spent  a week 
at  the  Headleys’  place  in  Scotland.  And  a 
terrible  week  it  was.  I had  always  known 
that  Lady  Headley  was  detestable ; but  “ the 
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trivial  round,  the  common  task  ” justified 
their  reputation  in  the  furnishing  depart- 
ment by  supplying  her  ladyship  with  oppor- 
tunities for  making  herself  disagreeable, 
undreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  those 
ignorant  and  blissful  mortals  who  had  only 
seen  her  under  the  restraining  influence  of 
society.  She  began  by  flatly  contradicting 

everything  that  everybody  said,  regardless  of 
the  respective  truth  of  the  statements ; but 
she  did  not  end  here — far  from  it.  The  day 
we  arrived  at  Wullicarden  there  was  a fire 
in  the  hall,  the  weather  being  cold  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  my  husband  unwisely 
remarked  how  comfortable  it  looked — conse- 
quently, we  never  saw  another  live  coal  from 
that  hour  till  the  time  of  our  departure. 
One  day  I so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  mention 
what  a trouble  it  was  to  me  that  I was  not 
tall ; and  after  that  an  hour  rarely  passed 
without  my  hostess’s  pointing  out  that  short 
women  were  a blot  on  the  face  of  creation. 
She  spent  what  time  she  could  spare  from 
the  torture  of  her  guests  to  making  life 
hideous  to  her  two  wretched,  mother- ridden, 
little  girls  and  their  governess  — a meek, 
sensitive  creature,  who  looked  ^s  if  she  would 
N 2 
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have  welcomed  the  Neronian  persecution  or 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  as  a light  holiday- 
task  alter  a course  of  Lady  Headley.  But 
I pitied  our  host  the  most  of  all;  in  her 
attitude  towards  him,  his  wife  ‘‘  out-nastied 
Nasty,”  as  my  husband  used  to  say.  Sir 
Robert  did  not  lose  his  temper  with  her, 
aggravated  she  never  so  wisely ; but  he  always 
seemed  supremely  bored  by  her  and  by  every- 
thing and  everybody  else,  as  if  for  him  life 
had  lost  its  savour.  Harry  was  once  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  success  in  all  that  he 
undertook.  “ If  the  men  who  fail  are  as 
miserable  as  those  who  succeed.  Heaven  help 
them ! ” he  replied. 

One  day  when  my  husband,  our  host  and 
myself  were  together,  Satan  having  found 
some  mischief  for  her  ladyship’s  idle  hands 
elsewhere,  Sir  Robert  said — 

“ By  the  way,  Leslie,  you  once  asked 
me  if  I could  help  some  curate-friend  of 
yours ; do  you  remember  ? I quite  forget 
his  name.” 

“Certainly,  I remember,”  replied  Harry; 
“ his  name  is  Heatherington,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  lived.  He 
has  a widowed  mother  and  three  sisters  to 
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support,  and  how  he  does  it  is  a marvel 
to  me.” 

“ What  type  of  a man  is  he  ? ” asked 
Sir  Robert. 

“ Oh  ! ” replied  Harry,  “ he  combines  the 
physique  of  a Greek  god  with  the  faith  of 
a Christian  child.  He  began  life  with  the 
decision  that  he  would  become  an  arch- 
bishop, and  would  turn  the  world  upside 
down,  or  rather  right  side  up ; but  since 
then  he  has  compromised  with  Fate,  and 
become  the  second  curate  in  a wretchedly 
poor  East-end  parish.” 

“Poor  fellow!  Compromises  with  Fate  are 
always  rather  sickening,  don’t  you  think  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Heatherington  does  not  think  so,” 
I piped  in.  “ He  possesses  the  enviable  artistic 
faculty  of  seeing  things  exactly  as  they  are 
not ; and  to  persons  thus  endowed  a com- 
promise is  as  good  as  a conquest.” 

“ Well,  what  I was  about  to  say  about 
him  is,”  continued  Sir  Robert,  “ that  I asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  remember  me  the 
next  time  he  had  an  Indian  chaplaincy  to 
fill  up;  and  I have  just  heard  from  him  that 
a vacancy  has  occurred.  So  I will  recom- 
mend your  friend  Heatherington  to  him  at 
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once,  if  you  think  he  would  care  for  the 
post.  The  pay  is  good,  you  know,  and  there 
is  a pension  at  the  end.” 

“ I know  he  would  like  it,  above  all 
things,”  cried  Harry ; “ and  it  is  awfully 

good  of  you,  Headley,  to  bear  my  request 
in  mind.” 

“I  was  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  in 
my  power  for  a friend  of  yours,  Leslie;  your 
friendship  alone  is  a guarantee  of  a man’s 
suitability  for  promotion.” 

“ It  was  very  nice  of  you  to  get  the 
chaplaincy  for  Mr.  Heatherington,”  I said ; 
“but  it  is  still  nicer  to  speak  of  Harry  in 
that  way.” 

“ I speak  so,  my  dear  lady,  because  I 
think  so,”  replied  Sir  Robert  kindly.  “Pearls, 
as  you  know,  are  sometimes  cast  before  those 
who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  them ; but 
I have  never  undervalued  the  friendship  of 
such  men  as  your  husband : and  it  is  to  such 
friendships  that  I owe  whatever  I possess  of 
that  commodity  we  call  happiness.  But,”  he 
continued,  in  rather  a hesitating  manner, 
“ perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to — er — 
mention  this  little  matter  in  the  presence  of 
my  lady.  I don’t  know  why,  but  it  always 
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annoys  her  when  I — er  — do  anything  for 
people  who  arc  not  exactly  well  off*” 

“ Of  course,  of  course,”  said  Harry  quickly ; 
“I  shouldn’t  think  of  mentioning  it  to  any- 
one but  Heatherington  himself,  and  I will 
keep  your  name  out  of  the  matter  altogether 
if  you  would  prefer  it.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow  ; I should  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  would.  Not  that  Lady 
Headley  has  probably  ever  heard  of  anyone 
so  obscure  as  an  East-end  curate,”  he  added 
bitterly,  “her  ladyship’s  ears  being  only  open 
to  the  music  of  higher  spheres;  still,  it  is 
always  as  well  not  to  give  the  enemy — or 
one’s  wife — occasion  to  blaspheme,  when  such 
blasphemy  can  be  conveniently  avoided.” 

When  we  had  drained  the  cup  of  Lady 
Headley’s  unpleasantness  to  the  dregs,  Harry 
and  I returned  to  London;  and  shortly  after 
that,  Mr.  Heatherington  sailed  for  India.  He 
was  full  of  delight  at  the  prospect,  looking 
at  his  new  life  through  a golden  haze ; and 
was  full  of  plans  for  his  mother’s  coming  out 
to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  was  settled, 
though  everyone  else  could  see  that  the 
poor  old  lady  would  never  get  as  far  as 
Tottenham  Court  Road  again  — much  less 
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India.  But  Arthur  Heatherington  is  so  buoy- 
antly hopeful,  that  nothing  will  ever  damp 
his  ardour  or  teach  him  to  take  a sensible 
view  of  life.  His  childlike  impracticability 
makes  him  delightfully  lovable,  at  the  same 
time  as  it  foredooms  him  to  failure,  as  men 
count  failure ; but  to  be  annoyed  with 
Arthur  for  not  being  a success  (falsely  so- 
called)  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  quarrel 
with  an  organ  for  not  making  itself  of  use  as 
a cooking  range.  He  has  no  idea  that  he  is 
handsome — which  he  certainly  is;  but  he  is 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  his  sisters 
are  beautiful — which  they  distinctly  are  not. 
He  builds  pathetically  grotesque  castles  in 
the  air  for  them  (though  none  for  himself), 
wherein  they  mount  the  steps  of  Anglo- 
Indian  society,  over  the  prostrate  and  adoring 
forms  of  Viceroys  and  commanding  officers ; 
while,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  sort 
of  women  that  one  would  not  sit  next  to  at 
a sewing-party  if  one  could  avoid  it. 

One  evening — just  before  he  left  England 
— Mr.  Heatherington  called  when  Harry  was 
out.  I gave  him  a sketch  of  Lady  Headley, 
which  amused  him  a good  deal,  and  then  he 
added  seriousty — 
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“You  know,  Mrs.  Leslie,  joking  apart, 
it  is  awfully  rough  on  a fellow  to  have  a 
wife  like  that.  Not  only  is  his  daily  life 
made  hideous,  which  is  bad  ; but  his 
ideals  are  dragged  in  the  dust,  which  is 
worse.” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  I said. 

“ Of  course,”  he  continued,  waxing  eloquent 
upon  the  subject,  “ it’s  a man’s  own  fault,  in 
a measure,  for  having  fallen  in  love  with  an 
inferior  woman.  ‘ We  needs  must  love  the 
highest  when  we  see  it’;  and  if  we  deliber- 
ately love  the  lower,  our  error  cannot  fail 
to  bring  its  own  reward.  In  love  (as  in 
higher  things)  if  we  choose  darkness  rather 
than  light,  the  fulfilment  of  our  wishes  is 
their  punishment.  Good  and  evil  are  set 
before  us,  and  if  we  take  the  evil,  God 
himself  cannot  make  it  good.  We  clutch 
at  the  Sodomite  apples,  and  find  them  ashes 
in  our  mouths ; and  men  call  that  success. 
We  worship  the  stars,  but  cannot  reach  them  ; 
and  men  call  that  failure.  But  I do  not 
agree  with  them, 

‘ For  I know 

How  far  high  failure  overleaps  the  bounds 
Of  low  successes.  ” 
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“Then  you  think  it  better  to  aim  high 
and  miss,  than  to  aim  low  and  hit,”  I said. 

“ Certainly.  Take  your  late  host,  for 
instance,  about  whom  you  have  been  telling 
me.  He  asked,  evidently,  for  riches  and 
honour  and  a handsome,  worldly  wife ; he 
has  got  his  heart’s  desire,  and  leanness  withal 
into  his  soul.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  asked 
for  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  London, 
and  the  love  of  the  best  and  loveliest  woman 
that  ever  lived.  Sin  still  abounds  in  London, 
and  the  woman  I loved  is  married  to  a richer 
(and  doubtless  a better)  man;  yet  I would 
not  exchange  your  friend’s  sleek  success  for 
my  'diviner  failure.’  Believe  me  ‘the  gain 
of  a loss  ’ is  oftentimes  a better  thing  than 
‘ the  loss  of  a gain.’  ” 

“Then  you,  too,  fell  in  love  like  other 
men,”  I said  softly. 

“Yes — more  deeply  than  most  men  fall,  I 
fancy;  though  I suppose  every  lover  thinks 
that  of  himself.  But  I will  never  acknowledge 
that  other  men  have  had  such  an  object  for 
their  worship  as  was  vouchsafed  to  me,” 
replied  Arthur,  his  beautiful  eyes  glistening 
with  emotion. 

“ Then  why  didn’t  you  marry  her  ? ” 
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“ I was  far  too  poor  to  think  of  marrying 
anybody  then/’  he  replied ; “ especially  a girl 
who  had  always  'fed  on  the  roses  and  lain 
in  the  lilies  of  life.’  I never  even  dared  to 
tell  her  of  my  love,  she  was  so  far  above  me 
in  every  way ; but  I shall  be  a better  man 
all  my  life  for  having  loved  her,  though  she 
never  knew  of  it.” 

“ What  was  she  like  ? ” I asked. 

“ Very  beautiful,  with  most  elegant  manners 
and  carriage;  and  I feel  sure  that  her  soul 
was  even  more  lovely  than  her  face.” 

“ Where  is  she  now,  Mr.  Heatherington  ? ” 

“ I do  not  know.  For  a time  I worshipped 
my  ‘bright,  particular  star’  from  a distance; 
and  then  she  passed  out  of  my  orbit,  and  I 
saw  her  no  more.  I heard  she  had  made  a 
brilliant  marriage ; but  what  are  her  local 
habitation  and  her  name  now,  I haven’t  the 
slightest  idea.” 

“ It  is  rather  a sad,  unfinished  little  story 
don’t  you  think  ? ” 

“It  is  not  altogether  sad  to  me,  as  I have 
felt  ennobled  ever  since,  by  the  love  I bore 
her.  You  know,  when  I left  school  I meant 
to  go  to  the  University,  and  make  a stir  in 
the  world ; but  my  father  died  just  then,  and 
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my  air-castles  consequently  fell  about  my 
ears.  I scrambled  through  a theological 
college  and  took  Holy  Orders;  but,  of  course, 
not  being  a University  man,  high  preferment 
has  never  been  open  to  me.  As  soon  as  I 
got  a curacy,  I had  to  make  a home  for  my 
dear  mother  and  sisters,  so  marriage  Avas  out 
of  the  question  for  me.” 

“ Perhaps  you  Avill  win  a nice  wife  now, 
to  make  up  for  all  you  have  missed,”  I said 
soothingly. 

“ Never ; after  loving  such  a woman  as  I 
did,  do  you  think  that  a Avife  Avho  Avould 
‘ go  cheap  ’ Avould  content  me  ? I think 
wives  are  like  diamonds;  it  is  better  to  do 
Avithout  them  altogether  than  to  go  in  for 
an  inferior  article;  and  as  I can’t  have  the 
best  sort,  I’ll  have  none.” 

“ I believe  you  are  happier  than  Sir 
Robert,  after  all,”  I remarked. 

“ Of  course  I am ; I Avould  not  exchange 
my  dear  dream-Avoman  for  his  handsome 
virago,  nor  my  heavenly  visions  for  all  his 
earthly  success.  But  good-night,  Mrs.  Leslie; 
I must  have  bored  you  awfully  with  all  this 
long  rigmarole  about  my  uninteresting  self” 

“ Good-night,  Mr.  Heatherington  ; and  you 
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know  perfectly  Avell  that  you  haven’t  bored 
me  at  all,  nor  could  you  if  you  tried.  Is  it 
permitted  to  ask  the  name  of  the  ideal 
woman,  whom  you  once  loved  so  well  ? ” I 
asked. 

And  his  voice  was  like  a caress  as  he 
answered — 


“Anastasia  Le  Blanc.” 


A WRONG  ALTAR. 
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O Lord,  I felt  afraid  of  Thee ; 

So  crushed  the  soul  Thou  gavest  me, 

And  kept  it  from  much  simple  glee 
As  in  my  pathway  came : 

And  if  my  soul — once  fresh  and  fair — 

Has  starved  for  want  of  light  and  air. 

And  stands,  a shrivelled  spectre,  there, 
Good^Lord,  am  I to  blame  ? 

An  Unprofitable  Servant. 


The  Prologue. 

A SUCCESSFUL  man  with  a sorrowful  heart  Avas 
reading  a packet  of  old  love-letters ; and  as 
he  recalled  the  quick  intelligence  and  the 
ready  sympathy  Avhich  now  lived,  alas ! only 
in  their  pages,  he  felt  an  agony  of  home- 
sickness for  the  days  that  were  past,  Avhich 
seemed  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

As  he  heard  his  Avife’s  steps  approaching, 
he  hid  the  letters  in  his  desk.  Not  that 
Mrs.  George  Garrod  Avould  be  ill-tempered  or 
jealous  under  any  circumstances — for  she  was 
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far  too  meek  and  amiable  a woman  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind — but  she  would  have  been 
as  much  surprised  to  find  a middle-aged  man 
reading  love-letters  as  to  see  one  playing  with 
a Noah’s  Ark ; and  such  surprise  as  this  no 
one  cares  to  excite. 

Mrs.  Garrod’s  faded  face  looked  worn  and 
anxious  as  she  said,  “ I want  to  consult  you 
about  cook,  George ; I am  greatly  worried 
about  her.” 

“ Indeed,  my  dear ; what  is  wrong  with 
her  ? ” inquired  George,  with  infinite  patience. 
He  was  kind  and  patient  towards  all  women 
for  the  sake  of  the  one  woman  who  had 
written  the  love-letters. 

“I  do  not  think  her  health  is  good — I do 
not  indeed,  George,  and  I am  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  her  soups  and  gravies.” 

George  smiled;  a sense  of  proportion  was 
not  one  of  Mrs.  Garrod’s  many  excellences. 
“ Well  ? ” he  asked. 

“What  I want  to  know  is  whether  you 
would  keep  her  or  not  if  you  were  in  my 
place?  You  see,  Mrs.  Johnson  is  parting  with 
her  cook  because  they  are  going  to  Europe, 
and  I do  not  know  if  I shouldn’t  be  wise  to 
part  with  my  present  one  and  engage  hers.” 
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“Mrs.  Johnson’s  dinners  are  always  excel- 
lent,” remarked  George. 

And  Mrs.  Garrod  then  launched  into  an 
analysis  of  the  attributes  of  Mrs.  Johnson’s 
cook,  as  earnestly  as  if  she  herself  were  a 
profound  theologian  and  her  subject  a Jewish 
patriarch ; while  her  husband  gave  her  as 
much  of  his  mind  as  was  necessary  to  the 
subject,  and  let  the  remainder  wander,  with 
his  heart,  among  the  old  love-letters  hidden 
away  in  his  desk. 

The  Story. 

“But  you  see,  Marian,  I love  you,”  said 
George ; “ and  that  is  the  long  and  short 
of  it.” 

Marian  smiled.  “ Love  is  not  everything,” 
she  replied  demurely. 

“Oh  yes,  it  is — at  least,  everything  that 
matters,”  asseverated  her  lover. 

The  girl  shook  her  pretty  head. 

“Well,  at  any  rate,”  argued  George,  “it  is 
everything  while  one  is  young.  I suppose 
when  we  are  old  we  shall  think  about  our 
dinner  and  our  duty  and  our  debentures,  but 
while  we  are  in  our  twenties  it  is  love  that 
makes  the  world  go  round.” 
o 2 
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“But,  George  dear,”  said  Marian,  growing 
grave,  “ I feel  somehow  that  it  would  be 
almost  wrong  to  be  as  happy  as  you  and  I 
would  be  if  we  were  always  together.” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense,  darling ! What  a 
regular  little  Puritan  you  are ! There  is  no 
harm  in  being  happy,  unless  one  obtain  one’s 
happiness  at  the  expense  of  another’s:  in  fact, 
happiness,  like  health,  is  our  normal  state, 
I believe.” 

“ Dear  George,  you  are  so  nice  and  com- 
forting,” whispered  Marian  clinging  to  his  arm. 
“ When  I have  been  with  you  I always  feel  as 
if  I have  been  out  in  a strong,  fresh  wind.  You 
blow  away  all  the  cobwebs  from  one’s  brain, 
and  are  so  stimulating  and  invigorating.” 

“ Poor  little  girl ! Do  you  get  many 
cobwebs  in  your  brain,  dear  ? ” 

“Yes;  such  a lot.  I am  always  bothering 
myself  as  to  whether  I ought  to  do  this,  or 
ought  not  to  do  that,  till  I get  quite  dizzy 
sometimes.” 

“ That  is  very  unhealthy  for  you.  It  seems 
to  me  that  scruples  are  in  the  moral  world 
what  nerves  are  in  the  physical,  and  that  it 
is  equally  dangerous  to  let  either  of  them 
get  the  mastery  over  you.” 
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“ But  you  must  see  the  difference  between 
wrong  and  right,”  said  Marian,  looking  shocked. 

“ Of  course  I do,  darling.  I said  scruples, 
not  principles;  and  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  two.  The  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  is  the  biggest  differ- 
ence in  the  whole  world — greater  even  than 
the  difference  between  sickness  and  health, 
which  is  great  enough,  goodness  knows ! ” 

“ Then  where  do  the  scruples  come  in  ? ” 
asked  the  girl. 

“Just  where  the  nerves  do;  they  make 
things  of  importance  which  are  not  of 
importance,  and  so  spoil  one’s  sense  of 
proportion.” 

“ I know  what  you  mean,”  laughed  Marian. 
“ There  are  nervous  people  who  think  the 
most  simple  things  dangerous,  and  then  do 
really  risky  ones  without  fear.” 

“ Exactly  ; they  would  tuck  - in  plum- 
pudding to  any  extent,  and  then  think  it 
self-slaughter  to  look  at  a green  fig ; just 
as  their  brethren  in  the  spiritual  world  strain 
at  the  most  insignificant  gnats,  and  then 
swallow  whole  caravans  of  camels.” 

“And  the  worst  of  nervousness  is  that  it 
makes  imaginary  things  real  m the  end,  don’t 
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you  think  ? ” remarked  Marian  somewhat 
confusedly. 

But  George  understood. 

“Of  course  it  does.  By  imagining  that  a 
harmless  thing  will  hurt  you,  you  can  make 
it  really  hurt  you  ; and  by  imagining  that  an 
innocent  thing  is  wrong,  you  can  make  it 
really  wrong  for  you.  So  that  both  nerves 
and  scruples  actually  bring  about  the  evil 
which  they  are  over-anxious  to  avoid.” 

“ And  what  is  the  moral  of  this  long 
discourse,  most  excellent  George  ? ” 

“ The  moral  is,  my  dear  girl,  that  I want 
you  to  realize  that  you  have  a right  to  live 
your  own  life,  and  that  you  have  no  right 
to  lay  yourself  down  as  a doormat  for  the 
cleansing  of  all  your  relations’  feet.” 

“And  by  living  my  own  life,  you  mean 
living  yours,  I presume  ? ” . 

“ Precisely,”  laughed  George ; “ and  you 

cannot  deny  that  that  would  likewise  be 
your  translation  of  the  expression.” 

“But  I cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
Blanche,”  said  Marian,  looking  grave. 

George  would  have  liked  to  say,  “Blanche 
be  hanged ! ” But  he  had  a wisdom  beyond 
his  years,  taught  him  by  that  most  successful 
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of  schoolmasters,  called  Love ; so  he  merely 
remarked,  “ I don’t  see  why  Blanche’s  wishes 
should  weigh  down  yours,  plus  mine,  in  the 
scales.” 

“I  am  sure  that  Blanche  would  fret  if  I 
went  out  to  Australia  with  you,”  persisted 
Marian. 

“Probably  she  would.  But  I shall  fret  if 
I go  out  to  Australia  without  you,  you  see ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  you  might  fret  also,” 
said  George  drily. 

But  George’s  arguments  proved  in  vain, 
though  he  charmed  as  wisely  as  he  knew  how. 
Marian  Radstock  was  one  of  the  women  born 
with  a genius  for  self-sacrifice,  her  only  fault 
being  a lack  of  perception  as  to  the  right  ^ 
altar  whereon  to  immolate  herself — a not 
uncommon  mistake  in  the  self  - sacrificing 
sisterhood.  Had  Marian’s  altar  chanced  to 
have  been  George  Garrod,  all  would  have 
been  well ; for  George  was  a straightforward, 
manly  young  fellow,  who  would  have  scorned 
to  take  advantage  of  any  woman’s  unselfish- 
ness— in  fact,  in  his  own  way,  he  was  as 
unselfish  as  Marian  herself — but,  unfortunately, 
Marian’s  altar  happened  to  be  her  sister 
Blanche,  as  pretty  and  selfish  a piece  of 
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young  womanhood  as  one  could  meet  with 
in  a summer’s  day ; and  the  more  ready  was 
Marian  to  prostrate  herself  before  Blanche,  the 
more  willing  was  Blanche  to  dance  a hornpipe 
upon  her  sister’s  recumbent  figure.  And  it  was 
not  altogether  Blanche’s  fault  that  she  was  so 
selfish : Marian  was  quite  as  much  to  blame 
in  the  matter  as  she ; for  to  sacrifice  one’s 
self,  ivithout  rhyme  or  reason,  on  the  shrine 
of  another  personality,  is  often  quite  as  bad 
for  the  idol  as  for  the  devotee:  it  destroys 
the  forbearance  of  the  one  and  the  individu- 
ality of  the  other,  and  no  one  has  a right 
to  offer  up  his  own  powers  and  gifts  and 
talents  for  the  gratification  of  any  fellow 
creature.  But  Marian  was  one  of  those  sweet 
women  who  believe  that  their  own  five- 
pound  notes  are  hardly  good  enough  to  light 
other  people’s  fires  with,  and  their  own  best 
cloaks  are  too  shabby  to  lay  across  the 
puddles  in  other  people’s  paths.  Which  is 
not  Christianity,  nor  political  economy,  nor 
even  common  - sense ; yet  we  love  the  dear 
souls  who  share  this  foolish  heresy,  and  do 
all  we  can  to  stand  between  them  and  their 
own  unselfishness.  And  though  George  was 
irritated  with  Marian  for  thus  flinging  her 
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happiness  and  his  to  feed  the  flame  on  the 
altar  of  Blanche’s  self-pleasing,  he  could  not 
help  loving  her  all  the  more  for  it — it  was 
so  exactly  like  Marian  to  do  such  a thing. 

So  with  the  firmness  which  belongs  only  to 
sweet  and  (apparently)  pliant  v/omen,  Marian 
despatched  George  to  the  Antipodes  without 
her,  and  continued  to  hold  her  office  of  high- 
priestess  to  the  beauty  of  Belford,  her  sister 
Blanche. 

Old  Mr.  Radstock  had  been  the  doctor  of 
Belford  for  as  long  as  any  self-respecting 
person  would  own  to  remembering,  and  his 
pretty  daughters  were  the  most  popular  girls 
in  the  little  country  town.  Mrs.  Radstock  was 
a comfortable  motherly  soul,  who  always  re- 
minded one  of  Christmas,  and  crackers,  and 
family  parties,  and  any  other  kind  of  domestic 
jollity.  The  elder  daughter,  Marian,  Avas  fair 
and  sweet  and  pretty  and  good,  and  all  the 
young  men  of  Belford  fell  in  love  with  her 
till  they  had  seen  Blanche ; and  then  she 
became  merely  Blanche’s  sister — that  is  to 
say,  all  except  George  Garrod.  George  fell  in 
loA^'e  Avith  Marian  Avhen  they  pulled  crackers 
together  at  children’s  parties,  and  he  gave 
her  the  treasure  inside  and  kept  the  motto 
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himself  to  spell  out  at  his  leisure  apart  from 
the  “madding  crowd”;  and  he  continued  to 
be  in  love  with  her  all  through  such  intervals 
of  his  school  days  as  he  could  spare  to  the 
contemplation  of  so  trifling  as  subject  as  that 
of  girls ; and  he  talked  to  her  a great  deal, 
and  hardly  looked  at  her  at  all  in  his  late 
’teens;  and  he  looked  at  her  a great  deal 
and  hardly  talked  to  her  at  all  in  his  early 
twenties;  and  finally  he  told  her  he  loved 
her,  and  found  that  she  loved  him,  which 
provided  a subject  of  conversation  between 
them  which  seemed  inexhaustible.  Then  it 
was  settled  that  George  should  go  out  to  an 
uncle  of  his,  who  was  doing  very  well  in 
Australia,  and,  of  course,  he  wanted  Marian 
to  marry  him  and  go  out  too ; but  by  this 
time  Blanche,  who  had  never  quite  forgiven 
George  for  not  going  the  way  of  all  flesh  in 
Belford,  and  throwing  Marian  over  for  her, 
turned  rusty,  and  actually  spoiled  her  pretty 
eyes  for  a whole  day  by  crying  over  the  idea 
of  parting  from  her  devoted  high-priestess. 
This  was  too  much  for  Marian : Iphigenia- 
like,  she  flung  herself  upon  the  sacrificial 
altar,  and  nothing  would  induce  her  to  con- 
sider her  own  happiness  from  that  moment. 
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Had  poor  George’s  not  happened  to  be 
identical  Avith  her  own,  it  would  have  met 
Avith  the  utmost  consideration  at  Marian’s 
hands;  but  as  the  fulfilment  of  his  A\fishes 
meant  the  fulfilment  of  hers,  they  Avere  fore- 
doomed by  Marian  to  disappointment.  Surely 
the  tender  mercies  of  a very  good  woman  are 
sometimes  a little  cruel! 

It  was  a terrible  blow  to  George  Avhen 
Marian  declined  to  go  out  to  Australia  Avith 
him : his  love  for  her  Avas  so  great  that  it 
was  a shock  to  him  to  discover  that  in  the 
hierarchy  of  her  affections  she  placed  him  a 
little  loAver  than  Blanche.  It  is  ahvays  sad  to 
receive  only  silver  Avhere  one  has  given  gold 
— especially  as  the  one  Avho  pays  us  silver  in 
return  for  our  gold,  usually  pays  gold  elseAvhere 
and  receives  only  silver  in  exchange.  Such 
is  the  unsatisfactory  Avay  in  Avhich  business 
is  carried  on  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the 
affections ; and  there  is,  alas ! no  clearing- 
house to  make  matters  square  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  George  Garrod 
Avent  out  alone  to  Australia,  and  there  abode 
for  many  a long  year.  But  he  did  not  forget 
Marian — the  art  of  forgetting  Avas  not  his. 
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Instead  of  forgetting,  he  wrote  long  letters 
to  her  every  mail — letters  in  which  he  gave 
her  of  his  best;  he  collected,  so  to  speak, 
the  essence  of  his  daily,  uneventful  life,  and 
made  it  up  into  a sort  of  mental  attar-of- 
roses  for  Marian.  And  Marian  gave  him  of 
her  best  likewise,  and  wrote  epistles  which 
rejoiced  his  soul.  Thus  they  grew  nearer  to 
each  other,  as  people  sometimes  do  who  write 
and  never  meet ; for  when  you  write  to  a 
friend,  you  write  to  the  person  who  you  wish 
him  to  be;  but  when  you  talk  to  him,  you 
talk  to  him  as  he  is.  There  was  once  a 
woman  who  said,  “ I never  miss  my  friend 
when  he  is  away  from  me,  for  then  he  fills 
all  my  thoughts;  but  sometimes  when  he  is 
with  me  I miss  him  terribly.”  Thus  the  ideal 
Marian  was  with  George  Garrod,  and  no  one 
but  the  real  Marian  could  have  power  to 
drive  her  away. 

After  George  had  been  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  Australia,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  old 
Dr.  Radstock,  and  soon  afterwards  of  that  of 
his  wife ; and  he  then  wrote  urging  Marian  to 
come  out  and  marry  him  at  once.  Finding  his 
persuasions  useless,  he  came  over  to  fetch  her. 
Things  had  not  much  altered  at  Belford  in 
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George’s  absence:  it  was  one  of  those  country 
places  in  which  “ time  ambles  withal,”  and 
no  one  looked  or  seemed  much  older  since 
he  went  away.  He  himself  was  a bronzed 
and  bearded  man ; but  the  “ Radstock  girls  ” 
(as  they  were  still  called)  were  but  little  the 
worse  for  wear.  True,  Blanche  was  stouter 
and  more  florid  than  of  old,  but  it  only  made 
her  all  the  handsomer;  and  if  Marian’s  girlish 
slimness  showed  faint,  prophetic  signs  of  de- 
generating into  scragginess,  George  was  still 
far  too  deeply  in  love  to  heed  such  evil  and 
irreverent  prophecies.  “ I cannot  stay  very 
long  in  England,”  said  George  one  day ; “ but 
when  I do  go  back,  I shall  take  you  with 
me,  Marian.” 

Marian  shook  her  head  in  the  way  he 
knew  so  well.  “No,  George  dear,”  she  said, 
“ 1 cannot  leave  poor  Blanche  all  alone.” 

“ Not  leave  Blanche  ? ” asked  George  aghast. 
“ But  you  must  leave  her.” 

“ I cannot ; she  is  far  from  strong,  and 
would  be  wretched  without  me  to  look 
after  her.” 

“ That  is  all  nonsense,  dear,”  said  George 
firmly.  “ Blanche  is  twice  as  strong  as  you 
are,  and  twenty  times  better  able  to  take  care 
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of  herself.  Why,  just  look  at  her:  she  is  big 
and  handsome  and  rosy,  while  you  are  like  a 
little  white  flower  beside  her.” 

“ Oh  ! you  don’t  understand  Blanche ; her 
appearance  is  so  deceptive,”  sighed  Marian. 
“ I know  she  looks  strong  enough,  but  she  is 
terribly  delicate,  really.” 

“ I don’t  believe  in  her  delicacy,”  said 
George  roughly.  “ All  I know  is  she  in- 
variably takes  the  smooth  and  leaves  you  the 
rough,  and  it  is  high  time  that  somebody 
interfered.  Now,  you  do  look  delicate,  I con- 
fess; and  unless  somebody  looks  after  you, 
you’ll  work  yourself  to  death.” 

Marian’s  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  notice  how  I look, 
dear  George,”  she  said  softly,  “ and  still 
kinder  of  you  to  care ; but  really  I am  all 
right.  I am  one  of  the  wiry  little  women, 
you  know,  with  no  end  of  strength  in  them  ; 
while  poor  Blanche  is  really  delicate,  in  spite 
of  her  handsome  figure  and  bright  colour.” 
“But  you  have  as  much  right  to  live  your 
life  as  Blanche  has  to  live  hers,”  persisted 
George.  “ And  it  is  not  only  your  happiness 
which  is  at  stake — it  is  your  whole  character. 
The  fact  is,  Marian,  that  the  petty  interests 
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and  cares  among  which  you  live  are  cramp- 
ing and  dwarfing  your  mind ; while  your 
heart  and  soul  are  starving  for  the  light 
and  the  warmth  which  love  alone  can  bring. 
For  your  own  sake,  darling,  as  well  as  for 
mine,  I beg  and  beseech  you  to  come  away 
with  me.” 

“ No,  George,  I really  cannot.  Dear  Blanche 
could  never,  never  manage  without  me.  Why, 
it  makes  the  poor  darling’s  head  ache  if  she 
has  even  to  order  dinner.” 

“Then,  Marian,  if  you  will  not  come  for 
your  own  sake,  will  you  come  for  mine  ? 
You  owe  a duty  to  me  as  well  as  to  Blanche. 
And,  remember,  it  is  not  good  for  a man  to 
be  alone ; it  tends  to  make  him  irritable  and 
selfish  and  self-centred,  and  dries  up  the  inner 
springs  of  his  higher  nature.  I want  you, 
dear,  I want  you;  and  I cannot  get  on  any 
longer  without  you.” 

But — like  many  very  sweet  and  tender 
women — Marian  could  pity  any  suffering  save 
that  which  she  had  caused.  She  had  so  poor 
an  opinion  of  herself  that  she  utterly  failed 
to  realize  that  the  lack  of  her  could  prove 
an  overwhelming  loss  to  anyone  save  the 
sister  whose  devoted  slave  she  had  always 
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been ; so  poor  George  could  not  convince  her 
how  necessary  she  was  to  him.  At  last, 
after  much  fruitless  pleading,  he  said  sternly — 
“You  must  decide  between  Blanche  and 
me  this  time,  once  for  all.  I cannot,  and 
will  not,  go  on  with  this  farce  any  longer,” 

“ Oh,  George,  don’t  be  cross  with  me,” 
besought  Marian,  with  tears. 

“I  am  not  cross,  but  I am  angry;  and  I 
do  well  to  be  angry.  Is  my  faithful  love 
nothing,  that  you  should  throw  it  on  one 
side  to  suit  your  sister’s  selfish  whim  ? 
Either  you  will  go  back  to  Australia  as  my 
wife,  or  else  everything  shall  be  at  an  end 
between  us.  It  is  for  you  to  decide.” 

“ Then  I decide  to  stay  here : I cannot 
leave  poor  Blanche.” 

George’s  face  was  white  and  drawn,  and 
he  looked  an  old  man  as  he  cried,  “And 
have  you  no  pity  for  me,  Marian,  after  all 
these  years  ? ” 

But  Marian’s  voice  was  firm  as  she  replied, 
“ I cannot,  and  will  not,  leave  poor  Blanche.” 
So  George  Garrod  went  back  to  Australia 
a second  time  alone ; and  now  he  had  no 
longer  Marian’s  letters  to  cheer  and  comfort 
his  soul.  Sorely  did  his  faithful  heart  ache 
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as  he  recalled  the  early  days  of  his  love, 
and  looked  at  the  portrait  of  the  pretty  girl 
he  had  wooed  so  long  ago.  But  he  was  too 
proud  to  write  to  her  again,  though  his  pride 
was  not  strong  enough  to  kill  his  love. 

After  another  ten  years  had  passed,  George 
met,  accidentally  in  Sydney,  a former  neigh- 
bour whom  he  had  known  in  Belford  in  the 
bygone  days,  and  from  him  he  eagerly  begged 
for  news  of  his  old  home. 

“ What  has  become  of  the  Radstocks  ? ” 
he  asked,  his  heart  beating  as  it  did  when 
he  was  a boy. 

“ Oh,  haven’t  you  heard  ? Blanche  married 
a rich  American  two  years  ago,  and  went  to 
live  in  New  York.” 

“What!  Went  away,  and  left  Marian?” 

“Yes  — you  couldn’t  expect  a man  to 
burden  himself  v.  ith  the  two  sisters,  could 
you  ? But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  after  her 
marriage  Blanche  gave  herself  airs,  and  com- 
pletely dropped  poor  old  Marian.” 

George’s  brow  grew  very  black.  “ Remember 
you  are  speaking  of  friends  of  mine,  if  you 
please,”  he  said  shortly. 

“No  offence,  old  chap,  no  offence.  I only 
mean  to  say  that  Blanche’s  husband  was 
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rather  a swell,  and  so  couldn’t  be  bothered 
with  an  old-fashioned  piece  of  goods  like 
Marian.” 

“ The  low  cad ! ” murmured  George  between 
his  teeth.  “And  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
Blanche  cut  the  sister  who  had  always  been 
so  devoted  to  her  ? ” 

“ Oh ! Blanche  was  always  as  selfish  as 
they  make  them;  and  when  she  was  well  off 
herself  she  did  not  bother  her  head  about 
Marian.  Besides,  although  Blanche  had  kept 
her  good  looks  wonderfully,  Marian  had  grown 
very  dowdy ; and  Blanche  was  ashamed  to 
own  such  a faded  old  maid  as  her  sister. 
Therefore  Marian  had  to  go  to  the  wall.” 

Garrod’s  face  was  white  with  anger  as  he 
asked,  “Did  Marian  feel  it  much,  do  you 
think  ? ” 

“ Rather  ! She  did  not  make  any  fuss,  but 
it  simply  turned  her  into  an  old  woman.  She 
was  always  wrapped  up  in  Blanche,  you  know.” 

Which  George  did  know — better  than  any 
one  else. 

The  thought  of  Marian,  lonely  and  broken- 
hearted, awakened  all  George’s  old  love  for 
her ; and  he  wrote  to  her  by  the  next  mail, 
asking  her  to  come  out  to  Australia  at  once 
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and  marry  him.  And  this  time  Marian  con- 
sented. So  George  was  happy  at  last,  and 
spent  the  next  two  months  in  beautifying 
his  already  beautiful  home,  to  make  it  a 
more  fit  casket  for  the  jewel  he  intended  to 
enshrine  therein.  Now  that  she  seemed  within 
his  grasp,  he  longed  for  Marian  with  a more 
intense  longing  than  he  had  ever  felt  before ; 
the  years  had  been  swept  away  somehow,  and 
he  was  a romantic  boy  again,  worshipping  his 
first  love  with  a boy’s  blind  adoration.  What 
a great  deal  he  and  she  would  have  to  talk 
over,  he  thought ! And  how  delightful  it 
would  be  to  pour  into  her  sympathetic  ear  all 
the  inmost  thoughts  which  were  too  sweet 
and  too  sacred  to  tell  to  anyone  else  ! Marian 
was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  had  been 
able  to  tell  everything,  and,  therefore,  her 
absence  had  made  a terrible  blank  in  his  life. 
He  knew  that  she,  and  she  alone,  would  com- 
prehend all  that  he  had  felt  as  he  prepared 
his  home  for  her  coming ; and  that  she  only 
could  understand  how  the  thought  of  her  was 
woven  into  every  carpet  and  painted  into 
every  wall-paper.  The  drawing-room  paper 
particularly  delighted  him,  as  the  design  was 
yellow  daffodils  on  a pale  green  ground,  and 
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he  selected  it  because  daffodils  were  Marian’s 
favourite  flowers. 

George  went  down  to  the  ship  to  meet  his 
love,  his  heart  beating  high  with  hope  and 
joy ; but  his  hope  and  joy  were  quickly 
quelled,  as  passenger  after  passenger  passed, 
and  she  was  not  among  them.  At  last,  as 
he  stood  stunned  with  disappointment,  he  felt 
a timid  hand  laid  on  his  arm,  and  perceived 
standing  beside  him  a faded  little  woman  in 
very  dowdy  clothes. 

“Mr.  Garrod,  I believe,”  said  the  little  old 
lady. 

“ At  your  service,  madam,”  replied  George. 
“ Can  I do  anything  for  you  ? ” 

“ Don’t  you  remember  me  ? ” asked  the 
shabby  little  stranger;  “I  am  Marian  Radstock.” 

For  a moment  George’s  heart  stood  still. 
Could  this  dowdy  creature  be  his  pretty 
Marian  ? Then  a great  wave  of  tenderness 
rushed  over  him  as  he  thought  how  bitter 
must  have  been  the  sorrow  which  had 
wrought  such  a change  in  her;  and  he  swore 
to  himself  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  up  to  her  for  what  she  had  suffered. 

“ My  darling ! ” he  cried,  as  he  took  the 
prim  little  figure  in  his  arms,  “ come  and  tell 
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me  how  desolate  you  have  been,  and  let  me 
comfort  you.” 

But  the  prim  little  figure  extricated  itself 
from  his  embrace.  “Dear  me,  George,  how 
impulsive  you  are ! ” said  Marian,  looking 
shocked.  “ You  will  push  my  bonnet  to  one 
side  if  you  behave  like  that.” 

“ I have  arranged  for  you  to  stay  with 
my  friends  the  Careys,”  continued  George, 
“ till  we  are  married.  But  before  I take  3^011 
there  you  must  come  with  me  and  see  our 
home.” 

“ Presentl}^,  George,  presen  tty — all  in  due 
season.  But,  in  the  meantime,  pray  attend  to 
my  luggage:  I am  dreadfully  afraid  that  it 
will  get  lost  or  mislaid  in  all  this  confusion.” 

And  when  George  had  seen  to  the  luggage, 
Marian  said  she  was  too  tired  to  look  over 
his  house,  and  should  prefer  to  go  at  once 
to  the  Careys,  and  rest ; so  it  was  the  next 
day  before  George  could  display  his  domestic 
shrine  to  the  idol  for  which  it  was  prepared. 

Marian  was  greatly  pleased  with  Garrod’s 
house  and  its  furniture ; and  her  absorbing 
interest  in  details  and  trifles  somewhat  puzzled 
George.  But  it  was  a woman’s  wa}^,  he 
supposed. 
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“ Everything  is  charming,  dear  George  — 
quite  charming.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  does  not  thoroughly  please  me.” 

“ And  what  is  that,  dear  ? I will  alter  it, 
whatever  it  is.” 

“ It  is  the  drawing-room  paper.  I do  not 
consider  daffodils  an  elegant  design,  nor  do  I 
think  the  colouring  perfectly  harmonizes  with 
the  carpet.” 

George’s  lip  quivered,  but  Marian  did  not 
notice  it ; all  her  attention  was  taken  up 
with  the  drawing-room  paper. 

“ I chose  this  pattern,”  he  said,  “ because 
daffodils  used  to  be  your  favourite  flowers.” 

Marian  looked  puzzled.  “ I don’t  see 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  question, 
George.  The  question  is  whether  it  goes 
well  with  the  carpet,  and  I do  not  think 
that  it  does.” 

“ Very  well,  dear.  It  shall  be  altered  at 
once,  and  you  shall  choose  the  new  paper 
yourself.” 

Marian  looked  delighted.  “ Oh  ! thank 
yon,  George.  How  good  you  are  ! Now, 
what  colour  shall  we  have  ? Don’t  you  think 
that  pale  blue  would  go  admirably  with  the 
carpet  ? Or  should  you  prefer  terra-cotta  ? 
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Blanche’s  taste  is  always  excellent,  and  she 
says  there  is  no  paper  like  a terra-cotta  one. 
I think  I shall  write  and  consult  her,  and 
send  her  a pattern  of  the  carpet  to  judge  by. 
I can  always  depend  upon  Blanche’s  taste.” 

“Very  well,  dear;  just  as  you  like.”  And 
Marian  never  heard  the  tremor  in  George’s 
voice. 

So  Marian  Radstock  was  married  to 
George  Garrod,  and  was  very  happy  in  her 
new  home.  She  was  delighted  with  her 
menservants  and  her  maidservants,  and 
houses  and  lands,  and  forgot  that  there  was 
ever  a time  when  she  cared  for  none  of 
these  things  — that  far-off  time  before  she 
deliberately  choked  the  life  out  of  her 
higher  self  in  deference  to  Blanche’s  whim. 
She  made  what  the  world  calls  an  excellent 
wife  — that  is  to  say,  she  duly  looked  after 
her  husband’s  household  and  attended  to  his 
wardrobe.  As  for  George,  he  had  made  a 
fortune,  and  married  his  first  love,  and 
gained  his  heart’s  desire  ; therefore  men 
presumed  that  he  was  happy,  and  never 
guessed  that  leanness  withal  had  been  sent 
into  his  soul  because  the  woman  of  his  choice 
had  sacrificed  herself  upon  a wrong  altar. 
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Who  meant  to  keep  unmarried  till  his  latter  clay — 

Whose  tastes  were  simple,  and  whose  cares  were  few — 
Who  read  his  Times  and  revelled  in  his  Saturday 
Review. 

A Leap  Year  Idyll, 

My  scheme  was  that  a marriage  should  be 
arranged  between  Uncle  James  and  Miss 
Stubbs.  Not  that  it  was  my  business  in  the 
least — but  that  did  not  hinder  me  from  in- 
terfering; nor  that  I thought  the  chief  parties 
concerned  were  at  all  suited  to  each  other — 
I never  troubled  my  head  about  such  minor 
details.  I have  always  been  fond  of  inter- 
fering with  other  people’s  affiiirs ; not  for  their 
good  at  all,  but  simply  for  my  own  pleasure. 
I have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  people 
who  put  their  fingers  into  neighbouring  pies, 
provided  they  confess  they  do  it  for  their 
own  enjoyment,  and  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  pies.  Men  do  not  kill  foxes  for  food,  but 
from  love  of  sport.  Women  interfere  with 
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their  neighbours  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 
Put  your  fingers,  dear  ladies,  into  one 
another’s  pies,  by  all  means ; but  remember 
that  it  is  the  finger,  and  not  the  pie,  that 
derives  pleasure  from  the  operation!  Having 
so  much  to  see  after  in  important  matters, 
Providence  seems  sometimes  in  need  of  local 
agencies  to  manage  smaller  affairs  in  remote 
country  districts — at  least,  so  I thought  in 
my  very  young  days,  and  I was  more  than 
ready  to  undertake  the  office  of  Providence’s 
local  agent.  Therefore  I decided  that  Uncle 
James  should  marry  Miss  Stubbs. 

We  met  Miss  Stubbs  while  we  were 
travelling  in  Switzerland.  She  was  a little, 
timid,  washed-out,  old  maid.  Her  besetting 
sin  was  gentleness ; she  was  too  gentle  for 
anything.  Once  when  my  brother  Frank  was 
a little  boy  he  was  very  naughty,  and  mother 
thought  her  wisest  course  lay  in  the  pro- 
verbial soft  answer.  Frank  bore  mother’s  soft 
answers  as  long  as  he  could,  but  he  was  but 
very  youthful  flesh  and  blood  after  all,  and 
naughty  at  that ; so  at  last  he  exclaimed,  “ I 
wish,  mother,  you  wouldn’t  be  so  silly  and 
gentle ! ” 

Miss  Stubbs  always  made  me  recall  that 
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early  remark  of  Frank’s  : she  was  so  very  “silly 
and  gentle.”  Then  she  added  to  her  gentle- 
ness gentility,  which  is  also  a trying  virtue  to 
onlookers.  What  with  her  gentleness  and 
her  gentility  she  spoke  so  softly  that  one 
could  hear  only  half  that  she  said,  and  that 
half  was  by  no  means  stimulating  mental 
food.  She  had  pale  hair,  and  pale  eyelashes, 
and  pale  ideas ; but  underneath  all  that,  the 
sweetest,  most  imselhsh  nature  that  woman 
ever  possessed.  At  first  I laughed  at  her, 
she  seemed  so  dull  and  colourless;  but  as  1 
grew  to  know  her  better,  I discovered  many 
virtues  and  no  faults  in  the  faded  little 
woman.  She  took  a great  fancy  to  me, 

because  I was  so  young  and  strong  and  full 
of  life,  she  said,  and  told  me  all  her  dreary 
history.  Her  parents  were  gentlepeople  of 

good  family,  and  late  in  life  her  father  came 
into  a small  estate  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting  for  years.  But  the  estate  was  so 
sadly  impoverished  and  so  greatly  encum- 
bered that  he  was  ruined  by  his  succession 
to  it;  and  he  died  of  the  disappointment, 
leaving  his  wife  and  only  child  with  a miser- 
able pittance ; while  the  estate,  which  was 
strictly  entailed,  passed  on  to  a distant 
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cousin.  Mrs.  Stubbs  survived  her  husband 
several  years ; but  now  she,  too,  was  dead, 
and  Miss  Stubbs  was  as  lonely  as  she  was 
poor.  There  was  something  very  pitiful  to 
me  about  Miss  Stubbs ; she  seemed  to  have 
missed  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  to 
have  sat  alone  on  the  bank  while  the  stream 
flowed  by ; and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
sadder  to  die  of  starvation  on  the  bank  than 
to  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  current. 

“ My  dear,”  she  said  to  me  one  day,  when 
we  had  become  very  intimate  with  each  other; 
“ don’t  say  you  want  to  see  life — seeing  is 
dreary  work!  I never  wanted  to  see  life— I 
wanted  to  live  life;  but  I have  never  done 
either.” 

I took  her  thin  little  hand  in  mine  and 
stroked  it.  “Were  you  unhappy  when  you 
were  young  ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh  ! no,  not  unhappy,  my  dear ; but  not 
happy  either.  I am  not  complaining  ; for 
everyone  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  ready  to 
give  me  little  scraps  of  their  lives  to  share ; 
but  no  one  seemed  to  realize  that  I wanted 
a life  of  my  own.” 

“ Poor  Miss  Stubbs  1 ” I whispered. 

“It  is  kind  of  you  to  be  sorry  for  me, 
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my  dear  Madge;  but,  really,  I am  not  com- 
plaining. I have  had  a very  peaceful  lot 
compared  with  many  women.  But  I have 
always  had  the  feeling  that  there  is  such  a 
great  deal  to  be  got  out  of  life,  and  that  I 
have  somehow  missed  it  all.  There  is  plenty 
going  on  somewhere,  but  I am  always  out  of  it.” 

“ I think  I know  what  you  mean ; it  is 
dull  to  sit  in  the  boxes  when  one  wants  to 
be  on  the  stage.” 

“Exactly;  and  I have  never  even  had  the 
boxes;  I have  had  to  be  content  with  the 
dress-circle.” 

“ But  did  you  never  fall  in  love  ? ” I asked, 
with  extreme  boldness. 

The  pale  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “ Yes, 
dear  Madge.  And  I should  like  to  tell  you 
about  it,  only  there  is  nothing  to  tell.” 

“ Oh ! please  tell  me  as  much  as  there  is, 
even  if  there  is  nothing,”  I coaxed  illogically. 

“ If  there  were  more  to  tell,  I think  I 
shouldn’t  mind  so  much,”  said  Miss  Stubbs 
sadly;  “I’d  rather  have  a sad  story  than  none 
at  all.  As  it  is,  I haven’t  even  the  right  to 
be  unhappy;  that  isn’t,  of  course,  equal  to 
the  right  to  be  hapj)y,  which  some  fortunate 
women  have,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
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Why,  Madge,  my  youth  is  over,  and  I have 
nothing  left  to  remember  it  by — not  even  a 
love-letter.  I think  if  I had  had  just  one 
love-letter  that  I could  keep  always  and  read 
over  and  over  again,  I should  be  content;  for 
then  I should  feel  that  I had  one  flower  left 
out  of  the  summer  of  life.” 

“ But  do  tell  me  what  happened,”  I urged. 
“ Nothing  happened.  I once  met  someone 
whom  I loved  very  much,  and  I think  he 
loved  me ; but  I am  not  even  sure  of  that. 
I sometimes  feel  I’d  give  everything  I had 
if  I could  only  be  sure  of  that,  but  I’m  not. 
He  was  a young  man  who  had  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world ; and  my  dear  father — as 
I have  told  you  before — thought  a great  deal 
of  our  family  and  position,  and  considered 
the  man  I loved  was  not  good  enough  for 
me.  So  he  just  put  a stop  to  our  friendship.” 
“And  you  tamely  submitted?” 

“ What  else  could  I do  ? My  dear  father 
was  a very  stern  man,  and  I dared  not  disobey 
him.” 

And  as  I gazed  into  the  timid  face  I 
realized  that  poor  Miss  Stubbs  had  not  needed 
much  coercion  to  make  her  give  up  her 
day-dream  at  her  stern  father’s  command. 
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“ Wliab  was  your  lover  like  ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh ! my  dear,  he  was  the  handsomest 
man  I ever  saw,  with  such  attractive  man- 
ners,” she  replied. 

“ Was  he  tall  ? ” I asked.  (Being  five- 
foot-nine  myself,  I had  a profound  contempt 
for  little  men.) 

“Yes,  dear,  and  such  a fine  figure;  nice 
broad  shoulders,  you  know,  and  a sj)lendid 
carriage.” 

I could  not  help  wondering  how  a fine, 
handsome  man  could  have  fallen  in  love  with 
such  a colourless  nonentity  of  a woman ; but, 
as  I have  frequently  noticed,  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes. 

I was  filled  with  pity  for  poor  Miss 
Stubbs ; it  seemed  so  sad  to  go  through  life 
without  ever  really  living,  as  she  had  done ; 
and  then  it  was  that  my  great  scheme 
occurred  to  me.  What  a good  thing  it 
would  be  if  Uncle  James  would  marry  Miss 
Stubbs,  and  so  give  her  some  comfort  at  the 
end  of  her  life ! I said  comfort,  because  I 
was  afraid  happiness  was  no  longer  possible 
to  her:  that  had  disappeared  for  ever  with 
the  vanished  fairy  prince  of  her  youth ; but 
a comfortable  old  age  is  not  a thing  to  be 
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despised,  and,  at  present,  the  little  woman 
was  poor  and  desolate.  I felt  that  Uncle 
James  was  an  inadequate  substitute  for  the 
lost  hero  whom  Miss  Stubbs  had  described 
to  me ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  man 
with  the  smallest  pretension  to  heroism  would 
throw  the  handkerchief  to  a plain,  frightened, 
little  spinster  of  an  uncertain  age  ? 

Uncle  James  was  mother’s  only  brother. 
He  was  a worthy,  middle-aged  bachelor,  rather 
short  and  increasingly  stout,  and  was  the 

embodiment  of  commonplace  respectability. 
He  possessed  a kind  heart  and  a dogmatic 
manner,  and  he  lived  chiefly  at  his  club,  and 
thought  a great  deal  about  things  to  eat. 

Frank  said  that  his  highest  feelings  were 
aroused  only  by  pork  choj)S ; but  Frank  was 
always  rather  severe  on  Uncle  James.  When 
my  uncle  didn’t  talk  about  the  food  at  the 
club,  he  talked  about  shares  and  investments ; 
so  it  was  no  wonder  that  Frank  and  I 

thought  him  rather  a bore,  though  we  were 
always  kind  to  him  because  he  was  a rela- 
tion. This  then  was  the  victim  I yearned 
to  offer  upon  Miss  Stubbs’s  shrine,  and  I 

divulged  my  scheme  to  mother. 

Mother  laughed.  “ I should  be  very  glad 
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for  your  uncle  to  marry,”  she  said,  “as  it 
worries  me  to  think  of  him  all  alone, 
especially  when  he  is  gouty.  But  how  could 
3^ou  expect  him,  or  any  other  man,  to  fall  in 
love  with  that  faded  old  maid  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  expect  him  to  fall  in  love,” 
I replied ; “ he  is  far  too  old.  But  I should 
like  to  see  Miss  Stubbs  comfortably  settled, 
and  I am  sure  she  would  be  a good,  peaceful, 
little  wife.  Besides,  Uncle  James  isn’t  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  to  win  a beautiful  princess 
for  his  bride.” 

“ Poor  James ! And  yet  he  had  his 
beautiful  princess  once,  like  other  men.” 

“ Tell  me  about  it,  mother.  You  don’t 
mean  that  that  prosaic  old  uncle  of  mine 
was  ever  in  love  ? ” 

“ I do  though : he  was  dreadfully  in  love 
once,  years  and  years  ago.  He  used  to  tell 
me  a lot  about  the  girl,  and  how  happy  he 
would  be  if  only  he  could  win  her,  though  he 
hardly  dare  to  hope  she  would  ever  look  at 
him.  I never  knew  exactly  what  happened, 
but  lie  wrote  to  me  sa^dng  that  the  thing 
was  finally  at  an  end,  and  begging  me  never 
to  mention  Annie  Lorimer’s  name  to  him 
again.  And  I never  have  done  so.” 

Q 2 
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“ What  a pretty  name ! Was  she  pretty, 
too  ? ” 

“ I never  savr  her,”  replied  mother ; “ but 
James  used  to  say  she  was  lovely:  a dainty, 
exquisite,  fairy-like  girl,  as  fragile  as  a bit  of 
china,  vv^ith  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  a 
lovely  complexion.  She  danced  beautifully, 
and  was  just  the  type  to  attract  James,  who 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  big,  strong 
women.”  (Mother  is  quite  as  tall  as  I am, 
and  my  grandmother  was  even  taller.) 

“Poor  Uncle  James!”  I said.  “It  is 
funny  to  imagine  his  caring  for  anything 
except  pork  chops  and  safe  investments.” 

“ He  cared  enough  for  Annie  Lorimer  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,”  replied  mother. 

When  our  Swiss  trip  was  over,  and  we 
were  settled  at  home  again,  I induced  mother 
to  invite  Uncle  James  and  Miss  Stubbs  to 
pay  us  a visit  at  the  same  time.  She  said 
it  was  an  absurd  arrangement,  and  would 
lead  to  nothing;  but  she  sent  the  invitation 
nevertheless.  Father  and  mother  always  let 
me  do  as  I like  and  have  the  things  I want, 
because  I am  the  only  daughter.  Girls  with 
a shoal  of  sisters  don’t  get  nearly  as  much 
of  their  own  way  as  I do.  People  always 
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think  more  of  an  odd  cup  and  saucer  than 
of  a whole  tea-set;  and  yet  I sometimes 
think  it  must  be  jollier  to  be  one  of  a tea- 
set  after  all. 

“ You  are  too  fond  of  acting  as  an 
amateur  Providence,  Madge,”  mother  said ; 
“ but  I don’t  mind  helping  you  this 
once.” 

Mother  always  says  “ this  once  ” about 
kind  things  she  has  done  every  day  in  the 
past,  and  Avill  do  every  day  in  the  future; 
but  she  seems  to  think  that  the  expression 
protects  her  from  the  well-founded  charge  of 
over-indulgence. 

So  Uncle  James  and  Miss  Stubbs  came 
to  stay  with  us.  My  uncle  arrived  first;  and 
as  he  sat  with  mother  and  me  in  the  morn- 
ing-room, he  asked : “ Is  anyone  else  staying 
with  you,  Jane  ? ” 

“ Only  Miss  Stubbs,”  replied  mother ; “ and 
she  arrives  this  afternoon.  We  met  her  at 
Lucerne,  you  know.” 

“ Oh ! some  girl  that  Madge  took  a great 
fancy  to,  isn’t  she  ? ” 

“ I took  a great  fancy  to  her,”  I answered ; 
“but  she  isn’t  a girl.  She  is  quite  old.” 

“What  a nuisance!”  said  Uncle  James  in 
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his  sharp  manner.  “ I hate  old  women — old 
maids  especially.” 

“You  won’t  hate  her,  James,”  said  mother 
soothingly.  “ She  is  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
that  you’ll  hardly  know  she  is  in  the  house,” 
Then  she  smiled  at  me  slily,  and  I felt  my 
matrimonial  plans  foredoomed  to  failure. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Stubbs  arrived,  and 
mother  and  I ran  into  the  hall  to  meet  her. 
She  looked  as  faded  and  washed-out  as  ever ; 
and  as  I followed  her  and  mother  into  the 
morning-room  I sighed  over  the  futility  of  my 
well-meant  scheme. 

“Let  me  introduce  my  brother  to  you,” 
mother  began.  “ James,  this  is ” 

But  before  she  could  finish  her  sentence 
Uncle  James  jumped  up  and  seized  Miss 
Stubbs  by  both  hands,  crying,  “ Why,  Annie ! 
you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  it  is  you  come 
back  to  me  after  all  these  years  ? ” And 
there  came  a look  on  his  face  that  the 
tenderest  pork  chops  and  the  safest  invest- 
ments had  never  been  able  to  call  forth. 

Miss  Stubbs  was  quite  flushed,  and  trem- 
bling all  over.  “ And  it  is  really  you,  James  ? 
I never  dreamed  that  I should  see  you  again.” 

“This  is  Annie  Lorimer  that  I used  to 
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tell  you  about,  Jane,”  explained  Uncle  James, 
turning  to  mother,  but  still  keeping  Miss 
Stubbs’s  hands  in  his;  “but  why  on  earth 
did  you  call  her  Miss  Stubbs  ? ” 

Miss  Stubbs  answered  for  mother.  “ They 
only  knew  me  as  Miss  Stubbs,  James.  When 
my  father  came  into  that  estate  which  proved 
such  a disappointment  to  him,  he  had  to  give 
up  the  name  of  Lorimer  and  take  that  of 
Stubbs ; and  I suppose  I never  mentioned 
that  my  name  had  once  been  Lorimer.” 

As  we  all  sat  at  tea  together  I meditated 
deeply  on  the  romantic  situation,  and  thought 
how  sad  it  must  be  to  be  parted  from  a fine, 
handsome  man,  such  as  Miss  Stubbs  had  de- 
scribed to  me,  and  from  a golden-haired  fairy 
such  as  uncle  used  to  talk  about  to  mother; 
and  then  to  meet  them,  five-and-twenty  years 
afterwards,  transformed  into  a fat  old  bachelor 
and  a faded  old  maid.  But  my  cup  of  amaze- 
ment was  full  when  I heard  Uncle  James  say: 
“ What  have  you  been  doing  to  keep 
yourself  so  young,  Annie  ? You  hardly  look 
a day  older  than  when  last  I saw  you.” 

And  Miss  Stubbs  replied,  “You  also  are 
scarcely  altered  a bit,  James.  I should  have 
known  you  anywhere.” 
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This  fairly  knocked  me  over.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  Love  is  blind.  Love  not  only  sees 
beauties  and  virtues  no  one  else  sees,  but 
what  it  has  once  seen  it  sees  always.  It  is 
very  funny  and  interesting! 

The  next  day  I said  to  Miss  Stubbs, 
“Whatever  made  you  say  Uncle  James  was 
tall  when  you  described  him  to  me  ? ” 

“ Because  he  is  tall.  Don’t  you  think 
your  uncle  is  a very  fine  man,  my 
dear  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know;  he  always  seemed  rather 
short  to  me,  somehow,”  I stammered  awk- 
wardly. 

Miss  Stubbs  smiled.  “ To  yon,  yes ; but 
you  are  so  exceptionally  tall,  you  know.” 

Whereby  I learned  that  height  is,  after  all, 
only  a question  of  proportion. 

Not  long  after  this.  Uncle  James  asked 
me  in  his  sharp,  masterful  way,  “What  pos- 
sessed you,  Madge,  when  you  told  me  that 
Annie  was  old  ? Why,  she  is  no  more  old 
than  I am.” 

I felt  confused.  “She  seemed  rather  old 
to  me,  somehow,”  I stammered. 

My  uncle  smiled.  “ To  yon,  yes ; but  you 
are  so  absurdly  young,  you  know.” 
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Whereby  I learned  that  age  also  is  a 
question  of  proportion. 

On  the  day  that  Uncle  James  and  Aunt 
Annie  were  married,  mother  said  to  mo : “ I 
think  that  Providence  helped  my  managing 
little  girl  with  her  plans  this  time.” 

“ No,  mother,”  I answered,  “ Providence 
took  it  out  of  my  hands  altogether,  and 
finished  the  business  alone,  and  did  it  a 
million  times  better  than  I could  have 
imagined.” 

Mother  smiled. 

“You  see,”  I continued,  “my  scheme  was 
to  bring  two  rather  uninteresting,  middle-aged 
people  together,  and  ensure  a dull  and  com- 
fortable old  age  for  them ; but  Providence’s 
plan  was  to  reunite  two  true  lovers,  who  had 
waited  for  each  other  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  make  them  young  again  and 
happy  with  the  highest  sort  of  happiness. 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  better  than  our 
ways,  after  all— aren’t  they,  mother?” 

“ As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,”  answered  mother  softly. 
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A wife  would  share  your  every  little  trouble, 
Increasing  every  joy  your  heart  that  fills, 

She’d  halve  your  income,  and  exactly  double 
Your  bills. 

A Leap  Year  Idyll, 

It  fell  upon  a day  that  the  worthy  governors 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Pendlebury  were 
called  upon  to  fulfil  the  onerous  duty  of 
selecting  and  electing  a new  headmaster. 
By  the  outlay  of  a few  paltry  hundreds  a 
year  they  expected  to  retain  the  services  of 
as  much  intellect,  culture,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience as  could  be  packed  into  some  six  feet 
of  human  flesh;  and  they  further  demanded 
that  this  six  feet  of  packing-case  should  be 
endowed  with  the  manners  of  a marquis  and 
the  cricketing  prowess  of  a professional.  To 
the  inhabitants  of  another  planet  it  might 
appear  that  the  governors  of  Pendlebury  School 
expected  a good  deal  for  their  money;  but 
anybody  who  knows  anything  about  this 
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“ best  of  all  possible  worlds  ” will  readily  per- 
ceive that  a smn  whereat  a prize-fighter  or  a 
ballet-dancer  would  be  justified  in  turning  up 
their  respective  noses,  is  generous — nay,  ex- 
travagant— compensation  for  the  services  of  a 
mere  wrangler  or  double-first.  So  Wisdom 
was  justified  of  those  of  her  children  who 
h d a place  upon  the  governing  body  of 
Pendlebury  School 

And  the  expectations  of  the  governors  were 
fulfilled.  Numberless  scholars  and  gentlemen 
applied  for  the  desirable  post,  and  the  lot 
finally  fell  upon  John  Mortimer,  Esq.,  M.A., 
who:e  testimonials  read  like  a Liebig’s  Extract 
of  the  “ Lives  of  the  Saints,”  flavoured  with 
the  essence  of  Bacon’s  “ Advancement  of 
Learning.”  There  seemed  nothing  that  John 
Mortimer  could  not  do — still  less  that  John 
Mortimer  did  not  know ; in  addition  to 
which  unparalleled  virtue  and  knowledge,  he 
possessed  a handsome  appearance  and  a 
charming  manner,  and  stood  six-feet-one  in 
his  stockings. 

But  even  this  rose  among  schoolmasters 
was  not  without  the  inevitable  thorn;  and  in 
this  case  the  inevitable  thorn  took  the  form 
of  bachelorhood  on  the  part  of  John  Moi  tinier. 
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Esq.,  M.A.  Now  the  governors  of  Pendlebury 
School  were  a kind,  fatherly  set  of  old  men, 
who  held  that  it  was  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  some  one  at  the  school  who  could 
be  (as  they  said)  a mother  to  the  boys;  and 
for  all  his  strength  and  learning,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  motherly  about 
Jack  Mortimer.  The  most  vivid  imagination 
could  hardly  succeed  in  regarding  as  a mother 
a big,  black-bearded  young  man  of  two-and- 
thirty,  who  was  a first-rate  classic  and  a 
first-rate  cricketer;  and  schoolboys  are  not, 
as  a rule,  remarkable  for  the  vividness  of 
their  imagination;  but  on  this  account  it  was 
all  the  more  necessary  that  Jack  Mortimer 
should  take  to  himself  a wife,  who  could  be 
to  his  scholars  a sign  and  a symbol  of  the 
lovingkindness  reserved  for  them  by  their 
respective  three  hundred  mothers  at  home. 
The  governors,  therefore,  officially  informed 
John  Mortimer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  that  they  had 
great  pleasure  in  appointing  him  headmaster 
of  Pendlebury  School  on  one  condition — viz. 
that  he  could  undertake  to  become  a married 
man  within  twelve  months  of  his  election. 

Jack  Mortimer  was  a man  who  did  not 
trouble  his  head  about  women  at  all.  He 
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regarded  a wife  very  much  as  he  regarded  a 
sideboard — viz.,  as  a useful  piece  of  furniture, 
which  no  middle-aged  householder  should  be 
without,  but  which  would  prove  a ridiculously 
troublesome  and  cumbersome  trinket  for  a 
young  man  to  drag  all  over  the  country  with 
him.  He  was,  naturally,  at  first  somewhat 
staggered  by  the  condition  of  his  election;  but 
he  reflected  that,  after  all,  in  this  overcrowded 
country  of  ours,  appointments  are  increasingly 
hard  to  find,  and  wives  increasingly  easy ; so, 
after  due  deliberation,  he  accepted  the  head- 
mastership,  with  a Micawberish  hope  that 
something  would  turn  up  ere  the  year  of 
probation  was  over.  The  governors  were 
kind  enough  to  say  that,  failing  a wife,  they 
wmuld  graciously  accept  a sister  in  her  stead ; 
but  Jack  had  never  had  a sister  in  his  life, 
and  realized  the  fact  that — though  a man  is 
never  too  old  to  take  a wife — having  a sister, 
like  playing  on  the  violin,  is  a thing  which 
one  must  begin  in  early  youth  or  not  at  all. 

At  first  he  was  very  happy  in  his  new 
position.  He  had  a charming  house,  he  liked 
his  work,  he  was  full  of  ambition  as  to  the 
reforms  he  would  effect  in  the  school  com- 
mitted to  his  charge ; and  for  a time  he  quite 
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forgot  the  wife  difficulty.  But  the  governors 
and  their  better  halves  did  not  forget  it ; 
they  regarded  the  vacant  post  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  one  of  their  own  unmarried 
progeny,  and  they  straightway  commenced 
a lively  competition  as  to  which  of  their 
domestic  goddesses  should  receive  the  apple 
which  this  tutorial  Paris  was  about  to  award. 
This  plan  of  campaign  consisted  of  a round 
of  dinner-parties,  whereat  Jack  in  turn  took 
in  to  dinner  the  various  candidates  for  his 
consortship.  Sometimes  this  arrangement 
amused  the  headmaster ; but  at  others  he 
longed  to  fall  at  his  hostess’s  feet,  and  im- 
plore her  that  for  once  he  might  take  an 
ineligible  female  in  to  dinner,  and  partake  of 
his  nourishment  in  peace.  But  this  would 
not  have  been  business ; and  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  Pendlebury  were  nothing  if  not 
Avomen  of  business. 

Mortimer  s first  dinner-party — his  debut,  so 
to  speak — was  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover,  and  of  course  their 
daughter  Emmeline  fell  to  his  lot  as  a 
partner  at  meat.  Jack  Avas  a poor  hand  at 

talking  to  girls,  even  Avhen  he  was  not 
conscious  that  they  Avere  hunting  him  doAvn, 
R 
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and  he  now  felt  his  lips  were  doubly  sealed. 
But  not  so  Emmeline;  she  began  the  bom- 
bardment without  wasting  a moment. 

“ 0 ” (Emmeline’s  remarks — like  the  Irish 
gentry  — were  never  without  the  prefix  0), 
“ 0 Mr.  Mortimer  1 how  fond  you  must  be 
of  all  those  dear  little  boys  of  yours!  Do 
tell  me  something  about  them  'please,  for  I 
am  so  fond  of  boys.” 

Now,  Emmeline  Grover  was  a nice-looking 
girl,  with  a kind  heart  and  an  amiable 
temper,  but  she  had  failed  to  learn  two  of 
the  principal  rules  of  the  game  of  dinner  con- 
versation : first,  that  until  the  entrees  have 
passed  from  the  region  of  hope  to  the  limbo 
of  memory,  and  the  edge  is  thereby  taken 
off  the  gentleman’s  appetite,  the  lady  should 
talk  to  him  without  even  expecting  him  to 
listen ; and,  secondly,  that  if  the  gentleman  is 
over  forty  years  of  age  he  likes  the  lady  to 
agree  with  him;  but  if  he  is  under  forty  he 
prefers  her  to  differ,  as  he  is  still  young 
enough  to  believe  that  his  arguments  will 
have  power  to  convert  her.  But  these  things 
were  as  yet  hid  from  Emmeline,  and  so, 
conversationally,  she  went  wrong  from  the 
beginning. 
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“Fond  of  boys,  are  you.  Miss  Grover?” 
replied  Jack  perversely.  “ I wish  I were  ! ” 

“ 0,  aren’t  you,  Mr.  Mortimer — aren’t  you 
really  ? How  shocking  of  you  ! ” 

Jack  spooned  up  his  soup  in  silence,  not 
feeling  called  upon  to  reply ; but  Emmeline 
was  not  to  be  daunted. 

“I  read  your  testimonials  with  such  in- 
terest, Mr.  Mortimer,  and  they  said  what  a 
wonderful  man  you  are  with  boys,  and  how 
you  are  ‘one  with  them  in  their  games  as  in 
their  studies.’  Those  were  the  exact  words. 
I learned  them  by  heart : they  seemed  to  me 
so  beautiful  and  so  expressive  of  what  is 
really  needed  in  the  proper  training  of  boys.” 
Jack  laughed.  “Good  gracious.  Miss 
Grover,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  taken 
in  by  testimonials ! The}^  are  the  greatest 
rot  in  the  world;  and  of  course  the  more 
people  want  to  get  rid  of  a man,  the  better 
the  testimonials  they  Avrite  for  him.” 

“0  Mr.  Mortimer,  how  naughty  of  you  to 
say  a thing  like  that!  Surely,  surely,  it  can- 
not be  true.  It  would  destroy  all  my  faith 
in  human  nature  if  I believed  it;  and  it  is 
so  sad  to  lose  one’s  faith  in  human  nature, 
don’t  you  think?” 
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Jack  wished  that  Miss  Grover’s  knowledge 
of  human  nature  equalled  her  faith  therein ; 
but,  as  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  re- 
pedestal that  young  lady’s  tottering  idols,  he 
remained  dull  and  uninteresting  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meal;  and  though  Emmeline 
bravely  continued  to  gush  over  boys  in 
general,  and  to  treat  Jack  as  if  he  were  an 
enthusiastic  Sunday-school  teacher,  her  efforts 
only  succeeded  in  making  him  less  com- 
municative than  usual. 

The  next  aspirant  for  Jack’s  vacant  half- 
throne was  Sophy  Slater,  who,  of  course,  fell 
to  his  lot  at  the  Slaters’  dinner-party.  Sophy 
was  one  of  those  useful  little  women,  who 
seem  to  be  made  of  horsehair,  hard  and 
prickly,  but  warranted  to  stand  any  amount 
of  wear  and  tear.  She  talked  very  sensibly 
to  Jack  about  the  school  and  everything  that 
appertained  to  it,  and  gave  him  most  sound 
advice  on  many  matters. 

“The  first  thing  you  ought  to  do  is  to 
build  a sanatorium,”  she  remarked. 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ Of  course  I do.  How  should  you 
manage  if  an  epidemic  broke  out  among  the 
boarders  ? ” 
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“ Fm  sure  I don’t  know,”  answered  the 
headmaster  feebly. 

“ You  will  have  to  build  a sanatorium — 
that  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do — and  you 
ought  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  about  it.  Be 
sure  you  have  it  at  least  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away  from  the  other  school-buildings, 
or  it  will  be  worse  than  useless.  That  is  the 
great  disadvantage  of  a school  where  boarders 
and  day-scholars  are  mixed ; the  day-boys  are 
sure  to  bring  childish  and  infectious  com- 
plaints from  their  various  homes,  and  the 
boarders  are  equally  sure  to  assimilate  and 
disseminate  the  same.” 

Jack  felt  as  if  he  were  listening  to  a 
medical  lecture,  and  ought  to  be  taking 
copious  notes  instead  of  eating  and  drinking; 
and  he  asked  humbly: 

“How  should  you  advise  me  to  go  about 
it,  Miss  Slater  ? ” 

“ I should  advise  you  first  to  call  a meeting 
of  the  governing  body  to  discuss  the  matter ; 
and  after  they  have  formulated  a scheme, 
that  scheme  should  be  submitted  to  the  Town 
Council.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  about 
funds,  I imagine,  as  many  of  the  school 
governors  and  Town  Councillors  have  boys  at 
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the  school,  and  so,  in  their  own  interests, 
would  be  glad  to  ensure  immunity  from 
epidemic  disease  there;  for  which  reason  the 
parents  of  boarders  would  probably  liberally 
subscribe  also.” 

“ Yes,  yes,  of  course.” 

“You  will  not  want  a very  large  sum  of 
money;  for  you  must  not  go  in  for  anything 
extravagant  or  ornamental — just  a plain, 
square,  red-brick  building,  with  plenty  of 
windows  for  ventilating  purposes,  will  be  all 
you  need.” 

Jack  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the 
beautiful  school-building,  of  which  he  was 
already  so  proud,  being  supplemented  by  a 
staring,  red-brick  sanatorium ; but  he  wisely 
held  his  peace. 

As  he  sat  smoking  in  his  study  late  that 
night,  he  meditated  upon  what  a helpmeet 
for  a schoolmaster  Sophy  Slater  would  prove. 
Her  common-sense  and  efficiency  knew  no 

bounds ; but  as  for  making  love  to  her ! 

Jack  remembered  two  old  horsehair  sofa- 
cushions  in  the  nursery  at  home,  which  he 
pretended  were  a little  brother  and  sister, 
named  respectively  Blackie  and  Week.  From 
his  third  till  his  sixth  year  he  loved  them 
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with  a devoted  though  unrequited  affection, 
and  felt  deeply  their  harsh  response  to  his 
fond  embraces.  It  now  struck  him  that 
making  love  to  Sophy  Slater  would  be  quite 
as  uphill  work  as  performing  the  part  of  a 
loving  brother  to  Week  and  Blackie;  and  he 
decided  that  he  could  not  begin  to  play  that 
long  and  dreary  game  over  again. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  various 
fair  claimants  to  Jack  Mortimer’s  hand.  Some 
of  the  maidens  of  Pendlebury  sought  to 
attract  the  headmaster  by  putting  on  Minerva 
and  all  her  wisdom;  while  others  affected  for 
his  subjugation  an  infantine  innocence  and 
ignorance,  for  which  their  mothers  would  have 
slapped  them  had  they  been  under  five 
instead  of  over  five-and-twenty.  Over  one 
particular  damsel — Julia  March  by  name — the 
headmaster  very  nearly  lost  his  head,  and 
thereby  secured  his  mastership ; but  he  caught 
a side-light  one  day  of  the  handsome  Julia’s 
temper : the  light  was  lurid,  and  the  head- 
master regained  his  head.  At  another  time 
he  felt  he  really  could  have  fancied  pretty 
Laura  Gregson,  if  only  she  had  not  been  a 
performer  on  the  violin  ; but  Jack  belonged  to 
that  not  unnumerous  class  of  men  who  hate 
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the  women  who  (as  he  expressed  it)  “make 
noises” — that  is  to  say,  who  are  proficient  in 
either  vocal  or  instrumental  music.  A woman 
who  played  on  the  piano  was  an  evil  thing 
in  Jack’s  eyes;  and  his  horror  of  any  other 
instrument  was  not  less  in  its  intensity.  But 
he  had  his  excuses : once  he  possessed  a 
grandmother  who  played  “ The  Battle  of 
Prague  ” on  the  piano  every  evening ; 
and,  though  he  was  but  a child  at  the 
time,  he  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
her. 

Nevertheless,  though  Mortimer  was  slow  to 
woo,  he  was  quick  to  work;  and  the  school 
prospered  greatly  under  his  management. 
Moreover,  he  followed  in  his  predecessor’s 
footsteps,  and  gave  literature  classes  to  the 
young  ladies  of  Pendlebury  on  Wednesday 
afternoons,  which  were  a great  success.  Surely 
teacher  never  had  a more  attentive  audience ! 
They  listened  with  breathless  interest  to  every 
syllable  which  fell  from  the  lecturer’s  lips ; 
and  they  wrote  sweet  little  scented  essays, 
which  Jack  duly  returned  to  them  embellished 
with  corrections  and  marginal  notes  in  red  ink. 
These  rosy  comments  of  Jack’s  were  regarded 
by  his  hearers  as  almost  inspired,  and  were 
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by  them  quoted  and  re-quoted  till  they  became 
household  words. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  to  Jack  Mortimer 
until  Violet  Majendie  joined  the  literature  class  ; 
then  a change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  his 
dreams,  for  a ghastly  suspicion  dawned  upon 
his  mind  that  this  cleverest  of  his  pupils  was 
laughing  at  him.  Jack  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  a sense  of  humour,  and  the  terms 
of  his  election  had  tickled  him  a good  deal 
at  first;  but  as  nobody  else  in  Pendlebury 
seemed  to  see  anything  grotesque  in  it — 
and  as  jokes,  like  dinners,  are  all  the  nicer 
when  they  are  not  at  one’s  own  expense — 
J ack  soon  ceased  to  regard  his  position  as 
being  at  all  unusual  or  absurd.  But  when 
Miss  Majendie  came  home  to  Pendlebury  after 
an  absence  of  some  months,  during  which 
period  the  new  headmaster  had  come,  and 
seen,  and  conquered  the  Grammar  School,  a 
disquieting  idea  crept  into  Jack’s  head  that 
Violet  had  a keener  sense  of  humour  than 
an  all-wise  Providence,  as  a rule,  allots  to 
women,  and  that  this  keen  sense  whetted 
itself  at  his  august  expense.  It  was  not  that 
Miss  Majendie  was  rude  to  him — she  was  far 
too  well-mannered  for  that ; but  she  had 
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raised  audacity  to  the  level  of  a fine  art,  and 
could  say  the  most  impertinent  things  in 
the  least  impertinent  manner.  For  instance, 
once,  when  they  were  studying  Tennyson’s 
“^none,”  she  asked  him  before  the  whole 
class,  apparently  d ])vopos  of  nothing: 

“Whom  should  you  have  given  the  apple 
to,  if  you  had  been  Paris,  Mr.  Mortimer  ? ” 

J ack  curtly  replied : 

“ I am  here  to  answer  pertinent  questions. 
Miss  Majendie,  not  those  which  are  the 
reverse.” 

But  though  he  knew  he  had  scored  this 
time,  he  nevertheless  felt  himself  growing 
scarlet  to  the  roots  of  his  black  hair,  and 
was  inwardly  furious  with  the  cause  of  this 
unwilling  turn  at  rouge  et  noir  on  his  part. 
Violet  looked  so  sweetly  unconscious  of  any 
rudeness,  on  either  her  side  or  his,  that  he 
could  not  feel  quite  sure  if  the  girl  had  in- 
tended to  make  fun  of  him  after  all,  or  if 
her  question  was  merely  stupid  ; but  stupidity 
was  not  a besetment  of  Miss  Majendie’s,  and 
Jack  could  not  help  wishing  that  she  had 
been  a boy,  so  that  he  might  have  given 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  soundly 
caned  her  for  her  impudence. 
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But  one  half-holiday  it  came  to  pass  that 
an  avenging  fate  delivered  Jack’s  enemy  into 
his  hands.  He  was  walking  in  Melton  Woods 
(the  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pendlebury),  when  he  came  upon  Violet 
Majendie  vainly  endeavouring  to  deliver  her 
pet  dog  from  a trap  into  which  the  poor 
brute  had  unwarily  stepped. 

“ Allow  me,  Miss  Majendie,”  said  the  head- 
master grimly,  raising  his  hat,  but  not  at- 
tempting to  shake  hands ; and  after  a great 
deal  of  trouble  he  succeeded  in  releasing  the 
prisoner,  and  drawing  upon  himself  a shower 
of  grateful  speeches  from  the  prisoner’s 
mistress.  But  Jack  was  not  to  be  beguiled 
out  of  his  ill-humour  so  easily,  as  he  was 
still  smarting  under  a remark  of  Miss 
Majendie’s  which  had  been  repeated  to  him 
by  the  never-failing  “kind  friend”  whose  duty 
and  delight  it  is  to  repeat  such  unflattering 
comments.  So  in  reply  to  Violet’s  profuse 
thanks,  he  merely  said  : 

“ You  are  unnecessarily  grateful  for  so 
slight  a service.  Miss  Majendie.  I could  not 
let  a dog  remain  helpless  in  a trap,  whoever 
it  belonged  to,  so  I have  in  no  wise  earned 
your  special  gratitude.  But,  in  return,  perhaps 
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you  would  not  mind  answering  a straight- 
forward question.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not, 
say  that  no  one  but  a buffoon  would  accept  an 
appointment  on  the  terms  that  I have  done?” 

Violet  looked  up  at  the  offended  head- 
master with  an  ingenuous  smile. 

“I  don’t  remember  saying  so,  Mr.  Mor- 
timer, but  I have  always  thought  it.” 

Jack  grew  pale  with  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion, and  wished  more  devoutly  than  ever 
that  this  impertinent  girl  had  been  a boy,  so 
that  he  might  have  meted  out  to  her  the 
measure  which  she  so  richly  deserved. 

‘'Thank  you,”  he  said  shortly. 

Violet,  however,  was  not  going  to  let  so 
entertaining  a subject  drop. 

“But,  Mr.  Mortimer,”  she  suggested,  in  a 
coaxing  voice,  “surely  you  also  can  see  how 
killingly  funny  it  is.  It  is  very  sad  for  you 
to  be  minus  a wife,  but  it  would  be  far  worse 
if  you  were  minus  a sense  of  humour.  I 
thought  you  had  done  it  for  a joke  from 
the  first.” 

Jack  felt  slightly  mollified,  for  it  is  dis- 
tinctly more  comfortable  to  be  treated  as  a 
spectator  of  a farce  than  as  a performer 
therein. 
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“ But,”  continued  Violet,  bubbling  over 
with  laughter,  “you  don’t  go  about  the  thing 
in  the  right  way.  You  ought  first  to  set  up 
an  age  disqualification,  and  say  that  no  one 
over  five-and-twenty  need  apply.  That  would 
double  the  number  of  candidates  at  once.” 
“You  are  very  hard  on  your  own  sex.” 

“ Not  at  all ; but  I know  their  little  ways. 
I want  our  vicar  to  announce  that  he  is  going 
to  preach  a sermon  to  women  under  five-and- 
twenty  only.  The  church  would  be  simply 
crowded,  and  the  offertory,  consequently, 
enormous,  as  there  isn’t  a woman  within 
a radius  of  twenty  miles  who  wouldn’t  make 
a point  of  attending  that  service.” 

“ I am  glad  to  learn  that  you  favour  the 
church  as  well  as  the  world  with  the  benefit 
of  your  advice.  Miss  Majendie.” 

“Oh!  I am  not  at  all  stingy  with  it,  and 
you  haven’t  had  your  full  share  yet.  Another 
suggestion  I wish  to  make  is  that  you  should 
insist  on  all  your  candidates  sending  in 
written  applications,  supported  by  testimonials. 
I don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I’d  write  an 
excellent  testimonial  for  Sophy  Slater.” 

“Miss  Slater  is  a most  admirable  young 
woman,”  said  Jack  stiffly. 
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“Of  course  she  is.  Do  you  think  she 
would  get  a testimonial  from  me  if  she 
wasn’t?  Then,  again,  Emmeline  Grover  is  a 
treasure.  You  couldn’t  go  far  wrong  with 
either  Sophy  or  Emmeline.” 

“ Indeed ! These  young  ladies  are  for- 
tunate in  having  secured  your  good  opinion,” 
remarked  Mortimer  satirically. 

But  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  scholastic 
sarcasm  to  abash  Violet,  so  she  calmly  con- 
tinued : 

“If  Emmeline  has  a fault,  she  is  almost 
too  adaptive.  I remember  once,  when  she 
wanted  to  make  herself  specially  agreeable  to 
Colonel  Delaware,  a great  racing  man,  she 
told  him  that  she  ‘ adored  jockeys,  they  were 
always  such  big,  fine  men.’  I suppose  she 
mixed  them  up  in  her  own  mind  with  guards- 
men ; but  you  should  just  have  seen  the 
Colonel’s  face  of  utter  bewilderment!” 

“ I do  not  think  it  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  laugh  at  people  behind  their  backs,”  said 
Jack,  in  his  most  headmasterly  manner. 

“ Still,  they  don’t  seem  to  care  for  it  much 
when  I do  it  before  their  faces,  do  they  ? ” 
replied  Violet,  looking  up  at  him  like  a 
puzzled  child. 
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J ack  grew  rather  red ; but  having  no 
answer  ready,  took  refuge  in  silence. 

“ Look  here,  I really  don’t  want  to  be  too 
rough  on  you,”  continued  his  tormentor  mag- 
nanimously, “ but  it  really  is  awfully  funny, 
you  know ! I can  imagine  your  writing  to 
the  fathers  of  Pendlebury  as  one  writes  for 
the  character  of  a kitchenmaid,  and  inquiring 
if  their  respective  daughters  are  steady,  sober, 
honest,  clean,  and  obliging.” 

‘‘You  are  very  rude!”  cried  Jack  angrily. 
And  then  he  marched  home  in  a ferment  of 
righteous  indignation,  feeling  that  he  did  well 
to  be  angry  with  such  an  insolent  young 
woman. 

After  this,  what  with  meeting  him  at 
dinner-  and  garden-parties,  and  “ sitting  under  ” 
him  at  lectures,  Violet  Majendie  saw  a great 
deal  of  the  new  headmaster,  and  the  two 
became  quite  intimate  enemies.  She  never 
grew  weary  of  teasing  him  and  putting  him 
into  a bad  temper;  and  this  custom  of  hers 
interfered  with  Jack’s  peace  of  mind  more 
than  a little.  He  continually  writhed  under 
her  politely  veiled  ridicule,  and  felt  it  grow 
increasingly  distasteful  to  him  to  select  a 
wife  from  among  the  maidens  submitted  to 
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his  inspection.  And,  alas!  his  year  of  proba- 
tion was  fast  drawing  to  a close. 

“Of  course  you’ll  take  no  notice  of  that 
ridiculous  stipulation  of  the  governors,”  re- 
marked Violet  airily,  one  day  at  a garden- 
party.  “ I should  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a 
huge  joke  if  I were  you.” 

“But  I cannot  treat  it  as  a joke.  I am 
bound  in  honour  either  to  comply  with  the 
condition  under  which  I accepted  the  ap- 
pointment, or  else  to  resign  it.” 

“ Bother  honour  1 There  is  no  one  more 
stupid  and  tiresome  than  a man  of  honour. 
He  is  selfishly  oblivious  of  everything  and 
everybody  else,  and  generally  ends  in  sacri- 
ficing himself  and  all  his  friends  on  the  altar 
of  this  most  unsatisfactory  Moloch.  But  if 
you  cling  to  this  effete  tradition,  why  not 
^ marry  Sophy  Slater,  and  be  happy  as  well  as 
honourable  ? ” 

“ How  dare  you  say  such  things  to  me  ? ” 

“I  could  not  love  Sophy  Slater  so  much. 
Loved  I not  honour  more,”  misquoted  Violet; 
whereat  Jack  turned  on  his  heel  in  high 
dudgeon. 

Not  long  afterwards  it  happened  that  Jack 
Mortimer  again  met  Violet  in  Melton  Woods. 
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“ I have  something  to  tell  you,  Miss 
Majendie,”  he  said  after  the  ordinary  greet- 
ings. “ I have  resigned  my  appointment,  and 
arranged  to  leave  Pendlebury  at  the  end  of 
next  term.” 

“What  on  earth  induced  you  to  do  such 
an  idiotic  thing  as  that  ? ” cried  Violet  in 
amazement. 

“You  partly,  and  partly  my  own  common- 
sense.  After  you  had  once  pointed  out  to 
me  what  a ridiculous  figure  I cut,  I realized 
the  force  of  your  observations,  and  decided 
that  I could  not  go  on  making  a fool  of 
myself  any  longer.  So  you  see  you  were 
unjust  when  you  said  I had  no  sense  of 
humour.  Miss  Majendie  ; it  was  merely  dor- 
mant till  you  roused  it.” 

“I  certainly  made  a joke  at  your  expense, 
but  I didn’t  mean  it  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
your  whole  income,  iny  dear  sir.  You  are 
carrying  my  joke  too  far,  believe  me.  Besides, 
what  on  earth  can  it  matter  to  you  whether 
I laugh  at  you  or  not?” 

“It  matters  so  much  that  I would  rather 
throw  up  my  means  of  livelihood  than  submit 
to  it  any  longer.” 

For  a moment  Violet  was  silent;  then, 
s 
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looking  up  with  a very  penitent  face,  she  said 
softly : 

“I  am  so  awfully  sorry.  It  was  a shame 
of  me  to  go  on  like  that ; but  I never  thought 
you  really  minded.” 

“Well,  I did  mind,  you  see;  moreover, 
you  were  right,  and  your  remarks — though 
hardly  pleasant  hearing — were  salutary.  But 
there  is  just  one  thing  that  I must  say  in 
my  own  defence.  When  I consented  to  that 
most  undignified  stipulation  I knew  nothing 
at  all  about  the  sacredness  of  love ; and  I 
thought  that  if  I must  have  a wife,  one 
woman  would  do  as  well  as  another.  So  I 
really  was  more  ignorant  than  base  after  all.” 

“ How  did  you  discover  what  you  call 
‘ the  sacredness  of  love  ’ ? inquired  Violet  with 
much  interest. 

“ I shall  not  tell  you.” 

“ You  needn’t,  because  I know.  I dis- 
covered it  myself  about  the  same  time.  We 
are  like  the  two  astronomers — I forget  their 
names — who  discovered  the  planet  Neptune 
at  the  same  moment  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe.” 

“ But  we  were  not  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe,  you  see,  otherwise  this  mutual 
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discovery  might  not  have  occurred,”  said 
Jack  very  tenderly — too  tenderly,  in  fact, 
for  a headmaster  towards  a pupil  whom  he 
had  once  longed  to  cane. 

After  a hiatus  in  the  conversation  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  Violet  remarked : 
“ So  you  needn’t  throw  up  your  appoint- 
ment after  all,  you  silly  boy.” 

“ By  J ove,  I never  thought  of  that ! I 
suppose  I needn’t.  But  you  won’t  be  at 
all  a suitable  wife  for  a headmaster,  you 
know,  Violet.” 

“ Of  course  not.  Nobody  but  a fool  would 
marry  a ‘suitable’  wife,  and  even  he  couldn’t 
love  her ; besides,  the  word  ‘ suitability  ’ was 
not  in  the  bond,  so  any  sort  of  wife  will  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  governing  body. 
Even  a child — or  a man  of  honour — would 
have  the  capacity  to  see  the  sense  of  that.-” 
And  Jack  saw  it. 
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And  some  day,  in  the  comfort  that  is  born 
Of  souls  that  thoroughly  know  and  understand, 

I shall  forget  thy  thoughtless  ways — and  thee. 

Sonnet. 

“Uncle  Julius,  I want  you  to  promise  not 
to  let  out  to  the  Sedle3^s  that  I am  the 
author  of  ‘Faded  Leaves,”’  said  Jasper 
Hamilton  Dalrymple,  as  he  and  his  uncle 
sat  smoking  one  summer’s  evening  in  the 
quaint  little  inn  at  Breeseton. 

“ Why  not,  my  dear  boy  ? The  vicar  will 
like  and  admire  you  all  the  more  for  it,  and 
Joyce  is  just  the  sort  of  little  girl  who  would 
adore  a poet.  In  fact,  all  girls  are  alike  in 
that  respect.” 

“ Are  they  ? I know  better.  They  may 
admire  poets  at  a respectful  distance,  but  they 
don’t  really  like  them  as  well  as  ordinary 
men.  Besides,  I hate  to  pose  as  a lion  when 
I come  out  for  a holiday — I get  quite  enough 
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of  that  style  of  thing  in  London,  I can  tell 
yon.  So  please  do  what  I ask  you  without 
bothering  me  any  more  about  it,  there’s  a 
good  fellow.” 

And  Julius  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  who 
meekly  obeyed  his  gifted  nephew  in  all 
things,  succumbed  at  once. 

By  the  time  that  Jasper  Dalrymple  was 
six-and-twenty,  he  had  taken  the  world  by 
storm.  London  acknowledged  him  as  one  of 
the  foremost  poets  of  the  day,  and  worshipped 
him  accordingly  ; and  the  high  - priest  of 
London’s  idol  was  that  idol’s  uncle  Julius,  a 
quiet,  dreamy  scholar,  some  twenty  years 
older  than  his  brilliant  nephew.  These  two 
were  left  alone  in  the  world,  and  set  up 
house  together.  All  the  affection  of  Julius 
Dairy m pie’s  reserved  nature  was  poured  out 
on  Jasper’s  conceited  young  head ; and  in 
return  Jasper  extended  to  his  uncle  that  in- 
dulgent toleration  which  clever  young  people 
— who  are  also  kind — accord  to  the  elders  of 
their  own  households. 

The  Hamilton  Dalrymples  had  taken  some 
fishing  on  the  Breese,  a small,  trout-haunted 
river  in  the  west  of  England  ; and  during 
their  sojourn  in  the  village  inn  they  had 
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become  acquainted  with  the  widowed  vicar, 
Mr.  Sedley,  and  his  only  daughter,  Joyce. 
Joyce  Sedley  was  a typical  English  country 
girl,  with  a healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body ; 
and  she  and  Jasper  soon  became  great 
friends.  She  knew  as  much  about  rowing 
and  fishing  as  he  did ; and  long  and  happy 
days  did  the  tAvain  spend  together  on  the 
pretty  little  river.  Although  Jasper  Avas  a 
genius,  and  young,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
prig  in  his  composition;  and  if  he  could  not 
help  Avriting  tender  and  pathetic  poems,  he 
nevertheless  felt  dreadfully  shy  of  the  said 
poems  after  he  had  produced  them.  These 
dragon’s  teeth  Avere  soAvn  by  his  OAvn  hand,  it 
is  true;  but  Avhen  they  had  taken  root  and 
groAvn  up,  the  soAver  thereof  was  terribly 
afraid  of  them.  The  fiattery  of  cultured 
London  was  a dish  for  which  his  palate  was 
as  yet  too  crude,  and  he  felt  positively  ill 
when  he  kneAv  that  he  Avas  expected  to  live 
up  to  his  own  verses.  Therefore  to  meet 
Avith  a jolly,  straightforward  girl,  Avho  regarded 
him  as  a jolly,  straightforAvard  boy,  was  a 
sensation  as  novel  as  it  Avas  delightful ; and 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  draw 
out  this  linked  sweetness  as  long  as  he  could 
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— even  if  he  discovered  that  this  extension 
scheme  could  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
deviation  from  the  strict  truth. 

“ Mr.  Dalrymple,”  said  Joyce,  as  she  and 
Jasper  were  sitting  in  the  boat  one  sunny 
afternoon,  “ a lady  told  us  the  other  day  that 
she  believed  you  were  the  author  of  ‘ Faded 
Leaves.’  Of  course  I laughed  the  idea  to 
scorn,  and  told  her  you  were  much  too  funny 
and  jolly  to  write  poetry.  But  wasn’t  it  an 
odd  idea  ? ” 

“Simply  splendid!”  chuckled  Jasper, 
hugely  enjoying  the  joke. 

“ I screamed  with  laughter,  I can  tell 
you.  It  seemed  so  absurd  to  think  of  such 
a thing.” 

“ I should  just  think  it  did.  You  would 
have  been  frightened  of  me  if  it  had  been 
true,  wouldn’t  you  ? ” 

“ Awfully ; but  now  I feel  you  are  no 
older  and  no  wiser  than  I am,  and  it  is  such 
a comfort  when  one  can  feel  like  that  with 
one’s  friends.” 

Such  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  Avere 
delightful  to  J asper  after  the  adulation  of 
metropolitan  drawing-rooms,  and  he  decided 
to  encourage  them  at  all  costs. 
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“Father  said,”  continued  Joyce,  “that  he 
was  sure  the  author  of  ‘Faded  Leaves’  is 
your  uncle — not  you ; as  he  is  just  the  quiet, 
thoughtful  kind  of  person  who  would  write 
those  exquisitely  sad  poems.  The  book 
is  by  J.  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  and  J. 

stands  for  Jasper  as  much  as  for  Julius ; 
while  you  are  called  Hamilton  as  well  as 

your  uncle,  so  I suppose  that  is  how  the 
mistake  arose.” 

“ I suppose  that  was  it.  But  do  you  like 
‘Faded  Leaves’  so  much?”  inquired  Jasper, 
who  could  not  help  feeling  some  pride  in  the 
brain-child  which  he  had  disowned. 

“ I adore  it.  It  makes  one  feel  awfully 
sad,  you  know,  but  awfully  good  too.  I 

simply  sob  over  some  of  the  poems  every 
time  I read  them,  and  I couldn’t  possibly 
read  them  aloud  to  save  my  life.  I have 

always  felt  rather  frightened  of  your  uncle, 
though  I admire  him  immensely ; but  if  he 
is  a great  poet  that  is  just  how  I ought 
to  feel.” 

“But,  I say,”  cried  Jasper,  scenting  danger 
ahead,  “you  must  on  no  account  mention  to 
him — nor  let  anyone  else  do  so — that  you 
have  discovered  him  to  be  Dalrymple  the 
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poet.  You  see,  he  is  a very  shy  man,  and 
hates  to  be  talked  about,  and  he  has  come 
down  here  for  a complete  rest.  If  he  imagined 
that  anyone  suspected  him  of  being  a celebrity, 
he  would  immediately  ‘fold  his  tent  like  the 
Arabs,  and  silently  steal  away,’  and  Breeseton 
would  know  him  and  me  no  more.  There- 
fore promise  me  that  you  will  keep  the  secret, 
and  get  your  father  to  do  the  same.” 

“ Of  course  we  will.  The  lady  who  men- 
tioned it  to  us  lives  twenty  miles  from  here, 
and  only  comes  over  To  see  us  about  once  in 
a century,  like  an  American  aloe ; and  I doubt 
if  anyone  else  in  this  forsaken  little  place  has 
even  so  much  as  heard  of  the  book,  much 
less  indulged  in  speculations  as  to  the  author 
thereof” 

So  Jasper  Dalrymple  evaded  recognition 
as  a poet,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
astuteness ; for  it  came  to  pass  that  he  and 
Joyce  grew  firmer  friends  every  day.  He 
had  never  had  a sister,  so  he  found  this  girl- 
companionship  a delightful  novelty ; and  the 
brotherless  Joyce  equally  enjoyed  their  com- 
munion together.  She  was  too  young  to 
entertain  any  doubts  as  to  the  permanence 
of  a Platonic  friendship ; but  Jasper  perceived 
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whither  they  were  tending,  and  the  direction 
was  very  pleasant  unto  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  not  want  as  yet  to  spoil  Joyce’s  easy 
comradeship  by  any  suggestion  of  love-making. 
There  would  be  time  enough  for  that  later  on, 
he  thought.  He  was  enough  of  a philosopher 
to  know  that  if  one  fails  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
any  act  in  the  interesting  comedy  called  Life, 
one  can  never  have  it  repeated.  It  is  im- 
possible at  this,  as  at  any  other  banquet,  to 
call  back  the  entrees  after  the  ^iece  de 
resistance  has  been  served ; therefore  a wise 
man  does  not  change  his  plate  until  the 
entrees  are  “off.”  Such  was  the  reasoning  of 
Jasper  Dalrymple,  and  he  was  by  no  means  a 
fool.  Of  course  he  did  not  take  his  uncle 
into  his  confidence  concerning  the  air  castle 
he  was  furnishing  for  Joyce’s  occupation.  He 
Avas  far  too  young  to  suppose  that  anybody 
older  than  himself  knew  anything ; and, 
further,  he  regarded  his  uncle’s  mind  as  a 
sort  of  dusty  old  library,  wherein  one  might 
seek  for  books  of  reference,  but  never  for 
current  love  stories — and  his  love  story  Avith 
Joyce  was  quite  the  newest  romance  pub- 
lished. The  young  poet  Avas  pleased  to  see 
hoAV  Avell  the  girl  and  his  uncle  got  on 
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together,  though  it  surprised  him  that  two 
people  so  different  in  age  should  have  any- 
thing in  common.  He  did  not  know  that  in 
a matter  like  this,  women  are  not  nearly  as 
clever  with  regard  to  the  arithmetic  of  the 
thing  as  men  ; but  in  some  other  points 
perhaps  cleverer.  Joyce  had  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  verging  upon  awe,  for  Julius 
Dalrymple,  as  the  author  (so  she  believed)  of 
“ Faded  Leaves  ” ; and  the  timid,  lonely  man 
found  this  girlish  admiration  a sensation  as 
pleasant  as  it  was  strange,  though  of  course 
he  had  no  idea  that  it  had  its  root  in  a 
mistake.  But  it  is  always  agreeable  to  be 
set  up  upon  a pedestal,  even  though  that 
pedestal  be  budded  upon  the  most  shifting 
sand ; and  Julius  Dalrymple — not  being  ac- 
customed to  the  occupation  of  such  high 
positions  — found  it  a most  delightful  ex- 
perience. He  was  one  of  those  not  uncom- 
mon souls  who  unite  an  almost  morbid 
longing  for  the  approval  of  their  fellows, 
with  an  utter  inability  to  command  the 
same ; but  when  he  did  by  chance  win  a 
small  meed  of  affection,  he  repaid  it  a thou- 
sandfold. 

So  the  happy  summer  days  passed  by,  and 
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Joyce  Sedley  found  them  exceeding  good. 
Sometimes  she  went  fishing  with  Jasper,  and 
the  dusky  woods  rang  with  their  merry 
laughter  as  they  walked  home  together  in 
the  twilight.  And  sometimes  she  went  for 
long  walks  with  Julius  along  the  grassy 
lanes ; and  then  there  was  not  much  merri- 
ment, but — which  was  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better — long  talks  about  books  and  men  and 
things,  and  excursions  into  the  region  of 
“ thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears.”  But  all  things  must  have  an  end — 
notably  the  nicest  ones — and  that  glorious 
summer  at  Breeseton  was  no  exception.  There 
were  only  a few  days  left  before  the  Dal- 
rymples  must  pack  up  their  traps  and  return 
to  town,  when  Joyce  and  Jasper  were  strolling 
home  together  through  the  woods  from  an 
unusually  successful  fishing  expedition,  and 
Jasper  decided  within  himself  that  the  “psy- 
chological moment”  for  throwing  the  hand- 
kerchief had  arrived.  So  he  began : 

“ Miss  Sedley,  I want  to  speak  seriously 
to  you  for  a moment.” 

Joyce  looked  amazed:  the  serious  speech 
of  Jasper  was  a thing  as  yet  undreamed  of 
in  her  philosophy.  But,  womanlike,  she  at 
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once  adapted  herself  to  this  unlooked  - for 
phenomenon,  and  clothed  her  hitherto  smiling 
face  with  a seemly  expression  of  solemn  ex- 
pectation. 

“ The  fact  is,”  continued  Jasper,  in  a some- 
what confused  manner  (for,  to  his  surprise,  he 
found  that  proposing  to  a woman  was  a far 
more  difficult,  if  less  distinguished,  feat  than 
composing  a sonnet)  “ that  you  are  the  jolliest 
girl  I ever  met  in  my  life.  You  see,  I never 
had  any  sisters ; and  the  only  women  I have 
ever  known  have  been  sentimental  idiots  who 
would  talk  to  me  about  nothing  but  feelings 
and  ideals  and  things  of  that  sort.” 

“How  funny  of  them!”  said  Joyce,  bub- 
bling over  again  with  smiles.  “I  should  never 
dream  of  discussing  such  things  with  you. 
You  wouldn’t  know  what  I was  driving  at.” 

“ Oh  1 I’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  replied 
Jasper  with  some  amusement;  “but  still  I 
am  glad  that  you  don’t  treat  me  to  an  ex- 
clusively metaphysical  mental  diet.” 

“ You  are  awfully  nice,  however,  in  other 
ways,”  said  Joyce  kindly.  “I’d  rather  go 
fishing  with  you  than  with  anyone  else  in 
the  world,  and  the  way  you  manage  a boat 
is  Al.” 
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Jasper  was  absurdly  pleased  by  this  modest 
tribute  of  praise ; but  it  was  flattery  of  so 
different  a flavour  from  that  to  which  he 
was  accustomed  that  his  enjoyment  was 
intense.  Some  wise  person  once  said,  ‘'Tell 
a pretty  woman  that  she  is  clever,  and  a 
clever  woman  that  she  is  pretty.”  The  letter 
of  this  proverb  of  course  refers  only  to  the 
weaker  sex,  but  the  spirit  of  it  has  a wider 
application. 

“ Well,  Joyce — you  don’t  mind  my  calling 
you  Joyce,  do  you  ? ” asked  the  young  man, 
with  unwonted  modesty. 

“ Good  gracious,  no  1”  replied  Miss  Sedley, 
opening  wide  her  pretty,  blue  eyes  with 
amazement.  “ How  could  I mind  your  calling 
me  anything,  when  you  and  I are  such 
chums  ? ” 

“ There  is  no  use  in  beating  about  the  bush 
any  longer,”  blurted  out  the  (for  the  nonce) 
unpoetical  poet.  “ I Avant  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

Then  at  last  the  lingering  smiles  died  out 
of  Joyce’s  face,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she 
replied : 

“ Oh  ! Mr.  Dalrymple,  I never  was  so  sur- 
prised and  grieved  in  my  life.  You  surely 
cannot  mean  Avhat  you  say.” 
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“But  I mean  it  with  all  my  heart.  You 
must  have  seen  for  yourself  how  awfully  fond 
I am  of  you.” 

“ Of  course  I knew  you  liked  me  in  a 
jolly,  brotherly  kind  of  way;  but  I had  no 
idea  that  you  really — cared.” 

“ Then  has  your  liking  for  me  been  only 
joUy  and  sisterly,  dear  ? ” 

“Yes.  I never  dreamed  of  taking  you 
seriously.  You  were  always  making  fun.” 
“But  it  is  not  too  late  to  learn  to  take 
me  seriously  now,  darling.  You  must  let  me 
teach  you  how  to  care  fol*  me  in  the  same 
way  as  I care  for  you,”  whispered  Jasper 
tenderly. 

Joyce’s  pretty  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she 
answered : “ I am  so  sorry  to  hurt  you,  dear 
Jasper,  but  it  is  too  late.  I promised  your 
uncle  this  morning  that  I would  be  his  wife.” 
Jasper’s  face  grew  very  white  indeed  as 
he  cried  in  amazement: 

“ My  uncle  ? I never  heard  of  such  a 
thing ! I am  surprised  at  his  asking  you  to 
marry  him,  and  doubly  surprised  at  your 
accepting  him.  Why  on  earth  did  you  do 
such  a thing  ? ” 

“ Because  I love  him,”  replied  J oyce 
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gently ; “ there  could  be  no  better  reason 

than  that.”  Then  for  the  first  time  Jasper 
realized  that  he  was  dealing  with  a woman, 
and  not  with  “ an  unlessoned  girl.” 

“But  however  came  you  to  love  such  a 
quiet  old  buffer  as  that  ? ” persisted  the 
young  poet,  whose  path  to  success  had 
hitherto  been  so  easy  that  he  could  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  obstacles  in  the 
way. 

“ I loved  him  first  for  the  sake  of  his 
poetry.  You  know  I told  you  once  that 

‘Faded  Leaves’  is  my  favourite  book,  and 
has  taught  me  more  than  anything  else  I 
have  ever  read.  And  afterwards  I learned  to 
love  him  for  his  own  sake.” 

“But,  Joyce,  it  is  all  a mistake.  It 'was 
I — not  he — who  wrote  ‘Faded  Leaves.’  I 
made  you  believe  he  was  the  author,  because 
I wanted  you  to  love  me  for  myself,  and  not 
for  my  verses.” 

It  was  Joyce’s  turn  to  look  amazed  and 
angry  now. 

“ Then  you  have  deceived  me  all  along ! 
How  could  you  be  such  a mean  sneak  ? ” 

“I  did  not  mean  to  be  a sneak,  dear.  I 
only  wanted,  as  I said,  to  make  you  care  for 
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me  on  my  own  merits,  and  not  because  I 
was  famous.  I wished  you  to  love  the  man 
— not  the  poet.  But  it  will  all  come  right 
in  the  end;  for  if  you  are  in  love  with  the 
author  of  ‘ Faded  Leaves,’  you  are  really  in 
love  with  me  and  not  with  my  uncle.  You 
will  have  to  tell  him  the  whole  story,  and  I 
know  he  will  forgive  you  at  once ; he  is 
always  so  kind.” 

“I  don’t  want  his  forgiveness,  I want  his 
love ; and  that  I have,  and  I mean  to 
keep  it.” 

“ But,  my  darling,”  argued  the  young  man, 
“ don’t  you  understand  that  it  is  me — not 
him — that  you  are  in  love  with  ? You  say 
3"ou  fell  in  love  with  the  author  of  ‘ Faded 
Leaves,’  and  that  is  myself.” 

Joyce  shook  her  head.  “ It  is  true  that 
I fell  in  love  with  the  author  of  the  book; 
but  I am  in  love  with  Julius  Dalrymple, 
and  nothing  can  alter  that.” 

Jasper’s  face  fell.  “ You  are  very  cruel 
and  unjust,  Joyce.  Can’t  you  see  that  your 
love  is  mine  by  right?” 

“Love  does  not  go  by  right;  it  cannot  be 
controlled.  It  was  your  doing  in  the  first 
instance,  Jasper,  not  mine.  But  doing  a thing 
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does  not  mean  that  you  can  undo  it.  Now 
you  can  no  more  help  the  consequences  of 
your  deception  than  I can.” 

“ Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  I had 
told  you  the  truth  at  first,  you  would  have 
fallen  in  love  with  me  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell.  All  I know  is  that  now 
I am  in  love  with  your  uncle,  and  that  I 
shall  love  him,  and  no  one  else,  as  long  as 
I live.” 

Then  Jasper  saw  that  the  game  was  up, 
and  he  groaned  aloud. 

“Don’t  fret  about  it,  Jasper,”  said  Joyce 
gently.  “It  was  a mistake  on  your  part, 
but  it  is  too  late  to  alter  it  now.  Only  re- 
member, next  time  you  want  to  make  a woman 
love  you,  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  take  her 
seriously  than  to  be  always  chaffing  her.” 
“What  a fool  I’ve  been!” 

“ Please  don’t  be  so  unhappy  about  it ; 
but  promise  me  one  thing  — that  as  long  as 
you  live  you  will  never  tell  this  to  anybody. 
It  would  break  Julius’s  heart  if  he  knew  that 
my  falling  in  love  with  him  was  in  the  first 
instance  a mistake.” 

“Yes,  I promise;  but  it  is  pretty  rough 
on  me  all  the  same.” 
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“ Poor  Jasper ! I would  comfort  you  if 
I could;  but  I can’t.” 

“No  one  can  comfort  me  yet,  Joyce.  I 
must  go  away  and  conquer  my  trouble  by 
myself.  Good-bye,  my  darling.” 

“Good-bye,  dear  Jasper.” 

So  J asper  Dalrymple  turned  away  and 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wood  .to 
wrestle  unseen  with  his  sorrow ; and  as  he 
went  he  recalled  the  story  of  one  who,  like 
himself,  came  too  late  for  the  promised 
blessing,  and  found  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  and  with  tears. 
But  Jasper  was  the  victim  of  his  own  deceit, 
not  of  another’s ; so  he  felt  that  he  was  not 
altogether  unjustly  punished. 


EPILOGUE. 

Five  years  after  that  summer  at  Breeseton, 
all  fashionable  London  was  agog  to  see  Mrs. 
Jasper  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  the  beautiful  and 
wealthy  American  bride  of  the  distinguished 
poet ; and  the  poet  was  prouder  of  his  wife 
than  he  was  of  his  poetry — which,  at  that 
stage  of  his  career,  was  saying  a good  deal. 
“Jasper,”  said  the  bride  one  day,  “you  see 
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it  is  the  old  things  that  are  so  new  to  me ; 
and  the  most  interesting  antiquities  I have 
seen  since  I came  to  England  are  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Dalrymple.” 

J asper  laughed.  “ I own,  my  sweet  Ophelia, 
that  Westminster  Abbey  is  a good  specimen 
of  its  kind ; but  I fail  to  see  anything 
interesting  in  my  uncle  and  his  wife,  save 
that  they  are  a most  devoted  couple ; 
besides,  Joyce  isn’t  an  antiquity  at  all ; she 
is  only  about  your  age.” 

“ Stupid  boy ! as  if  age  had  anything  to 
do  with  antiquity.  I might  trim  a new 

bonnet  to-morrow  in  the  style  of  1860,  but 
its  newness  wouldn’t  prevent  it  from  being 
old-fashioned.” 

“ Well,  darling,  my  uncle  and  his  wife  are 
certainly  old-fashioned  in  their  ways.  They 
weed  the  garden  together  every  morning,  and 
read  aloud  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thackeray 
to  each  other  every  evening;  and  I don’t 
believe  they  ever  look  at  a newspaper  at  all.  ” 

“ How  sweet  and  unmodern  of  them ! But 
all  the  same  they  bore  me  a little.  I daresay, 
however,  Westminster  Abbey  would  bore  one 
in  time  if  one  picnicked  there  every  day.” 
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“ What  a naughty  little  girl  it  is,”  ex- 
claimed Jasper  fondly,  “to  go  and  abuse  her 
husband’s  relations  and  the  institutions  of  his 
country ! ” 

“ I am  not  abusing  them ; I only  said 
that  they  bored  me  a little.  Does  it  make 
you  angry  with  me  when  I say  your  people 
bore  me  ? ” 

“Nothing  that  you  could  say  could  pos- 
sibly make  me  angry,”  replied  Jasper,  looking 
proudly  at  the  beautiful  face  beside  him. 
“And  to  tell  you  a secret,  Ophelia,  the  Julius 
Dalrymples  bore  me  a little  too.” 
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Rogues  of  the  “ Fiery  Cross.”  Uniform  with 

“ The  Iron  Pirate.”  5s. 
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By  FRANK  STOCKTON. 

A Story-Tellers  Pack.  6s. 

Mrs.  Cliffs  Yacht.  6s. 

Stirring  adventure  and  genuine  humour  characterise  this  new  work 
from  Mr.  Stockton’s  pen.  It  is  charmingly  illustrated. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  6s. 

“Mr.  Frank  Stockton  has  prepared  for  his  many  admirers  a great 
surprise  and  a surpassing  treat.” — T/ie  Speaker. 

Pomona’s  Travels.  Cheap  Edition, 

“Written  with  the  happy  blending  of  quaint  naivete  and  saturnine 
humour  that  is  a familiar  and  ever-entertaining  characteristic  of  Mr.  Frank 
Stockton’s  fictional  works.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

By  G.  B.  BURGIN. 

Tuxter’s  Little  Maid.  3S.  6d. 

“ ‘Tuxter’s  Little  Maid,’  by  G.  B.  Burgin,  is  one  of  those  rare  fic- 
titional  masterpieces  upon  which  the  judicious  critic  feels  inclined  to  lavish 
his  whole  stock  of  laudatory  terms.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

By  JOHN  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

The  Hispaniola  Plate.  3s.  6d. 

“This  cleverly  constructed  and  vigorously  written  book  is  a tale  of 
piracy  and  treasure-seeking,  heaped  up,  pressed  down,  and  running  over 
with  buccaneers,  sharks,  and  foul  weather.” — Scotsman. 

By  LESLIE  KEITH. 

’Lisbeth.  6s. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  writing  of  Leslie  Keith’s  new  novel  “ ’Lisbeth,”  says 
that  the  characters  “are  real  Scots,  drawn  with  great  truth  and  power.” 

By  HESBA  STRETTON  and  a well- 

known  Russian  Exile. 

The  Highway  of  Sorrow.  sS'  6d. 

“ ‘The  Highway  of  Sorrow  ’ is  intensely  interesting.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

By  MRS.  PARR. 

The  Squire.  3s.  6d. 

“ ‘ The  Squire  ’ can  be  described  as  among  the  most  charming  of  the 
always  charming  works  of  the  authoress.” — Graphic. 

By  COMMANDER  CLAUDE  HARDING,  R.N. 

The  Capture  of  the  “ Estrella,”  cheap  Edition. 

3s.  6d. 

“ A story  brimful  of  capital  sensation,  and  told  in  the  simple  straight- 
forward[style  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  juvenile  heart.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

By  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Avenger  of  Blood.  3s.  6d. 

“ Mr.  Maclaren  Cobban’s  spirited  romance  commends  itself  at  once 
to  the  moralist  and  the  pleasure-.seeking  reader.” — AthencEum. 
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Works  by  Q. 

la  : A Love  Story.  3s.  6d. 

“ ‘la,’  a Cornish  tale,  will  rank  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  Q’s  short 
stories.” — Pail  Mall  Gazette. 

Wandering  Heath.  6s. 

A Selection  of  Short  Stories,  uniform  with  “Noughts  and  Crosses” 
and  “The  Delectable  Duchy.” 

Dead  Man's  Rock,  a Romance.  5s. 

“ A fascinating  story  which  may  be  confidently  recommended  to  those 
who  have  a taste  for  romance  of  the  weird,  mystic,  and  thrilling  kind.” — 
Daily  News, 

‘H  Saw  Three  Ships";  and  Other  Winter's 

Tales.  5s. 

“ Q has  never  written  anything  more  fresh  or  lively  than  ‘ I Saw 
Three  Ships  ’ ; and  everyone  who  enjoys  a breezy,  humorous,  and  fiery 
story  should  make  haste  to  read  it.” — Scotsfnan. 

A Blot  of  Ink.  3s.  6d. 

“Q  has  given  us  a delightful  translation  of  M.  Bazin’s  pleasant  little 
story.  It  is  only  a trifie,  delicate  as  a soap-bubble,  but  the  colours  of  the 
sketch  are  laid  on  with  masterly  skill,  and  an  atmosphere  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine pervades  the  whole  book.” — Speaker. 

Noughts  and  Crosses  : stories,  Studies,  and 

Sketches.  5s. 

“ ‘Noughts  and  Crosses  ’ is  a book  of  altogether  exceptional  attractive- 
ness and  value.” — Globe. 

The  Splendid  Spur.  5s. 

“ ‘The  Splendid  Spur  ’ is  decidedly  Q’s  most  successful  effort,  and  we 
do  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  raises  its  author  to  a high  place  in  the  new 
school  of  novelists — the  school  of  action.” — The  Times. 

The  Blue  Pavilions.  5s- 

“ ‘ The  Blue  Pavilions,’  by  Q,  is  about  as  good  a tale  of  dramatic  and 
exciting  adventure  as  the  Baron  remembers  to  have  read — for  some  time, 
at  least.  ...  As  a one-barrel  novel,  this  ought  to  score  a gold  right 
in  the  centre.” — Punch. 

The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy  Town.  5s. 

“ Original,  amusing,  and  well  carried  out.” — Morning  Post. 

“The  book  is  singularly  fresh,  taking,  and  spirited.” — St.  James’s 
Gazette. 

The  Delectable  Duchy.  Stories,  studies,  and 
Sketches.  5s. 

“ Open  this  book  where  you  may,  you  will  light  upon  something  that 
attracts  and  holds.” — Globe. 
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By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

The  Doings  of  Raffles  Haw.  3s.  6d. 

‘‘  So  full  of  life  and  variety  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  it  down  before  the 
end  is  reached.  ” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 

A Kings  Hussar,  cheap  Edition,  6^. 

“ It  is  rarely  our  privilege  to  call  public  attention  to  so  interesting, 
instructive,  and  wholesome  a book  as  ‘A  King’s  Hussar.’” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

A Free  Lance  in  a Far  Land.  6s. 

“To  those  who  like  a good,  healthy,  and  yet  thrilling  tale,  this  book 
may  be  heartily  recommended.” — Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  Gazette, 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

What  Cheer  ! Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H. 
The  Duke  of  York.  Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

List,  ye  Landsmen  ! a Romance  of  incident. 
Cheap  Editioit,  3s.  6d. 

“ Never  has  he  more  cunningly  contrived  a tale  full  of  romance  and 
adventure.  The  breeze  in  which  he  delights  rushes  through  his  descrip- 
tions of  wild  plotting.” — Globe. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

A Modern  Dick  Whittington.  3s.  6d. 

“The  work  abounds  in  the  quaint  humour  and  turns  of  expression 
which  give  to  Mr.  Payn’s  style  a character  of  its  own.” — The  Times. 

By  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 

Fairway  Island,  cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

“Whoever  wishes  to  make  a boy  supremely  happy  can  accomplish 
his  purpose  at  a cheap  rate  by  presenting  him  with  ‘ Fairway  Island.’” — 
British  Weekly. 

By  MAURUS  j6kAI. 

Dr.  Dumany’s  Wife.  3s.  6d. 

“Each  incident  forms  a part  of  an  artistic  representation  of  real  life.” 
Speaker. 

By  SHAN  F.  BULLOCK. 

The  Awkward  Squads  ; and  other  Ulster  Stories. 
Cheap  Edition,  3 s.  6d. 

“These  stories  have  a delightful  humorousness  and  raciness  of  the  soil 
which  rises  to  something  like  a tragic  intensity.” — Scotsman. 

By  A.  E.  WICKHAM. 

Loveday  I a Tale  of  a Stirring  Time.  6s. 

“ A romantic  love-plot  is  worked  out  to  a happy  conclusion  amid  the 
most  adventurous  surroundings,  in  which  interest  never  flags.” — Lloyd's. 
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By  W.  G.  TARGET. 

Ill-Gotten  Gold  I a story  ot  a Great  Wrong  and  a 
Great  Revenge.  6s. 

By  G.  MANl/ILLE  FENN. 

The  Queen’s  Scarlet.  Cheap  Edition^  3s.  6d. 

“An  interesting  book  about  soldiers  and  their  surroundings,  written 
with  a graphic  simplicity  not  often  found  in  the  military  novel.” — 
Morning  Post. 

By  ELSA  DESTERRE-KEEUNG. 

Old  Maids  and  Young.  6s. 

“The  plot  is  new  and  ingenious,  its  construction  is  symmetrical,  its 
narrative  bristles  with  bodily  outlined  and  exquisitely-finished  delineations 
of  character,” — Daily  Telegraph, 

By  E.  W.  HORNUblG. 

My  Lord  Duke.  6s. 

The  Rogue's  March.  Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

“ ‘ The  Rogue’s  March  ’ may  be  commended  without  the  least  reserva- 
tion as  a most  spirited  and  interesting  story,  admirably  told,  and  without  a 
dull  page  from  cover  to  cover.” — Sketch. 

“ Tiny  Luttrell.”  6s. 

“‘Tiny  Luttrell’  has  a young  Australian  lady  for  its  heroine — a 
charming  incorporation  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.” — Daily 
Telegraph. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

The  Medicine  Lady.  3s.  6d. 

“ A strikingly  successful  venture.  She  interests  us  in  her  heroine  in 
the  very  first  chapter.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death.  3s.  ed. 

“An  originally  treated  and  cleverly  constructed  plot.” — Saturday 
Review. 

The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Fane.  Cheap 

Edition.^  3 s.  6d. 

“ A tale  of  adventure  than  which  we  have  read  few  more  thrilling,  and 
it  may  possibly  rank  even  above  ‘Allan  Quatermain.’  ” — Athenaum. 

By  EGERTON  CASTLE. 

“ La  Bella  ” and  Others.  3s.  6d. 

“ ‘ La  Bella  ’ will  be  welcomed  with  a sense  of  refreshing  pungency  by 
readers  who  have  been  cloyed  by  a too  long  succession  of  insipid  sweetness 
and  familiar  incident.” — Athenceu?n. 

By  BARRY  PAIN. 

Playthings  and  Parodies.  3s.  6d. 

“For  whimsical  audacity  and  quaint  unexpectedness,  ‘ Playthings  and 
Parodies’  would  be  hard  to  beat.” — Punch. 
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By  HEADON  HILL 
By  a Hair’s-Breadth.  6s. 

By  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER. 

Cupid’s  Garden.  6s. 

By  FRANCES  HEATH  FRESH  FIELD. 

The  Wrothams  of  Wrotham  Court.  6s. 

By  SARAH  PUT. 

A Limited  Success.  6s. 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS. 

A Prison  Princess,  a Romance  of  Millbank  Peni- 

tentiary.  3s.  6d. 

By  LILIAN  TURNER, 

The  Lights  of  Sydney,  illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Leona.  3s-  6d. 

By  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 

The  Reputation  of  George  Saxon ; and 

other  Stories.  3s.  6d. 

By  W.  CARLTON  DA  WE. 

Mount  Desolation.  An  Australian  Romance.  3s.  6d. 

By  ELIZABETH  STEWART  PHELPS. 

Fourteen  to  One,  etc.  3s.  6d. 
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’ miuatratfb,  Jfins  ^rt,  anil  oilj«r  5ffnlumea. 

Abbeys  and  Churches  of  Eng-land  sind  Wales,  The ; Descriptive,  Historical. 
Pictorial.  Series  II.  21s. 

Adventure,  The  World  of.  Fully  Illustrated.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  9s.  each. 
Adventures  in  Criticism.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  6s. 

Africa  and  its  Explorers,  The  Story  of.  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

With  about  800  Original  Illustrations.  Complete  in  4 Vols.  7s.  6d.  each. 

American  Life.  By  Paul  de  Rousiers.  12s.  6d. 

Animal  Painting  in  Water  Colours.  With  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 

Animals,  Popular  History  of.  By  Henry  Scherren,  F.Z.S.  With  ij 

Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

Architectural  Drawing.  By  R.  Phen6  Spiers.  Illustrated.  los.  6d. 

Art,  The  Magazine  of  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  los.  6d.  each ; or  Yearly 
Volumes,  21s.  each. 

Artistic  Anatomy.  By  Prof.  M.  Duval.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Astronomy,  The  Dawn  of.  A Study  of  the  Temple  Worship  and  Mythology  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians.  By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Illustrated.  21s. 

Ballads  and  Songs.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  Original 
Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock.  6s. 

Barber,  Charles  Burton,  The  Works  of.  With  Forty-one  Plates  and  Portraits, 
and  Introduction  by  Harry  Furniss.  21s.  net. 

Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  entirely  New  and  Original  Work,  with 
Several  Hundred  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  9s.  each. 

“Belle  Eauvage”  Library,  The.  Cloth,  2s.  {A  complete  list  of  the  volumes  post 
/ree  on  application.') 

Beetles,  Butterflies,  Moths,  and  other  Insects.  By  A.  W.  Kappel,  F.L.S., 
F.E.S.,  and  W.  Egmont  Kirby.  With  12  Coloured  Plates.  3s.  6d. 

Biographical  Dictionary,  Cassell’s  Kew.  Containing  Memoirs  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Cheap  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Birds’  Nests,  British ; How,  Where,  and  When  to  Find  and  Identify  Them. 
By  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  With  nearly  130  Illustrations  of  Nests,  Eggs,  Young,  etc., 
from  Photographs  by  C.  Kearton.  21s. 

Birds’  Nests,  Eggs,  and  Egg-Collecting.  By  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated 

with  22  Coloured  Plates  of  Eggs.  Enlarged  Editiott.  5s. 

Black  YiTatch,  The.  The  Record  of  an  Historic  Regiment.  By  Arcpiibald 

Forbes,  LL.D.  6s. 

Britain’s  Roll  of  Glory;  or,  the  Victoria  Cross,  its  Heroes,  and  their 

Valour.  By  D.  H.  Parry.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d. 

British  Ballads.  With  300  Original  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Two  Volumes 
in  One.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.  By  James  Grant.  With  about  800 

Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Four  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Building  V.”orld.  In  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  4s.  each. 

Butterflies  and  Moths,  European.  By  W.  F.  Kirby.  With6i  Coloured  Plates,  35s. 
Canaries  and  Cage-Birds,  The  Illustrated  Book  of.  By  W.  A.  Blakston, 
W.  Swaysland,  and  A.  F.  Wiener.  With  56  Facsimile  Coloured  Plates.  35s. 
Cassell’s  Family  Magazine.  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  5s.  each ; or  Yearly 
Volumes.  8s  each. 

Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales.  Descriptive, 
Historical,  Pictorial.  Popular  Edition.  Two  Vols.  25s. 

Cats  and  Kittens.  By  Henriette  Ronner.  Witli  Portrait  and  13  magnificent 
Full-page  Photogravure  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.  4to,  £,7.  los. 

China  Fainting.  By  Florence  Lewis.  With  SLxieen  Coloured  Plates,  &a  5SI. 
Choice  Dishes  at  Small  Cost.  By  A.  G.  Payne.  Cheap  Editio?i,  is. 

Chums.  The  Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.  Yearly  Volume,  8s. 

Cities  of  tile  World.  Four  Vols.  Illustrated,  ys.  6d.  each. 

Civil  Service,  Guide  to  Employment  in  the.  EttUrch  New  Edition.  Paper* 

IS. ; cloth,  IS.  6d. 
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Cobden  Club,  Works  published  for  the.  {yi  Complete  List  on  application.') 
Colour.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition^  3s.  6d. 

Combe,  George,  The  Select  Works  of.  Issued  by  Authority  of  the  Combe 

Trustees.  Popular  Edition,  is,  each,  net. 

The  Constitution  of  Man.  Moral  Philosophy,  Science  and  Heligion. 
Discussions  on  Education.  American  Notes. 

Conning  Tower,  In  a ; or.  How  I Took  H.M.S.  “ Majestic  ” into  Action.  By 
H.  O.  Arnold-Forstkr,  M.P.  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated.  6d. 

Conquests  of  the  Cross.  Edited  by  Edwin  Hodder.  With  numerous  Original 

Illustrations.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  9s.  each. 

Cook,  The  Thorough  Good.  ByGEORCE  Augustus  Sala.  With  900  Recipes.  21s. 
Cookery,  Cassell’s  Dictionary  of.  With  about  9,000  Recipes.  5s. 

Cookery,  A Year’s.  By  Phyllis  Browne.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  3s.  6d. 
Cookery  Book,  Cassell’s  New  Universal.  By  Lizzie  Heritage^  With  12 

Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  1,344  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leather  gilt,  6s. 
Cookery,  Cassell’s  Popular.  With  Four  Coloured  Plates.  Cloth  gilt,  2s. 
Cookery,  Cassell’s  Shilling,  Thousand,  is. 

Cookery,  Vegetarian.  By  A.  G.  Payne,  is.  6d. 

Cooking  by  Gas,  The  Art  cfl  By  Marie  J.  Sugg.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s. 
Cottage  Gardening.  Edited  by  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  Illustrated.  Half- 

yearly  Vols.,  2S.  6d.  each. 

Countries  of  the  World,  The.  By  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With 

about  750  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  6s.  each. 
Cyclopaedia,  Cassell’s  Concise.  With  about  600  Illustrations.  5s. 

Cyclopaedia,  Cassell’s  Minia,ture.  Containing  30,000  Subjects.  Cloth,  2s.  6d., 
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Dog,  Illustrated  Book  of  the.  By  Vero  Shaw,  B.A.  With  28  Coloured 
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With  Preface  by  A.  J.  Butler.  Cloth  gilt  or  buckram,  7s.  6d. 

Dor6’s  Dante’s  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dore. 

Cheap  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

Dora’s  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  DorE.  4to,  21s. 
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36  Coloured  Plates  and  740  Wood  Engravings.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  gs.  each. 
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Egypt:  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Picturesque.  By  Prof.  G.  Ebers. 

Translated  by  Clara  Bell,  with  Notes  by  Samuel  Birch,  LL.D..&C.  Two  Vols.  42s. 
Electric  Current,  The.  How  Produced  and  How  Used.  By  R.  Mullineux 
Walmsley,  D.Sc.,  &c.  Illustrated.  los.  6d. 

Electricity,  Practical  By  Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.  Etitirely  New  and 

Enlarged  Edition.  Completely  re-wrItten.  Illustrated,  gs. 
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England,  A History  of.  rrom  the  Landing  of  Julius  Ctesar  to  the  Present 

Day.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forsi er,  M.P.  Fully  Illustrated,  5s. 

England,  CasseU’s  Illustrated  History  of.  With  upwards  of  2,000  lllustra- 
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Words  and  Phrases.  Chea.f>  Edition,  3s.  6d.  ; Superior  Edition,  5s. 

English  History,  The  Dictionary  of.  Edited  by  Sidney  Low,  B.A.,  and 
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Edition.  7s.  6d. 
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English  Literature,  hlorley’s  First  Sketch  of.  Revised  Edition.  7s.  6d, 
English  Literature,  The  Story  of.  By  Anna  Buckland.  3s.  6d. 

English  Writers  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  Shakespeare.  By  Henry 

Morley,  Eleven  Vols.  5s.  each. 

iEsop’s  Fables.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Griset.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Etiquette  of  Good  Society.  Neiv  Edition.  Edited  and  Revised  by  Lady 

Colin  Campbell,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Europe,  Cassell’s  Pocket  Guide  to.  Leather,  6s. 

Fairy  Tales  Far  and  Near.  Retold  by  Q.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

Fairway  Island.  By  Horace  Hutchinson.  Cheap  Editio?i.  2s.  6d. 

Family  Doctor,  Cassell’s.  By  A Medical  Man.  Illustrated,  los.  6d. 


Fiction,  Cassell’s  Popular  Library]  of. 

The  White  Shield.  By  Ber  i ram  Mn  ford. 

Tuxter’s  L ttle  Maid.  By  G.  B.  BURGIN. 
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John  bloundelle  Burton. 

Highway  of  Sorrow.  By  Hesba  Stretton 
and  •*••***,  a Famous  Russian  Exile. 

King  Solomon’s  Mines.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  Illustrated. 

The  Lignts  of  Sydney  By  Lilian  Turner. 

The  Admirable  Lady  Biddy  Pane.  By 
Frank  Barrett. 

List,  ye  landsmen!  A Homance  of  In- 
cident. By  \V.  Clark  Russell. 

la ; A Love  Story.  By  Q. 

The  Hed  Tern  r : A Story  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  By  Edward  King. 

TheLittie  Squire.  By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture 

Zero,  the  Slaver.  A Romance  of  EquaUrial 
Africa,  By  Lawrence  Fletcher. 

Into  the  Unknown!  A Romance  of  South 
Africa.  By  Lawrence  Fletcher. 

Mount  Desolation.  An  Australian  Romance. 
By  W.  (.  arlton  Dawe. 

Pomona’s  Travels.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

The  Keputation  of  George  Saxon.  By 
Morley  Roberts, 

A Prison  Princess.  By  Major  Arthur 
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Queen’s  Scarlet,  The,  By  George  Manville 
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Field  NaturaJist’s  Handbook,  The. 
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Capture  of  the  “Estrella,”  The.  A Talo 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Commander  Claud 
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The  Awkward  Squads.  And  other  Ulste* 
Stories.  By  Sha->  F.  Bullock. 

The  Squire.  By  Mrs.  Parr. 

A King’s  Hnssar.  By  Herbert  Compton. 
Pla.vthings  and  Parodies.  Short  Stories, 
Sketches,  &c.  By  Barry  Fain, 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death.  By  Frank 
Barrett. 

Fourteen  to  One,  &C.  By  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps. 

The  Medicine  Lady.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Leona.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Father  Stafford.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
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“ La  Bella,”  and  others.  By  Egertun  Castle. 
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The  Avenger  of  Blood.  By  J.  Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A Modern  Dick  Whittington.  By  James 
Payn. 

The  Man  in  Black.  By  Stanley  Weyman. 
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A Free  Lance  in  a Par  Land.  By  Herbert 
Compton. 
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The  World  before  the  Deluge. 

Flora's  Feast.  A Masque  of  Fiowers.  Penned  and  Pictured  by  Walter 

Crane.  With  40  pages  in  Colours.  5s. 
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Flowers,  and  How  to  Paint  Them.  By  Maud  Naftel.  With  Coloured  Plates.  5s. 
Football:  the  Rugby  Union  Game.  Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Marshall.  Illustrated. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

For  Glory  and  Renown.  By  D.  H.  Parry.  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition.  3s.  6d. 
Fossil  Reptiles,  A History  of  British.  By  Sir  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
^ With  268  Plates.  In  Four  Vols.  £12  12s. 

Franco-German  War,  Cassell’s  History  of  the.  Complete  in  Two  Vols., 

containing  about  500  Illustrations,  os.  each. 

Garden  Flowers,  Familiar.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  With  200  Full- 
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Gleaning'S  irom  Popular  Authors.  With  Original  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition, 
In  One  Vol. , ^s.  6d. 

CtuUiver’s  Travels.  With  88  Engravings.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Gun  and  its  Development,  The.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  With  500  Illustrations. 
Entirely  New  Edition^  los.  6d. 

Guns,  Modern  Shot.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Illustrated.  5s. 

Health,  The  Book  of.  By  Eminent  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Cloth,  21s. 
Heavens,  The  Story  of  the.  By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.  Popular  Edition,  los.  ud. 

Heroes  of  Britain  in  Peace  and  War.  With  300  Original  Illustrations.  Cheap 

Edition.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6J. 

Hiram  Golfs  Religion;  or,  the  Shoemaker  by  the  Grace  of  God.  2s. 
History,  A Footnote  to.  EightYears  of  Trouble  in  Samoa.  ByR.  L.  Stevenson.  6s. 
Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  The.  Translated  by  Alice  Zimmern. 

Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition.  5s. 

Horse,  The  Book  of  the.  By  Samuel  Sidney.  With  17  Full-page  Collotype 
Plates  of  Celebrated  Horses  of  the  Day,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Cloth,  15s. 
Horses  and  Dog’s.  By  O.  Eerelman.  With  Descriptive  Text.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  Clara  Bell.  With  Fifteen  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations. 
25s.  net. 

Houghton,  Lord : The  Life,  Letters,  and  Friendships  of  Richard  Honckton 
Blilnes,  First  Lord  Houghton.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid.  Two  Yds.  32s. 
Household,  Cassell’s  Book  of  the.  Illustrated.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.  5s.  each. 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  By  B.  Arthur  Whitelegge,  M.  D.  Illustrated. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

In-door  Amusements,  Card  Games,  and  Fireside  Fun,  Cassell’s  Book  ot 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  2s. 

Iron  Pirate,  The.  By  Max  Pemberton.  Illustrated.  5s. 

Italy  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1815  to  1890.  By  J.  W.  Probyn.  3s.  6d. 
Khiva,  A Ride  to.  By  Col.  Fred  Burnaby.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
King  George,  In  the  Days  of.  By  Col.  Percy  Groves.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
King  Solomon’s  Mines.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
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Enlarged.  3s.  6d. 
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Archer.  Cheap  Edition,  Illustrated,  5s.  *' 
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Limited  Success,  A.  By  Sarah  Pitt.  6s. 
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London,  Cassell’s  Guide  to.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  6d.  Cloth,  is. 
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Original  Illustrations.  Three  Vols.,  31s.  6d. 
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Illustrated  by  a Special  Frontispiece,  and  about  150  other  Pictures  from  Photographs 
by  Cherry  Kearton.  21s. 
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Sentimental  Tommy.  lUrntrated  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 

The  Little  Minister.  Illustrated  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
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^ M R C S.  With  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  5s. 
Picturesque  America.  Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  with  48  Exquisite  Steel  Plates, 
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Flcturesque  Europe.  Complete  in  Five  Vols.  Each  containing  13  Exquisite  Steel 

Plates,  from  Original  Drawings,  and  nearly  200  Original  Illustrations.  Popular 

Edition.  In  Five  Vols.  i3s.  each. 
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Pigeon  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  Lewis  Wright.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
Pigeons,  Fulton’s  Book  of.  Edited  by  Lewis  Wright.  Revised,  Enlarged, 
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Portrait  Gallery,  Cassell’s  UniversaL  Containing  240  Portraits  of  Celebrated 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Day.  Cloth,  6s. 
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Poultry  Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  Lewis  Wright.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
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Queen  Victoria,  The  Life  and  Times  of.  By  Robert  Wilson.  Complete  in 

2 Vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  os,  each. 

Eabhit-Keeper,  The  Practical  By  Cuniculus.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 
itallway  Guides,  Official  Illustrated.  With  Illustrations  on  nearly  every  page. 
Maps,  &c.  Paper  covers,  is. ; cloth,  2s. 

London  and  North  Western  Rtiilway.  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

Great  Western  Railway.  London  and  South  Western  Railway. 

Midland  Railway.  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Rail  wav 

Great  Northern  Railway.  South  Eastern  Railway. 


Ballway  Guides,  Official  Illustrated. 

covers,  3d.  each. 

Great  Eastern  Railway. 

London  and  Northwestern  Railway. 
London  and  South  Wesiern  Kailway. 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway. 


Abridged  and  Popular  Editions. 


Great  Western  Railway. 
Midland  Railway. 

Great  Northern  Railway. 
South  Eastern  Railway. 


Paper 


Railways,  Our.  Their  Origin,  Development,  Incident,  and  Romance.  By 

John  Pendleton.  Illustrated.  2 Vols.,  12s. 

Rivers  of  Great  Britain  ; Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 

Rivers  of  the  West  Coast.  With  Etching  as  Frontispiece,  and  Numerous  Illustrations  In  Text 
Royal  4to,  42s,  *■ 

The  Royal  River : The  Thames  from  Source  to  Sea.  Popular  Edition,  16s. 

Rivers  of  the  East  Coast.  With  highly-finished  Engravings.  Popular  Edition,  16s. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Cassells  New  Fine- Art  Edition.  With  upwards  of  loo- 

Original  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d.  or  5s. 

Rogues  Of  the  Fiery  Cross.  By  S.  Walkey.  With  i6  Full-page  Illustrations,  ss. 
Eonner,  Henriette,  The  Painter  of  Cat-Life  and  Cat-Character.  By  M.’  H.* 

Spielmann.  Containing  a Series  of  beautiful  Phototype  Illustrations.  12s. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures.  With  upwards  of  200  magnificent  reproductions 

of  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy.  7s.  6d. 

Russo-Turkish  War,  Cassell’s  History  of.  With  about  400  Illustrations.  Neve 

Edition.  In  Tv/o  Vols.,  qs.  each. 


Selections  from  Cassell  Company  s Publications. 


Sala,  George  Augastus,  Tlie  Life  and  Adventures  of.  By  Himself.  Library 

Edition  in  Two  Vols.  32s.  Cheap  Edition^  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

Saturday  Journal,  Cassell’s.  Illustrated  throughout.  Yearly  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 
Scarlet  and  Blue;  or.  Songs  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors.  By  John  Farmer.  5s. 
Words  only,  paper,  6d.  ; cloth,  gd. 

Science  for  All.  Edited  by  Dr  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Cheap 

Edition.  With  over  1,700  Illustrations.  Five  Vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Science  Series,  Tlie  Century.  Consisting  of  Biographies  of  Eminent  Scientific 
Men  of  the  present  Century.  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

John  Dalton  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Chemistry.  By  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 
Major  Rennell,  P.B.S.,  and  the  Rise  of  English  Geography.  By  Sir  Clements  R. 

Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Justus  Von  Liebig:  His  Life  and  Work.  By  W.  A.  Shlnstone. 

The  Hersehels  and  Modern  Astronomy.  By  Miss  Agnes  M.  Clerkh. 

Charles  Lyell  and  Modern  Geology.  By  Professor  T.  G.  BONNEY,  F.R.S. 

J.  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Modem  Physics.  By  R.  T.  Glazhbrook,  F.R.S. 

Humphr.y  Davy,  Poet  and  Pniiosopher.  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S. 

Charles  Darwin  and  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.  By  Edward  B.  PouLTW, 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Scotland,  Picturesque  and  Traditional.  By  G.  E.  Eyre-Todd.  6s. 

Sea,  Tlio  Story  of  the.  An  Entirely  New  and  Original  Work.  Edited  by  Q, 

Illustrated.  Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  g.s.  each. 

Shaftesbury,  The  Seventh  Earl  of,  K.G.,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By  Edwin 

Hodder.  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition,  7,^.  6d. 

Shakespeare,  Cassell’s  Quarto  Editiou  Edited  by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden 

Clarke,  and  containing  about  600  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  Selous.  Complete  io 
Three  Vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £2  3®- — Also  published  in  Three  separate  Vols.,  in  clotty 
viz.  : — The  Comedies,  21s. ; The  Historical  Plays,  18s.  6d. ; The  Tragedies,  25s. 
Shakespeare,  The  England  of.  New  Edition.  By  E.  Goadby.  With  Full- 

page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  224  pages,  2s.  6d. 

Shakespeare,  The  Plays  of.  Fidited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  Complete  in 
ij  Vols.,  cloth,  in  box,  21s.  ; also  39  Vols.,  cloth,  in  box,  21s. ; half-morocco,  cloth 
sides,  423. 

Shakspere,  The  Leopold.  With  400  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction  by  F.  J. 

Furnivall.  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. ; roxburgh,  7s.  6d. 
Shakspere,  The  Royal.  With  Exquisite  Steel  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 
Three  Vols.  15s.  each. 

Sketches,  The  Art  of  Making  and  Using.  From  the  French  of  G.  Fraipont. 

By  Clara  Bell.  With  Fifty  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

Social  England.  A Record  of  the  Progress  of  the  People.  By  various  Writers, 
Edited  by  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.| 
15s.  each.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  17s.  each.  Vol.  VI.,  i8s. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  Cassell’s  Complete  Book  oL  Cheap  Edition,  3s.  6d- 
Star-Land.  By  Sir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  &c.  Illustrated.  6s. 
Story  of  My  Life,  The.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.  Two  Vols.  21S.  ^ 

Sun,  The  Story  of  the.  BySir  Robert  Stawell  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

With  Eight  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition,  los.  6d. 
Sunshine  Series,  Cassell’s.  In  Vols.  is.  each.  (A  List  post  free  on  application,  f 
Taxation,  Municipal,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  J.  J.  O’Meara.  7s.  6d 
Thames,  The  Tidal.  By  Grant  Allen.  With  India  Proof  Impressions  of  20 
Magnificent  Full-page  Photogravure  Plates,  and  many  other  Illustrations,  af^er 
original  drawings  by  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  New  Edition,  cloth,  42s.  net.  Also  in 
half-morocco  {price  on  application). 

Things  I have  Seen  and  People  I have  Known.  By  G.  A.  Sala.  With  Portrait 

and  Autograph.  2 Vols.  21s. 

Three  Homes,  The.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Now 
Edition.  With  8 Full-page  Illustrations.  6s. 

To  the  Death.  By  R.  D.  Chetwode.  With  Four  Plates.  5s. 

Treatment.  The  Year-Book  of,  for  1898.  A Critical  Review  for  Practitioners  of 

Jdedicine  and  Surgery.  Fourteenth  Year  of  Issue.  7s.  6d. 

Trees,  Familiar.  By  Prof.  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Series  I.  With 
Forty  Coloured  Plates.  {Price  on  application.) 


Selections  from  Cassell  <0  Company's  Publications, 


Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  By  BIarriet  Beecher-Stowe.  With  upwards  of  ico 

Original  Illustrations,  Fine  Art  Memorial  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

“Unicode”;  Tbe  Universal  Telegrapiiic  Piirase  Boole  Pocket  or  Desk 

Edition.  2s.  6d.  each. 

United  States,  Cassell’s  History  of  tbe.  By  Edmund  Ollier.  With  600  Illus- 
trations. Three  V'ols.  gs.  each. 

Universal  History,  Cassell’s  Illustrated.  With  nearly  One  Thousand 
Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Early  and  Greek  History. — Vol.  II.  The  Roman  Period. — 
Vol.  III.  The  Middle  Ages. — Vol.  IV.  Modern  History,  gs.  each. 

Verses,  Wise  or  Otbervrise.  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  3s.  6d. 
War  and  Peace,  Memories  and  Studies  o!.  By  Archibald  Forbes,  LL.D. 

Original  Edition,  i6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6s. 

Water-Colour  Painting,  A Course  of.  With  Twenty-four  Coloured  Plates  by 

R.  P.  Leitch,  and  full  Instructions  to  the  Pupil.  53. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Annals  of.  By  E.  T.  Bradley  (Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith). 

Illustrated.  With  a Preface  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  63s. 

Wild  Birds,  Familiar.  By  W.  Swaysland.  Four  Series.  With  40  Coloured 

Plates  in  each.  (In  sets  only,  price  on  application.) 

Wild  Flowers,  Familiar.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  With  200 
Coloured  Plates  and  Descriptive  Text.  Cheap  Edition.  In  Five  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wild  Flowers  Collecting  Book,  in  Six  Parts,  4d.  each. 

Wild  Flowers  Drawing  and  Painting  Book.  In  Six  Parts.  4d.  each. 
Windsor  Castle,  Tbe  Governor’s  Guide  to.  By  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 

ofLokne,  ICT.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth,  is.  Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges.  2s. 
World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Cassell’s  New.  With  New  Pictures  and  New 
Text.  Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

With  Claymore  and  Bayonet.  By  Col.  Percy  Groves.  With  8 Plates.  3s.  6d. 
Work.  The  Illustrated  Journal  for  Mechanics.  Half-Yearly  Vols.  4s.  each. 
“Work”  Handbooks.  A Series  of  Practical  Manuals  prepared  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  Editor  of  IVork.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  is.  each. 

World  of  "Wonders,  Tbe.  With  400  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Two  Vols, , 

4s.  6d.  each. 


ILL  USTRA  TED  MA  GAZINES. 

The  Quiver,  Monthly,  6d. 

CasselVs  Family  Magazine,  Monthly,  6d. 

Little  Folks  3Iagazine.  Monthly,  6d. 

The  31agazine  of  Art,  Monthly,  is.  4d. 

CasselVs  Saturday  Journal,  Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 
Chums,  The  Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.  Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6d. 
Work,  The  Journal  for  Mechanics.  Weekly,  id.  ; Monthly,  6d. 
Building  World,  Weekly,  id.  ; Monthly,  6d. 

Cottage  Gardening,  Illustrated.  Weekly,  ^d.  ; Monthly,  3d. 

Full  particulars  of  CASSELL  & COMPANY’S  Moutbly  Serial  Publications 
will  be  found  in  Cassell  & Company’s  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE. 


Catalogues  of  Cassell  & Company’s  Publications,  which  may  be  had  at  all 
Booksellers’,  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers 
Cassell's  Complete  Catalogue,  containing  particulars  of  upwards  of  One 
Thousand  Volumes. 

Cassell's  Classified  Catalogue,  in  which  their  Works  are  arranged  according 
to  price,  from  Three peytee  to  Fifty  Guineas. 

Cassell’s  Educational  Catalogue,  containing  particulars  of  Cassell  & 
Company's  Educational  Works  and  Students’  Manuals. 

CASSELL  & COMPANY,  Limited,  Lud^ate  Hill,  London. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <fc  Comfanys  Publicaiions. 


H6ibl«a  anb  JljUgtons  Marks. 

Bible  Biogrd.phies.  Illustrated,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Story  of  Joseph.  Its  Lessons  for  To-Day.  By  the  Rev.  GeorGH  Baintow. 
The  Story  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Telford. 

The  Story  of  Judges.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe  Gedch. 

The  Story  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  By  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey, 

The  Story  of  David,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Wild. 


The  Story  of  Jesus.  In  Verse.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  is.  6d. 


Bible,  Cassell’s  Illustrated  FamUy.  With  900  Illustrations.  I.eather,  gilt 

edges,  ;^2  los.  ; full  morocco,  los. 

Bible,  Cassell’s  Guinea.  With  900  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Maps.  Royal  ato. 

Leather,  21s.  net.  Persian  antique,  with  corners  and  clasps,  25s.  net. 

Bible  Educator,  The.  Edited  by  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.  With  Illustrations,. 

Maps,  &c.  Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Bible  Dictionary,  Cassell’s  Concise.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  LL.D.,, 

Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  ’* 

Bible  Student  in  the  British  Bluseum,  The.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Kitchin^ 

M.A.  Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  is.  4d. 

Bunyan,  CasseU’s  Illustrated.  With  200  Original  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition^ 

3s.  6d. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d ; cloth 

gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Child’s  Bible,  The.  With  200  Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  830  pp.  i^oth  Thousand,. 

Cheap  Edition,  7s.  6d.  Superior  Edition,  with  6 Coloured  Plates,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. 
Child’s  Life  of  Christ,  The.  Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  about 
200  Original  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  7s.  6d. ; or  with  6 Coloured  Plates,, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. 

Church  of  England,  The.  A History  for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M. 

Sfence,  D.D. , Dean  of  Gloucester.  Illustrated.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  6s.  each. 
Church  Reform  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Noyes,  D.D., 

Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 


Commentary  for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  With  Con- 
tributions by  eminent  Scholars  and  Divines  : — 

New  Testament.  Original  Edition.  Three  Vols.  21s.  each  ; or  in  half -morocco,  £4, 14s.  6d.. 

the  set.  Popular  Edition,  Urabridged.  Three  Vols.,  .js.  each. 

Old  Testament.  Original  Edition.  Five  Vols.,  21s.  each  ; or  in  half-morocco,. 
JP'j  17s.  6d.  the  set.  Popular  Edilion.  Unabridged.  Five  Vols.,  4s.  each. 

•**  The  Complete  Set  0/  Eight  Volumes  in  the  Popular  Edition  is  supplied  at  7,0s. 

Commentary,  The  New  Testament.  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy- 
Volume  Edition.  Suitable  for  School  and  General  Use. 


St.  MattBow.  3S-  6d. 

St.  Mark.  3s. 

St.  Luke.  3s.  6d. 

St.  John.  3s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
■ss.  6d. 


Romans,  ss.  (3d. 

Corinthians  I.  and  II.  3s. 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and 
Philippians.  3s. 
Colossians,  Thessalonians. 
and  Timothy.  3s. 


Titus,  Pliilemon,  Hebrews,. 

and  James.  3s. 

Pete^  Jude,  and  John.  «. 
The  Revelation.  3s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  ss.  6d. 


Conmientary,  The  Old  Testament  Edited  by  Bishop  Ellicott.  Handy  Volume 
Edition.  Suitable  for  School  and  General  Use. 


Genesis.  3s.  6d.  I Ijevitiens.  3s.  I Deuteronomy,  cs.  6cL 

Exodus.  3S.  j Numbers.  2s.  6d.  | 

Dictionary  of  Religion,  The.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Christian  and  other 
Religious  Doctrines,  Denominations,  Sects,  Heresies,  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  History,. 
Biography,  &c. , Sic.  By  the  Rev.  William  Benham,  B.D.  Cheap  Edition,  los.  6d. 
Dor6  Bible.  With  2<x>  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.  Popular- 
Edition,  In  One  Vol.  155.  Also  in  leather  binding.  i,P rice  on  application,') 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,  The.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Libkaky  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  24s. ; morocco,  £7.  2s. 

Popular  Edition.  In  One  Vol.  ; cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  ; tree-calf,  15s. 
Family  Prayer-Book,  The.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  Martin.  V/ith  Full-page  Illustrations.  Nezo  Edition.  Cloth,  7s.  6<L 


Selections  Jrom  Cassell  ct  Com/any s Publications. 


Gleaning-s  after  Harvest.  Studies  and  Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  John  R.  Vernon^ 
M.A.  Illustrated.  Cheap  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

^Graven  in  the  Rock  or,  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  Bible  confirmed  by 
reference  to  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  and  else- 
where. By  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.^muel  Kinns,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated.  Library- 
Edition.  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  with  top  edges  gilded,  15s. 


“Heart  Chords.”  A Series  of  Works  bv  Eminent  Divines.  In  cloth,  is.  each. 


My  Fatlier.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden, 
late  Bishop  ot  MontreaL 

My  Bible.  By  tlte  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  Ripon. 

My  Work  for  God.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Cotterill. 

My  Object  in  Life.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Farrar,  D.D. 

My  Aspirations.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Matheson,  D.D. 
My  Emotional  Life.  By  Preb.  Chadwick,  D.D. 
My  Body.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D. 
My  Soul.  By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 


My  G-rowth  in  Divine  Life.  By  the  Rev, 
Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 

My  Hereafter.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bickcr- 
steth. 

My  Walk  with  God.  By  the  V'ery  Rev.  Deaik 
Montgomery. 

My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 

My  Sources  of  Strength.  By  the  Rev.  E.  E. 
Jenkins,  M.A. 

My  Comfort  in  Sorrow.  By  Hugh  Macmillan. 
D.D. 


Helps  to  Belief.  A Series  of  Helpful  Manuals  on  the  Religious  Difficulties  of  the 
Day.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester,  and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Cloth,  is.  each. 


CRSATiON.  By  Harvey  G-oodw'in,  D.D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Miracles.  By  the  B,ev.  Brownlow  Mait- 
land, M.A. 

Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Shore,  M.A. 


THE  Divinity  of  Our  Lord.  By  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry. 

THE  Atonement.  By  William  Connor 
Magee,  D.D.,  Late  Archbishop  of  York. 


Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.  A Book  of  Scripture  Illustrations  gathered 
in  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  Cheap 
Edition,  with  24  Collotype  Plaice,  i-ts.  6d. 
life  Of  Christ,  The.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Cheap  Edition.  With  16  Full-page  Plates.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  16  Full-page  Plates.  Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
Illustrated  Edition.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. 
Library  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Cloth,  24s. ; morocco,  42s. 

Moses  and  Geology;  or,  the  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science.  By 
the  Rev,  Samuel  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated.  Library  Edition, 
revised  to  date,  los.  6d. 

My  Life  in  Christ.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Most  Reverend 
John  Iliytch  Sergieff  (Father  John).  Translated  by  E.  E.  Goulaeff, 
St.  Petersburg,  gs. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Basil  T.  A.  Evetts,  M.A. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the.  Con- 

taining Contributions  by  many  Eminent  Divines.  In  Two  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  336  pages.  Edited  by- 

Bishop  Ellicott.  3s.  6d. 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  304  pages.  Edited  by 

Bishop  Ellicott.  3s.  6d, 

Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  Containing 
upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.  Three  Vols.,  27s. 

“Quiver”  Yearly  Volume,  The.  With  about  600  Original  Illustrations  and 

Coloured  Frontispiece.  7s.  6d.  Also  Monthly,  6d. 

St.  George  for  England;  and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.  Fifth 

Edition.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester.  5s. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S, 

Cheap  Edition.  With  16  Full-page  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Library  Edition.  Two  Vols.,  cloth.  24s. ; calf,  42s. 

Illustrated  Edition,  One  Vol.,  fx  is. ; morocco,  f'l  2s. 

Popular  Edition.  One  Vol.,  Persian  morocco,  los.  6d.  ; tree-calf,  15s. 
Searchings  in  the  Silence.  By  the  Rev.  George  Matheson,  D.D.  3s.  6d. 
Shall  We  Know  One  Another  in  Heaven  ? By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  D.D.,, 

Bishop  of  Liverpool.  Nev)  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Paper  covers,  6d. 

Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hjinns,  suitable  for  use  at  Children’s  Services. 
Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester. 
Enlarged  Edition,  is. 

Signa  Christ! : Evidences  of  Christianity  set  forth  in  the  Person  and  Work  of 

Christ.  By  the  Rev.  James  Aitchison.  2s.  6d. 

“Sunday:”  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation.  By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Hessey,  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Twilight  ot  Life,  The:  Words  of  Counsel  and  Comiort  for  the  Aged.  By 
John  Ellerton,  M.A.  is.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  Company's  Publications. 


(Bbitntiional  M0rha  anh  illaimala. 

Agricultural  Text-Eooks,  Cassell’s.  ('I'he  Downton  ” Series.)  Fully  Illustrated. 
Edited  by  John  Wkightson,  Professor  of  Agriculture.  Soils  and  Manures.  By 
J.  M.  H.  Munro,  D.Sc.  (London),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  2s.  6d.  Farm  Crops.  By  Pro- 
fessor Wrightson.  2s.  6d.  Live  StOClC.  By  Professor  VVrightson.  2s.  6d. 
AlphaTset,  Cassell’s  Pictorial.  _ Mounted  on  Linen,  with  Roller,  2s. 
Mounted  with  Rollers,  and  Varnished,  as,  6J. 

Arithmetic Howard’s  Art  of  Reckoning.  By  C.  F.  Howard.  Paper,  is.  ; 

cloth,  2S.  Enlarged  Editicn,  5s. 

Arithmetics,  The  “Belle  Sauvage,”^  By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Lond.  With 

Test  Cards.  (TAst  on  application.') 

Atlas,  Cassell’s  Popular.  Containing  24  Coloured  Maps.  is.  6d. 
Book-Keeping.  By  Theodore  Jones.  For  Schools,  2s.  ; or  cloth,  3s.  For 

THE  Million,  2s.  ; or  cloth,  3s.  Books  for  Jones’s  System,  Ruled  Sets  of,  2s. 
British  Empire  Map  of  the  World.  New  Map  for  Schools  and  Institutes.  Bv 
G.  R.  Parkin  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.  Mounted  on  cloth,  varnLshea, 
and  with  Rollers  or  Folded.  25s. 

Chemistry,  The  Public  SchooL  By  J.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.  2s,  6d. 

Cookery  for  Schools.  By  Lizzie  FIeritage.  6d. 

Dulce  Homum.  Rhymes  and  Songs  for  Children.  Edited  by  John  Farmer.. 
Editor  of  “ Gaudeamiis,”  &c.  Old  Notation  and  Words,  5s.  N.B. — The  Words  ot 
the  Songs  in  “Dulce  Domum”  (with  the  Airs  both  m Tonic  Sol-Fa  and  Old  No\etion) 
can  be  had  in  Two  Parts,  6d.  each. 

English  Literature,  A First  Sketch  of,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Prof.  Henry  Morlev.  7s.  6d. 

Euclid,  Cassell’s.  Edited  by  Prof.  Wallace,  M.A.  is. 

Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  of.  New  Edition.  In  paper,  6d.  ; cloth,  gd. 
French,  Cassell’s  Lessons  in.  Neioand  Revised  Edition,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each 
IS.  6d. ; complete,  2s.  6d.  Key,  is.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.  Entirely  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition.  1,150  pages,  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; half-morocco,  5s. 

French  Reader,  Cassell’s  Public  School.  By  Guillaume  S.  Conrad.  2s.  6d. 
Galbraith  and  Kaughton’s  Scientific  Manuals. 

JSuclid.  Books  1.,  II.,  III.  2s.  6d.  Books  IV.,  V..  VI.  as.  6d.  Mathematical  Tables.  3s.  6d. 
Meehanies.  3s.  6d.  Hydrostatics.  3s.  6d.  Algebra.  Part  I.,  doth,  as.  6d.  Complete,  7s.  6dL 
Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  3s. 

Gaudeamus.  Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Edited  by  John  Farmer.  5s. 
Words  only,  paper,  6d.  ; cloth,  gd. 

Geometrical  Drawing  for  Army  Candidates.  By  H.  T.  Lille y,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 
Geometry,  First  Elements  of  Experimental.  By  Paul  Bert.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
Geometry,  Practical  Solid.  By  Major  Ross,  R.E.  2s. 

Gorman  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  German-English,  English- German.  Cheap 

Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; half-morocco,  5s. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.  By  A.  JAgst.  Illustrated,  is. 

Hand  and  Eye  Training.  By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.,  and  Joseph  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Vol.  I.  Designing  with  Coloured  Papers.  Vol.  II.  Cardboard  Work. 
2S.  each.  Vol.  ill.  Colour  Work  and  Design.  3s. 

Hand  and  Eye  Training,  By  G.  Ricks,  B.Sc.  Two  Vols.,  with  i6  Coloured 
Plates  in  each  Vol.  Crown  4to,  6s.  each. 

“Hand  and  Eye  Training”  Cards  for  Class  Work.  Five  sets  in  case.  is.  each. 
Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell’s  Coloured.  Size  45  in.  x 35  in.,  2s,  each.  Mounted 

on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  5s.  each.  (Descriptive  pamphlet,  16  pp.,  id.) 

Italian  Lessons,  with  Exercises,  Cassell’s.  In  One  Vol.  2s. 

Latin  Dictionary,  Cassell’s.  (Latin-English  and  English-Latin.)  Revised 
by  J.  R.  V.  IMarchant,  M.A.,  and  J.  F.  Charles,  B.A.  3s.  6d.  ; half  morocco,  5s, 
Latin  Primer,  The  New.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate.  2s.  6d. 

Latin  Primer,  The  Fir:t,  By  Prof.  Postgate.  is. 

Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Laws  of  Every-Day  Life.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster, 
M.P.  IS.  6d.  Special  Edlilon  on  green  paper  for  those  with  weak  eyesight,  is.  6d 


Selections  fro7u  Cassell  dc  Company's  Publicalions, 


Lossons  in  Our  Laws  ; or,  Talks  at  Broadacre  Farm.  By  II.  F.  Lester,  B.A. 

In  Two  Parts,  is.  6d.  each. 

Little  Folks’ History  Of  England.  By  Isa  Craig-Knox.  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 
Maldug:  of  tlio  Home,  Tho.  By  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Barnett,  is.  6d. 
MarlborOUgll  Books  ; — Aritlunetio  Examples.  3S.  French  Exercises.  3s.  6d.  French 
Grammar,  as.  6d.  German  Grammar.  3s.  6d. 

Medianics,  Applied.  By  John  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc.,  &c.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d. 
Mechanics,  A First  Book  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Easton,  M.A.  Cheap 
Edition^  2s.  6d. 

Mechanics  and  Machine  Desi^,  Numerical  Examples  in  PractioaL  By 

R.  G.  Blaine,  M.E.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  79  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2S.  6d. 

Models  and  Common  Objects,  How  to  Draw  from.  By  W.  E.  Sparkes. 

Illustrated.  3s. 

Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament,  How  to  Shade  from.  By 

W.  E.  Sparkes.  With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.  3s. 

Natural  History  Coloured  Wall  Sheets,  Cassell’s  New.  Consisting  of  16 
subjects.  Size,  39  by  31  in.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.  3s.  each. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.  By  Prof.  Iv.  C.  Miall,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  Fully 
Illustrated.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Two  Vols.  is.  6d.  each. 

Physiology  for  Schools.  By  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 

Illustrated,  is.  9d.  Three  Parts,  paper  covers,  sd.  each ; or  cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 
Poetry  Readers,  Cassell's  New.  Illustrated.  12  Books,  id.  each.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Popular  Educator,  Cassell’s.  With  Revised  Text,  New  Maps,  New  Coloured 
Plates,  New  Tj^ie,  &c.  Complete  in  Eight  Vols.,  5s.  each  ; or  Eight  Vols.  in  Four, 
half-morocco,  50s. 

Readers,  Cassell’s  “Belle  Sauvage.”  An  Entirely  New  Series.  FuUy  Illus- 
trated. Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  {List  on  applicationJ) 

Reader,  The  Citizen.  By  H.  O.  Arnold- Forster,  M.P.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  ; also  a 
Scottish  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.  By  J.  Dennis  Hird.  Limp  cloth,  is. ; or  cloth 

boards,  is.  6d. 

Readers,  Cassell’s  “Higher  Class.’’  {List  on  application.) 

Readers,  Cassell’s  Readable.  Illustrated.  {List  on  application.) 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured,  Three  Books.  4d.  each. 

Readers,  Geographical,  Cassell’s  New.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  in  each 

Book.  {List  on  application.') 

Readers,  The  Modem  Geographical.  Illustrated  throughout.  {List on  application.) 
Readers,  The  Modern  School  Illustrated.  {List  on  application.) 

Rolit.  An  entirely  novel  system  of  learning  French.  By  J.  J.  Tylor.  3s. 

Round  the  Empire.  By  G.  R.  Parkin.  With  a Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery , K.G.  Fully  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

Science  Applied  to  Work.  By  J.  A.  Bower.  Illustrated,  is. 

Science  of  Every-Day  Life.  By  J.  A.  Bovver.  Illustrated,  is. 

Sculpture,  A Primer  of.  By  E.  Roscoe  Mullins.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 
Shakspere’s  Plays  for  School  Use.  Illustrated,  g Books.  6d.  each. 

Spelling,  A Complete  Manual  ot  By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D.  is. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell’s.  A New  Cyclopaedia  of  Technical  Education, 
with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Technical  Manuals,  Cassell’s.  Illustrated  throughout.  i6  Vols.,  from  2s,  to  4s.  6cL 
{List free  on  application.) 

Technology,  Manuals  ot  Edited  by  Prof.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  and  Richard 

WoRMELL,  D.Sc.,  M.A-  Illustrated  throughout  {List  on  application.) 

Things  New  and  Old ; or,  Stories  from  English  History.  By  H.  O.  Arnold- 
Forstkr,  M.P.  Fully  Illustrated.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Standards  I,  and  II., 
gd.  each  ; Standard  111.,  is.  ; Standard  IV.,  is.  3d.  ; Standards  V.  and  VI., 
IS.  6d.  each ; Standard  VII.,  is.  8d. 

World  of  Ours, This.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.P.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cheap 
Edition,  as.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  Co7npany's  Publications, 


S5ooka  for  ^ouug  |l£0plr. 


IVIickey  Magee’s  Menagerie;  or,  Strange  Animals  and  their  Doings.  By 
S.  H.  Hamer.  With  8 Coloured  Plates  aud  other  Illustrations  by  Harry  Nexlsok. 
Coloured  Boards,  is.  6d. 

The  Victoria  Painting  Booh  fer  Little  Folks.  Containing  about  300  Illus- 

trations suitable  for  Colouring,  is. 

Little  Folks”  Half-Yearly  Volume.  Containing  480  pages  of  Letterpress,  with 

Six  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Pictures  printed  in  Colour. 
Picture  boards,  3s.  6d. ; or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Bo-Feep.  A Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.  Yearly  Vol.  With  Original  Stories 
and  Verses.  Illustrated  with  Eight  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other 
Pictures  printed  in  Colour.  Elegant  picture  boards,  2s.  6d.  ; cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Beneath  the  Banner.  Being  Narratives  of  Noble  Lives  and  Brave  Deeds.  By 
F.  J.  Cross.  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth,  is.  ; cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

Good  Morning  ! Good  Night ! Morning  and  Evening  Readings  for  Children,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Beneath  the  Banner."  Fully  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth,  is.,  or  cloth 
boards,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

Five  Stars  in  a Little  Pool.  By  Edith  Carrington.  Illustrated.  Cheap 

Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Merry  Girls  of  England.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  3s.  6d. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated.  5s. 

The  Cost  of  a Mistake.  By  Sarah  Pitt.  Illustrated.  JSIcw  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
The  Peep  of  Day.  Cassell’s  Illustrated  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

A Book  of  Merry  Tales.  By  Maggie  Browne,  Sheila,  Isabel  Wilson,  and 
C.  L.  Mat^aux.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 


A Sunday  Story-Book.  By  Maggie  Browne,  Sam  Browne,  and  Aunt 

Ethel.  Illustrated.  3s.  6d. 

A Bundle  of  Tales.  By  Maggie  Browne,  Sam  Brov/ne,  & Aunt  Ethel.  3s.  6d. 
Story  Poems  for  Young  and  Old.  By  E.  Davenport.  3s.  6d. 

Pleasant  V/’ork  for  Busy  Fingers.  By  Maggie  Browne.  Illustrated.  Cheap 

Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Magic  at  Heme.  By  Prof.  Hoffman.  Fully  Illustrated.  A Series  of  easy 
and  startling  Conjuring  Tricks  for  Beginners.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Mother  Bunch.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated.  Nerw  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
Heroes  oi  Every-Day  Liie.  By  Laura  Lane.  With  about  20  Full-page 
Illustrations.  256  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Ships,  Sailors,  and  the  Sea.  By  R.  J.  Cornewall-Jones.  Illustrated 
throughout,  and  containing  a Coloured  Plate  of  Naval  Flags.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
Gift.gcoks  for  Young  People.  By  Popular  Authors.  With  Four  Original 
'Illustrations  in  each.  Cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 


The  Boy  Hunters  of  Kentucky,  By 
Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Hed.  Feather:  a Tale  of  the  American. 

Frontier.  By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

Fritters ; or,  “ It’s  a Long  Lane  that  has 
no  Turning.” 

Trixy;  or,  “ Those  who  Live  in  Glass 
Houses  shouldn’t  throw  Stones.” 

The  Two  Hardcastles. 

Seeking  a City. 

Hhoda’s  Be  ward. 


Jack  Marston’s  Anchor, 
i'rank’s  Life-Battle. 

Major  Monk’s  Motto;  or,  “Look  Before 
you  Leap.” 

Tim  Thomson’s  Trial;  or,  “ All  is  not  Gold 
that  Gutters.” 

Ursula’s  StumbUng-Block. 

Ruth’s  Life-Work;  or, “No  Pains,  no  Gains.” 
Uncle  WiUiam’8  Cuarge. 

Pretty  Pink’s  Purpose. 


‘‘Golden  Mottoes”  Series,  The.  Each  Book  containing  208  pages,  with  Four 

Full-page  Original  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  each. 


“Nil  Desperandum.”  By  tlie  Rev.  F.  Lang- 
bridge,  M.A. 

“ Bear  and  Forbear.”  By  Sarah  Pitt. 
“Foremost  if  I Can.”  By  Helen  Atteridgc. 


“Honour  is  my  Guide.”  By  Jeanie  Herlng 
(Mrs.  Adams-Acton). 

“ Aim  at  a Sure  Fnd.”  By  Emily  Searcbfield. 

“ He  Conquers  who  Eudm  es.”  By  the  Author 
of  “ May  Cunningliaiu’s  Truil,”  &c. 


Cross  and  Crown  Series,  The.  With  Four  Illustrations  in  each  Book.  Crown 


8vo,  256  pages,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire ; or.  Stories  of 
Valour  and  V ictory.  By  Ernest  Foster. 
Through  Trial  10  Triumph;  or,  “The 
Royal  Way.”  By  MadUme  Bonavia  Hunt. 
In  Letters  of  Flame : A Story  of  the 
W aldenses.  By  C L.  Matiaux. 

Etroiig  10  SuBer:  A Story  of  the  Jews.  By 
E.  Wynne. 


By  Fire  and  Sword:  A Story  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. By  Thomas  Archer. 

Adam  Hepoum’s  Vow  : a Tale  of  Kirk  and 
Covenant-  By  Anrie  S.  Swan. 

No.  Kill. ; or.  The  Story  of  the  Lost  VeetaL 
A Tale  of  Hariy  Christian  Days.  By  Eniuut 
KlarshaU. 

Freeuoiu's  Sword : A Story  of  the  Days  of 
vv  allnoe  and  Rauce.  By  Anitie  S.  Swan. 


Selections  from  Cassell  ik  Company's  Publications. 


Albums  for  Children.  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 


TUe  Album  for  Home,  School,  and  Play.  I My  Own  Album  of  Animals. 
Set  in  bold  typo,  and  illustrated  tliroughout.  | Picture  Album  ol  All  borts. 

The  Chit-Chat  Album.  Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 

lllusuatcd. 


^'Wanted — a Kin^”  Series.  Cheap  Edition.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  each. 

Oreat-Grandmamma.  By  Georgina  M.  Synge,  I Wanted— a King';  or.  How  Merle  set  the 
Fairy  Tales  in  Other  Lands.  By  Julia  God-  I Hursery  Rhymes  to  Rights.  By  Maggie 
dard.  i Browne. 

Robin’s  Ride.  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams. 


^ Peeps  Abroad”  Library.  Cheap  Editions.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Rambles  Round  London.  By  C.  L. 
Mateaux.  Illustrated. 

Abound  and  About  Old  England.  By  C. 

L.  Mateaux.  Illustrated. 

Paws  and  Claws.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of 
*•  Poems  Written  for  a Child."  Illustrated. 
Decisive  Events  in  History.  By  Thomas 
Archer.  With  Original  Illustrations. 

The  True  Robinson  Crusoes. 

Peeps  Abroad  for  Pollss  at  Home.  Illus- 
trated tliroughout 


Wild  Adventures  in  Wild  Places.  By  Dr, 
Gordon  Stables,  R.N.  Illustrated. 

Modern  Explorers.  By  Thomas  Frost  Illus- 
trated. Nevi  and  Uieaptr  Edition. 

Early  Explorers.  By  Thomas  Frost 

Home  Chat  with  our  Young  Folks.  Illus- 
trated throughout 

Jungle,  Peak,  and  Plain.  Illustrated 
throughout 


Three-and  Sixpenny  Books  for  Young  People.  With  Originai  Illustrations. 


Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Told  Out  of  School.  By  A.  J.  Daniels. 
i Red  Rose  and  Tiger  Lily.  By  L.  T. 
Meade. 

The  Romance  of  Invention.  By  James 
Burnley. 

■f  Bashful  Fifteen.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

The  King’s  Command.  A Story  for  Girls. 
By  Maggie  Symington. 

1 A Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Books  marked  thus  f can  also  be  had  ii 


t The  White  House  at  Inch  Gow.  By  Sarah 
Pitt 

+ Polly  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
t The  Palace  Beautiful.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
“Follow  my  Loader.” 

For  Fortune  and  Glory. 

Lost  among  White  Africans, 
t A 'World  of  Girls.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

extra  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s.  each. 


Books  by  Ed'ward  S.  Ellis.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Pontiac,  Chief  of  the 
Ctt  jwas.  A Tale  of  the 
Siege  of  Detroit 
In  the  Days  of  tue  Pioneers. 
The  Phantom  oi  the  River. 
Bhod  with  Silence. 

The  Great  Cattle  Trail. 

The  Path  in  the  Ravine. 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark. 

Tad; 


The  Camp  in  the  Moun- 
tains. 

Ned  in  the  Woods.  A Tale 
of  Early  Days  in  the  West 
Down  the  MississippL 
The  Last  War  Trail. 

Ned  on  the  River.  A Tale 
of  Indian  River  Warfare. 
Footprints  in  the  Forest, 
■Dp  the  Tapajos. 
or,  “Getting  Even”  with  I 


Ned  in  the  Block  House. 
A Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in 
Keatuclcy. 

The  Young  Ranchers,  - 
The  Lost  Trait 
Camp-Fire  and  Wigwam- 
Lost  in  the  WUds. 

Lost  in  Samoa.  A Tale  of 
Adventure  in  the  Navigator 
Islands. 


Cassell's  Picture  Story  Books.  Each  containing  60  pages.  6d.  each. 


Little  Talks. 
Bright  Stars. 
Nursery  Joys. 
Pet’s  Posy. 
Tiny  Tales. 


Daisy’s  Story  Book. 

Dot’s  Story  Book. 

A Nest  of  Stories. 

Good  Night  Stories. 

Chats  for  Small  Chatterers. 


Auntie’s  Stories. 
Birdie’s  Story  Book. 
Little  Chimes. 

A Sheaf  of  Tales. 
Dewdrop  Stories. 


Illustrated  Books  for  the  Little  Ones.  Containing  interesting  Stories.  Ail 
Illustrated,  gd.  each. 


Bright  Tales  and  Funny 
Pictures. 

Merry  Little  Tales. 

Little  Tales  for  Little 
People. 

Little  People  and  Their 
Pets. 

Tales  Told  for  Sunday. 
Sunday  Stories  ior  Small 
People. 

Stories  and  Pictures  for 
Sunday. 


Bible  Pictures  for  Boys  1 
and  Girls. 

Firelight  Stories. 

Sunlight  and  Shade. 
Rub-a-dub  Tales. 

Fine  Feathers  and  Flufliy 
Fur. 

Scrambles  and  Scrapes. 
Tittle  Tattle  Tales. 

Dumb  Friends. 

Indoors  and  Out. 

Some  Farm  Friends. 


Those  Golden  Sands. 
Little  Mothers  and  their 
Children. 

Our  Pretty  Pets. 

Our  Sehoolday  Hours, 
Creatures  Tame. 

Creatures  Wild. 

Up  and  Down  the  Garden. 
All  Sorts  ol  Adventures. 
Our  Sunday  Stories. 

Our  Holiday  Hours. 
Wandering  Ways. 


All  Illustrated,  and  containing  Interesting  Stories. 


Shilling  Story  Books. 

Seventeen  Cats. 

Bnnty  and  the  Boys. 

The  Heir  of  Ehndale. 
Claimed  at  Last,  and  Roy’s 
Reward. 

Thorns  and  Tangles. 


The  Cuckoo  in  the  Robin’s 
John’s  Mistake.  [Nest. 
Diamonds  in  the  Sand. 
Surly  Bob. 

The  BCistory  of  Five  Little 
Pitchers. 

The  Giant’s  Cradle. 

Shag  and  Doll. 


The  Magic  Mirror. 

The  Cost  of  Revenge. 
Clever  Frank, 

Among  the  Redskins 
The  Ferryman  of  ErilL 
Harry  Maxwell. 


Selert’ons  from  Cassell  <fc  Co/Hpany's  Publications. 


Eighteenponny  Story  Books. 

Woe  Willie  Winltie. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  a Don* 
ke^’s  Liife. 

Tiiree  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 

Up  the  Ladder. 

Dick’s  Hero;  & other  Stories. 

The  Chip  Boy. 


All  Illustrated  throughout. 


Raggrles,  Baggies,  and  the 
Emperor. 

Roses  from  Thorns. 

Faith’s  Father. 

By  Land  and  Sea. 

The  Young  Barringtons. 
Jeff  and  Leff. 


Tom  Morris’s  Error. 

“ Through  Flood— Through 
Fire.” 

The  Girl  with  the  Golden 
Locks. 

Stories  of  the  Olden  Tima, 


Ubrary  cf  Wonders,  Illustrated  Gift-books  for  Boys.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Wonders  of  Animal  Instinct.  i Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and  Sktfl. 

Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents,  1 


The  “World  in  Pictures”  Series. 

IS.  6d.  each. 

A Ramble  Round  Prance. 

All  the  E,u3Bias. 

Cliats  about  Germany. 

Peeps  into  China. 

The  Laud  of  Pyramids  (Egypt). 


Illustrated  throughout  Cheap  Editio^i. 

The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 
Glimpses  of  South  America. 

Round  Africa. 

The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 

The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Two-Shilling  Story  Books. 

Margaret’s  Enemy. 

Stories  of  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Burke’s  Nieces. 

May  Cunningham’s  TrdaL 
The  Top  of  the  Ladder ; 

How  to  Reach  it. 

Little  Flotsam. 

Half-Crown  Story  Books. 

In  Quest  of  Gold;  or,  Under 
the  Whanga  Falls. 

On  Board  the  'Esmeralda  ; or, 
Martin  Leigh’s  Log. 


All  Illustrated. 

Madge  and  her  Friends. 
The  Children  of  the  Court. 
The  Four  Cats  of  the  Tip- 
pertons. 

Marion’s  Two  Homes. 
Little  Folks’  Sunday  Book. 


Esther  West. 

For  Queen  and  King. 
Perils  Afloat  and  Brigands 
Ashore. 


Two  Fourpenny  Bits. 

Poor  Nelly. 

Tom  Heriot. 

Aunt  Tabitha’s  Waifs. 

In  Miscliief  Again. 
Through  Peril  to  Fortune. 
I*sgffy»  other  Tales. 


Working  to  Win. 

At  tne  South  Pole. 
Pictures  of  School  Life  and 
Boyhood, 


Cassell’s  Pictorial  Scrap  Book.  In  Six  Books,  each  containing  32  pages, 

6d.  each. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Rhymes  for  the  Young  Polk.  By  William 
Allingham.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 


The  Sunday  Scrap  Book.  With  Several 
Hundred  lUustratioas.  Boards,  3s.  6d. ; doth, 
gilt  edges,  5s. 


Cassell’s  Robinson  Crusoe.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; gilt  edges,  5s. 
The  Old  Fairy  Tales.  With  Original  Illus- 
trations. Cloth,  IS. 

Cassell’s  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  3s.  6d. ; gilt  edges,  5s. 


The  New  “Little  Folks”  Painting  Book.  Containing  nearly  330  Outline  Illustrations  suitable  for 

Colouring,  is. 


The  World’s  Workers.  A Series  of  New  and  Original  Volumes  by  Popular 

Authors.  With  Portraits  printed  on  a tint  as  Frontispiece,  is.  each- 


John  Cassell.  By  G.  Holden  Pike, 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  By  G.  Holden 
Pike. 

Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  By  Rose  E.  Selfe. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Sarah  Robinson,  Agnes  Weston,  and  Mrs. 
Meredith, 

Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Samuel  P.  R Morse. 
Mrs.  SomerviUe  and  Mary  Carpenter. 
General  Gordon. 

Charles  Dickens. 

Florence  Nightingale,  Catherine  Marsh, 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  Mrs.  Ran- 
yard  (“L.  N.R.”). 


Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew,  EUhu  Bur- 
ritt,  Joseph  Livesey. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Colin  Campbell^ 
Lord  Clyde. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

David  Livingstone. 

George  Miiller  and  Andrew  Reed. 

Richard  Cobden. 

Benjamin  FrankUn. 

HandeL 

Turner  the  Artist. 

George  and  Robert  Stephenson. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore. 


'I  he  above  IVorks  can  also  be  had  Three  in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  y. 


CASSELL  tk  COMPANY^  Limited^  Lndgate  Hill,  London : 
Parts  d:  Melbourne. 


I 


